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diston, from the penitentiary at Co- 

lumbus. He had been a prisoner in 
the penitentiary for eighteen years, seven 
months, and thirteen days. His brother 
Cal, the trader in horses, a familiar figure 
throughout Hardiston County, went to the 
prison gates to meet him and fetch him 
home. 

Hardiston knew of his going; knew that 
Barber John was coming home. Some Har- 
diston foik were friendly, some were hos- 
tile, and some were just maliciously in- 
terested. John Bolton had been one of 
Hardiston’s heroes, in his day; but a new 
generation had arisen since his going. 

Cal and Barber John met with few 
words. They were big men, both; and 
John had always been inclined to silence. 


B ‘aston JOHN came home to Har- 
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Cal was the taller, because his shoulders 


were straight. John’s back was crooked; 
he bore a great hump between his shoulder- 
blades. His head lurched forward between 
his high shoulders; he had a prominent, 
pendulous jaw and a bony nose. 

He was twenty-four years old when he 
went to the penitentiary; he was forty- 
three when he came home again. His hair 
had turned gray in those long years, and 
the lines about his mouth were graven deep- 
er; but otherwise he was little changed. 
Like most men who suffer from his afflic- 
tion, he had worn the face of a man of 
middle age while he was still a youth; and 
he looked little older, on this day of his re- 
turn, than he had looked when he was 
taken away. 

He was very tall—a full six feet, bowed 
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386 MUNSEY’S 
though he was. It was strange to see that 
great hump upon so tall a man. There was 
something unbelievable about it. Barber 
John looked like a monster; he was, as a 
matter of fact, a very gentle, wise, and 
kindly man. Cal, his brother, was like him 
in this; a man well liked, and little feared— 
save in the matter of a horse trade. He 
was younger than Barber John; and in his 
heart he had always set John heroically 
high. 

The history of Barber John’s eighteen 
years, seven months, and thirteen days 
went back to a woman—to a woman who 
had loved him. Nellie Glynn was her name 
—a daughter of old Hallowell Glynn, who 
still lived on his farm south of Hardiston, 
and who had turned his back on Nellie 
when she told him that, in spite of all he 
might say, she purposed to marry Barber 
John. Her father had cast her out, and 
she married John. 

John continued steadfastly shaving chins 
and clipping heads in his shop next door to 
the Citizens’ Bank, and Nellie made their 
home a real home. They were two years 
married when the baby was born. They 
When Bar- 


named him John Carmichael. 
ber John came home in the evenings, he 
used to ride the baby on his high, humped 


shoulders, and John Carmichael Bolton 
used to sink his fingers in his daddy’s hair 
and shriek with glee. 

He was two years old when Nellie fell ill 
with some unimportant ailment. On the 
second day, Barber John sent for the doc- 
tor. Forget his name. In his medicine- 
case he carried, as country practitioners 
do, drugs and powders that would serve 
any purpose, from compounding bread pills 
to poisoning a chicken-killing dog. 

On this day he had been drinking more 
than his lavish habit was. He mixed a 
powder for Nellie; he stirred it and worked 
it with his knife-blade on a sheet of paper, 
while Barber John stood by with sober in- 
terest. Then he took empty gelatin cap- 
sules and filled them with the powder. 

An interesting process! John Carmi- 
chael watched with all his two-year-old 
eyes. The doctor took one-half of the cap- 
sule in each hand; he dabbed each half 
down into the powder again and again until 
they were filled; then he jammed them 
snugly together. 

He gave Barber John a dozen of them. 

“One every three hours,” he said. “ Give 
her one now.” 
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Barber John gave Nellie a capsule and a 
glass of water, and she took the medicine. 
The doctor, mumbling with the drink that 
was in him, told Barber John that she 
would be all right. He left them and went 
away. 

Some forty minutes later Nellie cried out. 
Barber John was in the kitchen, getting 
their supper. He ran into her room in time 
to see her start up in bed in a rigid con- 
vulsion. When she fell back she was dead. 
The drunken doctor had misread his labels. 
Cyanid will kill a dog; it will also kill a 
woman. 

When this was made clear to Barber 
John, he went to the doctor, took the man’s 
throat between his hands, and tore it out; 
and in due time they took him away to the 
penitentiary. Twenty years! 

Good behavior wiped out some paltry 
months, and now he was coming back to 
Hardiston again. 

He was happy; the old agony was dulled 
now. He was happy on many counts; par- 
ticularly happy because he was going to see 
John Carmichael again. The boy had 
never come to the prison. Barber John 
had not wished it, and his son had never 
urged it. Barber John was thinking about 
the boy now, wondering. How he must 
have grown! He would be a man by this 
time. 

Cal, the horse-trader, led John from the 
prison to the train. He had suggested a 
taxi, but Barber John negatived this. 

“T want to walk,” he said. “I want to 
walk a measured mile in a straight line. I 
haven’t walked a hundred yards in a 
straight line for eighteen years, Cal.” 

“Walk it is,” his brother agreed, too 
cheerfully. ‘“ But mind you’re not run 
over. Stick close to me.” 

Thus John saw, for the first time, an au- 
tomobile; he stopped to look at the first 
one, till Cal tugged at his arm. 

“Let the dratted thing go,” said Cal. 
“ They’re killing off the horses. There ain’t 
a decent horse now in six counties.” 

Barber John smiled. 

“Guess you'll still see horses on the 
farms,” he suggested, but Cal shook his 
head. 

“You won’t, give ‘em a couple of years. 
They’ve got those things that ‘ll go sky- 
hooting across plowed ground and drag a 
plow, and a harrer, and a cultivator, and a 
mowing-machine, all at once. Reckon 
time ll come when they get a quick-grow- 
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to me in a couple months. Jem had saw 
her before, and liked her; so I laid out to 
remind him of her. I drove past him two 
three times, spinning. The mare was fast. 



















JOHN SAW, FOR 
THE FIRST TIME, 
AN AUTOMOBILE; HE STOPPED TO 
LOOK AT THE FIRST ONE TILL 
CAL TUGGED AT HIS ARM 


ing seed and raise a crop a 
day. They’ve done their share, 
if they can only figure out a 
way to get a hustle on the 
Lord!” 

They said no more till they were 
on the train; then John spoke as if no 
silence had intervened. 

“But you'll find a horse to trade when 
no other man can, Cal. Can’t make me 
think you’ve give it up.” 

Cal Bolton grinned and admitted that 
there was still some trafficking to be done; 
and after a little he snorted dryly and 
nudged John. 

“You remember Jem Howe?” he asked. 

Barber John nodded. 

“Has he cut his whiskers yet?” 

Cal chuckled. 

“No; nor his eye-teeth. I give him a 
proper peeling, three four weeks back.” 

John listened. Cal cut a sliver from a 


plug and wadded it into his capacious 
cheek. 

“Had a mare,” he said; “a right purty 
mare—clean and peart; but I see, one day, 
that I wasn’t going to want that mare much 
longer. 


I see she wouldn’t be worth much 











Then I kep’ her mm the barn-yard and laid 
by. He come along one day. I knowed 
he would. Said he wanted to trade for 
three cows I had, and I told him I’d trade 
if we could get together. I knowed what 
he wanted. We was in the barn door, and 
the mare was down t’other end of the yard. 
He kep’ looking at her; but he talked cow, 
and I talked cow. We come within a dollar 
of trading on them cows, too. That’s 
pretty close on cows; but he didn’t want to 
trade cows, and neither did I. After a 


while he come to it, and asked how I’d 
trade that mare, and I said I didn’t want 
He 


to trade. He couldn’t see it that way. 
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kep’ talking horse, and I talked cow. Fi- 
nally I said—he’d rode a gray he had that 
was a good gelding—finally I said: 

“* Give me twenty-five dollars, and take 
your saddle off the gray and put it on the 
mare.’ 

“ Well, he said he didn’t want to buy the 
mare. So I went to pitch down some hay 
to the cows, and he went down to look at 
the mare. Called to me to come down. I 
said I didn’t want to look at her; I didn’t 
want to trade her. Then I went into the 
house; and when I come back, he had his 
check-book up against the barn, writing a 
check, and the saddle was on the mare. 
Day or two after he come back and says: 

“*T)’you know that mare had a bone 
spavin coming?’ 

“T told him I did. 

“* Vou give me an awful peeling,’ he 
says. 

“TI told him he’d peeled hisself. I told 
him I didn’t make the trade. I told him 
he made it.” 

Big Cal laughed shortly. 

“T sold the gray for a hundred and a 
quarter,” he concluded. “ He got rid of 
the mare last week for sixty-five.” 

He looked at Barber John sidewise, un- 
easily. His brother had not been listening. 
John was thinking, his eyes glowing and 
warm. 

“That minds me,” Cal said heartily. 
* Did I tell you about them mules?” 

Barber John smiled. 

“ Cal,” he said, “ what does that boy of 
mine look like?” 

Cal looked surprised. 

“ You’ve saw his pictures.” 

“| know,” Barber John nodded. “ But 

that’s not telling. Does he look like a 
man, Cal?” 

“ He’s as tall as I be.” 

“ Does he look like a man?” 

“ T’d say he does.” 

Barber John was silent with his thoughts 
for a little. Cal watched him restlessly, 
and tried to speak of that matter of the 
mules; but John interrupted him abruptly. 

“Cal,” he asked, “did he object when 
you wouldn’t let him come with you to get 
me? Did he want to come?” 

“ Natural he did. I told him you said 


no. I told him he had his work to be do- 
ing, and he give in, in the end. Had to.” 
“What time are we*due?” Barber John 
asked. 
“ Five fifteen.” 
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“The bank will be closed then. He'll 
be at the station, won’t he, Cal?” 

“T’d say he will.” 

“He won’t know me, of course,” said 
Barber John, half to himself; “ but I think 
I'll know him, Cal. Don’t say anything 
when we get there. Leave me to pick him 
out for myself, will you, Cal?” 

“ Sure.” 

After a while, John asked slowly: 

“ Cal, what are the Hardiston people go- 


ing to say? What’s their attitude going to 
be toward me?” 
“Good,” said Cal. “They’re your 


friends—them that knew you; and the new 
ones will be.” 

“Even though they know I killed a 
man?” 

“They don’t count it so,” said. Cal 
harshly. . “ They count it that you killed a 
dog—them that knew.” 

“ But there aren’t many of them left, 
Cal. Eighteen years is quite a spell.” 

“ There’s enough,” the horse-trader ex- 
claimed. “And them that knew you own 
Hardiston, now. Eli Yates, he’s president 
of the bank.” 

“ John’s bank? The boy’s bank?” asked 
Barber John. 

“Sure. And Henry Canter’s the biggest 
lawyer in town. He told me to tell you 
he’d be at the station to see you come in. 
And Charley Marsh is.running the furnace 
since his father died. And Rip .Hendry 
and me—” The trader*chuckled. ‘“ Well, 
we do a little, now and then, in politics in 
the county. And every one of these men 
is back of you.” 

“ T’ve their good wishes, I don’t doubt,” 
Barber John said wistfully. “ But—well, 
we'll see what comes. I can count on the 
boy, anyway, Cal; and as long as he’s not 
ashamed of me, I don’t mind the others.” 

“ Sure—you can count on the boy,” Cal 
said slowly. “ But, John, I started to tell 
you about them mules.” 

Barber John smiled. 


“Save it, Cal,” he said gently. “I’m 
thinking of too many other things.” His 
eyes were clouding. “ I’ve been wondering, 
Cal—has the boy got him a girl? She 


might not like the idea of me.” 

Cal answered that question so heartily 
that there was a suggestion of relief in his 
voice. 

“ Sure he’s got him a girl—the best there 
is, too!” 

“Who is she, Cal?” 


























“ Eli’s girl, Emily.” 

“ Emily Yates! Why, Cal, she was born 
the week before Nellie—died.” 

“Sure. She’s nineteen, now.” 

Barber John’s face settled in grim lines. 

“Cal, that makes me realize the years 
that are gone—more than anything else, 
somehow; even more than the thought that 
John is a man. I always think of him as 
my little boy, on my shoulder, calling me 


daddy. Guess he’ll always be a little boy 
to me. But the little Yates baby grown 
up! Why, I saw that girl, Cal, when she 


was just a double handful of red skin and 
bones. She was an awfully thin baby— 
not a-week old, then.” 

““She’s as pretty as six pictures now; 
and as much woman as girl.” 

“Does she remember me? 
she doesn’t.” 

“‘ She’s heard enough about you to think 
she does. You were a sort of a town hero 
when she was a kid, you know. They 
talked about you for a long time, always 
kindly—bragged about you.” 

Abruptly, Barber John leaned toward the 
window. The early winter darkness was 
falling; and across the bare crest of a hill 
ahead a glow was painted against the sky. 

“Cal, there’s Crescent Furnace!” John 
cried. 

“ Sure,” said Cal. 

“We'll be there in a minute now.” 

“ Sure.” 

“The boy’ll be waiting. 
him out for myself, Cal.” 

“ All right, John.” 

John was staring through the window. 
In eighteen years even Hardiston had 
changed. The town he had known was 
overgrown with new life. There were 
homes where there had been open fields 
when he went away; ‘houses had spread into 
the country along every road. Once a trol- 
ley-car passed them. 

“Lord, street-cars in Hardiston!” 
John, smiling a little. 

“ You'll see changes,” Cal agreed. 

John saw a spreading huddle of indus- 
trial buildings along the creek where he 
used to swim as a boy, and asked what 
they were. 

“ Pipe-works,” Cal told him. ‘“ Came in 
five years ago.” , 

A little later, as the train slowed for th 
cross-over where D. T. and I. and Hocking 
tracks intersected, John looked through the 
windows on the other side of the car. 


Of course 


Let me pick 


said 
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“T can see the Devil’s Tongue, over at 
Crescent,” he said. “‘ Remember how we 
used to go there to warm ourselves when 
we were skating on the creek?” 

“ Sure.” 

The train whistled, picked up a little 
speed, and crept across the bridge. 

“ Just the way it always used to do,” 
John commented. 

“ Sure,” Cal said again. 

He was husky; he could find no other 
word. He felt, disgustedly, that he was 
little better than a parrot; that he was a 
poor hand at cheerful small talk. He saw 
John’s face pressed to the window. 

Thus they rolled into the station; and 
John saw an ancient negro with a tattered 
hat standing beside a carriage at the plat- 
form’s end. 


“ There’s Bildad!” he cried. “ Old Bil- 
dad, Cal, by God!” 
“Sure,” said his brother. ‘I told him 


to meet us.” 

“Lord, I’ve thought of Bildad many a 
night,” Barber John murmured, half to 
himself. 

Then the train had stopped, and they 
were moving down the aisle, and John was 
stooping to look out of the window and 
search the faces in the crowd on the plat- 
form. They reached the door and descend- 
ed the steps. 

Henry Canter was there. He gripped 
Barber John by the hand and cried: 

‘John, you old horse! I’m damned glad 
to see you back again.”’ 

Barber John could scarcely speak. 

“Why, Hen,” he said, slowly and hus- 
kily. “ Why—Hen—” 

Canter laughed and clapped his shoulder. 

“ I planned to take you home in my car,” 
he said; “but I see Cal’s got old Bildad 
here.”’ 

Barber John nodded. 

“TI didn’t think you’d come,” he said. 

“ That’s a heck of a thing to say, John,” 
Canter exclaimed. ‘I wouldn’t miss see- 
ing you. Eli was coming, but some one 
came in and grabbed him by the button- 
hole.”” He looked at Cal, and followed 
Barber John’s eyes, which were searching 
the crowd upon the platform. “ But you'll 
be wanting to get home,” he said. “ I’ll see 
you to-morrow, John—Sunday. I'll drop 
in if you’ll let me; and Eli wants to come.” 

Barber John looked at Cal. 

“ Sure, come,” Cal said. 

Canter turned away. 
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BARBER JOHN SMILED. “CAL,” 


A moment longer John stood, looking 
about him. Every face was strange. His 
eyes returned to Cal; he smiled wistfully. 

“T don’t recognize him, Cal,” he said. 
“T don’t know my boy. Where is he?” 

Cal choked and swore under his breath. 
He pretended to search the crowd. Then 
he said gruffly: 

“ Shucks, now! 
late. He’s not here.” 


I guess he had to work 
He took John’s 


arm. “ We’ll go on home,” he said. “ He'll 
be there before long.” 

John suffered himself to be led to the 
carriage; he shook hands with old Bildad 
Old Bildad Moles wept with glad- 


there. 





HE SAID, 
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“WHAT DOES MY BOY LOOK LIKE ?” 


ness at the sight of him, ushered him grand- 
ly into the carriage, climbed to his own seat, 
and clucked to his horses. They moved 
up the hill, and Bildad’s head was proud 
and high. 

“ But of course, the boy would have been 
here if he could, Cal,” Barber Johr said 
gently. 

And the best Cal could do was to growl, 
huskily: 

“ Oh, sure!” 

II 


CHRISTENED John Carmichael, John Bol- 
ton’s son had been called “ John” and 


























“ Johnny” as a boy. He was a straight 
lad, no trace of his father’s deformity mar- 
ring his fine back. He had his mother’s gen- 
tleness, and the indomitable resolution 
which had supported her in her decision to 
marry Barber John, Hallowell Glynn or no. 
He had his mother’s eyes, too, and his 
mouth still wore, in these years of his early 
manhood, the Cupid’s bow that Barber 
John had loved on hers. 

His resemblance to his mother went fur- 
ther than this. The dark glow of his hair 
and the tint of his cheeks and lips accen- 
tuated it. These matters of color do not 
appear in photographs; therefore Barber 
John, studying his son’s pictures, had not 
seen the resemblance which was so plain in 
the living man. 

At school he was Johnny Bolton; but 
when he approached manhood he changed 
this. One day, writing to his father, he 
had signed the letter “ J. Carmichael Bol- 
ton.” Big Cal, with whom the boy lived, 
read this and asked abruptly: 

“ What's the idea?” 

The boy flushed at the question, but he 
answered steadily enough: 

“My father is John Bolton. I’ve got to 
be either John Bolton, Jr., or Carmichael 
Bolton. Carmichael is simpler.” 

Cal studied the boy thoughtfully; and 
a flush of anger rolled over his cheeks. 

‘“ Shamed oi him, are you?” he asked. 

“ No!” the son said hotly. 

“ Shamed of the name?” 

‘a3 No.” 

Big Cal slowly tore the letter to bits be- 
tween his thick fingers. 

“ Tell you, young fellow,” he said harsh- 
ly. ‘“ Make a damned fool of yourself in 
your own way, if you want to; but you 
sign your letters to your paw ‘ John Bol- 
ton,’ or I’ll tan your hide!” 

The boy cried out in anguish: 

“Uncle Cal, he’s a murderer! 
wear a murderer’s name.”’ 

Cal’s heavy hand dropped on his shoul- 
der, and the son thought he was to die. 
There was a roaring tempest in his uncle’s 
eyes; but Cal only shook the boy lightly, 
to and fro. 

“ You'll do what I’m telling you, John,” 
he drawled. ‘“ And—I don’t like that word 
you used just now.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the boy; “ but—it’s 
true.” 

“ Mind what I say,” said Cal again, and 
turned away. 


I can’t 
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The son rewrote that missive, signing it 
“‘ John,” and he signed all his letters to his 
father in the same way; but for other pur- 
poses his signature was always “ J. Car- 
michael Bolton.” It-came to pass that he 
was “ Michael” or “ Mike” to the people 
of Hardiston. 

There was no more talk between uncle 
and nephew on this matter for years after 
that first incident; but when the time of 
Barber John’s homecoming drew near, Cal, 
who had watched the son uneasily, took up 
the matter again. The boy had lived with 
him through the years since Barber John 
was sent away; and at supper on the eve- 
ning of the day before he went to Columbus 
to bring home his brother, Cal Bolton said 
to the boy: 

‘“‘ Mike, your paw will be home in three 
days.” He had yielded this much in the 
matter of the name. 

Michael Bolton looked at his uncle with 
strained eyes; and he nodded. 

“T know,” he said. 

“ Be glad to see him, won’t we?” Cal 
suggested. 

The boy said, with that honesty which 
was inherent in him: 

“T don’t know. I’m—I’m dreading it, 
Uncle Cal.” 

Cal lighted one of the slim, black stogies 
which he smoked continually; and the acrid 
smoke drifted across the supper-table. He 
said, with some measure of understanding 
in his voice: 

“ Figgered you was dreading it, Mike. 
You hadn’t ought to.” 

“ T know it.” 

“‘[T r’member,” said Cal, “ the time when 
it all happened. You don’t. You was a 
baby, then. D’you remember your maw 
at all?” 

“I remember just one thing about her,” 
Mike said. “I fell down the: front steps at 
our house. That was the time I cut my 
head—my forehead, here.” He touched a 
faint scar that still lay on the brown of his 
skin. ‘I don’t remember that it hurt at 
all,” he said; “ but mother took me in her 
arms and rocked me, and held me, and sang 
to me till the doctor came; and she was 
crying. I remember wondering why she 
cried, and what there was to cry about. 
That’s the only thing I remember about 
her.” 

‘“‘T sh’d think that was pleasant to think 
back to, Mike.” 

“Yes,” the bow said steadily. 
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EVERY FACE WAS STRANGE. 
RECOGNIZE HIM, CAL, HE SAID. 

‘Us that was older remember her bet- 
ter, Mike,” Cal went on. “ She was a fine 
woman—the finest. You never knowed, 
mebbe, that I wanted her as much as your 
paw did; but she couldn’t see me when he 
was around. But shucks, I wasn’t the only 
one like that. Everybody was. So it just 
happened that your paw was the first to 


JOHN'S EYES RETURNED TO CAL; HE SMILED WISTFULLY. 
“I DON T KNOW MY BOY 
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“t DON'T 
WHERE IS HE ?” 
get the doc, that’s all. I reckon any of us 
would have done it.” 

The boy shuddered. 

“T can’t help it, Uncle Cal. It was 

“ Hush!” Cal said harshly. ‘“ John Bol- 
ton was a sort of a town hero for that. He 
had to go to the pen for it, but nobody 
thought worse of him. Them that knew 




















and are still here, they’re looking to see 

P 4 him back here, and make him welcome. 
Them that weren’t here then, and don’t 
know, won’t take to him; so all his friends 
have got to stick by him, Mike.” 

“T know.” 

“T reckon you'll take care you’re one of 
his friends, won’t you, Mike?” 

Mike jumped up from his chair with an 
abrupt movement. 

“Yes, yes, Uncle Cal. For God’s 
sake—” 
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IN EIGHTEEN YEARS 
EVEN HARDISTON HAD 
CHANGED. THE TOWN 
JOHN HAD KNOWN WAS 
OVERGROWN WITH 
NEW LIFE 






Cal saw the tor- 
ment the boy was 
in. He fell silent, 
and when Mike 
had gone, he sat for a long time, thinking. 
Next morning, before he started for the 
capital, he found occasion to say to theboy: 

“Your paw’ll be looking for you at the 
train, Mike.” 

Michael Bolton nodded. 

“T know. Good-by, Uncle Cal.” 

Cal took the train to Columbus, to re- 
turn the next day—with Barber John. 


On the afternoon of the day of Barber 
John’s return, Mike stuck to his books at 
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the bank, balancing them after the day’s 
business was done. He was paying-teller. 
It was necessary for him to count his cash 
and restore it to the vaults, and tally the 
checks he had cashed, and be sure his fig- 
ures agreed. His head was swimming, his 
eyes ached, his thoughts were a thousand 
miles away. The figures would not come 
right the first time, nor the second. 

Suddenly they were right. He blotted 
the books, put them away. Then he left 
his cage and went back to the glass-par- 
titioned corner of the banking-room that 
served as office for Eli Yates. 

Yates was there, and so was Henry Can- 
ter. Canter wore coat and hat, Yates was 
reaching for his. 

“Mr. Yates,” said Michael Bolton, “ I’d 
like to have a minute’s talk with you.” 

Canter laughed. 

“ Hello, Mike! We're just starting down 
to meet your father. Coming?” 

“T have to speak to Mr. Yates,” said 
Mike; and the two men saw something like 
tragedy in his eyes. 

“T’ll join you at the station, Henry,” 
Yates said to Canter. 

The attorney assented, and went out. 
Yates took off his hat and sat down at his 
desk. 

“ What’s on 
asked. 

The boy went directly to his point. 

“T want to resign, Mr. Yates,” he said. 

Yates was startled, and looked it. 

“ Resign? What in time do you mean?” 

“ I’ve decided to leave the bank.” 

The older man studied the boy’s face for 
a moment. 

“ What’s the matter, Mike?” he asked. 
“ Got a better offer somewhere? We might 
meet it. You’re worth more to me than 
we've been able to pay you.” 

Barber John’s son shook his head. 

“ No, sir. You’ve treated me weil.” 

“ What is it, then?” 

“ Why—just that I 
resign.” 

“Why? Come, Mike! Out with it!” 

“ T’ve no reason to give, Mr. Yates,” the 
boy said steadily. “I’m just offering my 
resignation.” 

Yates grinned. 

“ Suppose we don’t accept it?” 

“ T think you will.” 

The banker studied the young man’s 
face again, and a cloud swept slowly over 
his own. 





your mind, Mike?” he 


think I’d_ better 
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“* Mike,” he said, “is it possible you’re 
doing this because of your father?” 

“ Yes, sir,” the son replied. “It’s only 
fair to you. The men in a bank have to 
be—above suspicion.” 

“ Tommyrot!” said Eli Yates. “I’m 
not above suspicion. Nobody is. You're 
not. And let me tell you, son, I'll be a 
darned sight readier to trust you when 
you’ve got a father around than I’ve ever 
been before.” 

Mike reddened. 

“You mean you’ve been suspicious of 
me?” he asked hotly. 

“I don’t mean a damned thing, except 
that you ought to be proud of that father 
of yours, instead of ashamed of him.” 

“I’m not ashamed of him.” 

“You're not proud of him—and you 
ought to be.” Eli Yates sat quietly for a 
moment; then he threw up his hand as if 
he gave up hope of solving the problem. 
“I’m surprised. I hadn’t looked for any- 
thing like disloyalty in you, Mike; but 
you’re just a boy.” 

“ There was nothing else for me to do. 
You can’t have a murderer’s son in the 
bank, sir.” 

“ Mike, if you call John Bolton a mur- 
derer to me, I'll knock your head off!” 
Yates cried furiously. “ He’s my friend, 
and always was, and always will be.” 

The boy was no coward. 

“You can’t decide this yourself, Mr. 
Yates. You have your directors to con- 
sider. I’m obliged for your attitude; but 
I insist on having my resignation go before 
the directors. You'll find they'll accept it, 
quick enough.” 

Yates shook his head. 

“You're not going to quit, Mike. You’re 
going to stick. Your father has friends, 
but he’s going to need more friends. We’re 
all in that fight—Canter, and you, and I, 
and a good many others. Take back your 
resignation, Mike!” 

Barber John’s son shook his head. 

“T can’t.” 

“ Mike, have you talked to the—have 
you talked to my Emily about this?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“What do you think of Emily, Mike?” 

The boy flushed. 

“T’m not in a position to tell even you 
what I think of Emily, sir,”’ he said slowly. 

Yates laughed easily. 

“Lord, I don’t mean that. I know 
you’re in love with her. So does every one 






























else with eyes, except maybe Emily herself. 
But do you give her credit for common 
sense, Mike, and a level head?” 

Michaei ‘ooked puzzled. 

“ Ves, sir,” he said. “I give her credit 
for everything that—” 

“ Never mind,” Yates interrupted, wav- 
ing his hand. “ Tell al! that to‘her. What 
I want to ask you is this—have you told 
her what you meant to do here? This 
resignation folderol?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Go ask her opinion in the matter.” 

“ This is a thing I have to settle for my- 
self, sir.” 

“ You’re wrong!” Yates stormed. “ No 
man has a right to settle anything by think- 
ing of himself alone. Everything you do, 
Mike, affects the lives of dozens of others. 
You’ve got to consider every one of them. 
And one thing sure—when you're deciding 
a matter as important as this, you’ve cer- 
tainly got to consider and to consult the 
girl you’re—well, in your case, Emily.” 

“T can never be anything to her, Mr. 
Yates!”’ Michael cried desperately. “ You 
yourself would be the first to forbid it.” 

“1?” Yates echoed. “ Balderdach! If 
Emily wants you, she can have you with 
my blessing. You’re a decent enough chap; 
but I'll tell you one thing, Mike, my boy— 
if you do this without consulting Emily, 
she’ll nev er want you, and I’ll never let her 
have you!” 

“T have to stand on my own feet, sir,” 
Michael protested. 

“ Here!” said Yates. “ Here’s a bargain. 
You go ask Emily what to do. If she says 
quit, you can go. If she says stick, you’ve 
got to stick, and you’ve got to fight this 
fight for Barber John to the end. That’s a 
bargain! Put it up to Emily. Are you on, 
Mike?” 

The boy’s head drooped; he was silent 


for a space. Then he lifted his head and 
met the other’s eyes. 
“ All right, sir—Ill do it,” he said. 


“ That’s a bargain.” 
They gripped hands. 
his watch. 
“Your father’s train is in,” he said re- 
gretfully. “ You’ve missed him, and so 
have I.” 


Yates glanced at 


Ill 


Outsipe the bank they separated. Eli 
Yates went toward the post-office to get 
what mail might have come in on the train 
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that brought Barber John and Cal. If 
Michael Bolton had turned that way with 
him he would have found his father in old 
Bildad’s carriage, with a little group of old 
friends about him; but he did not do so. 

It was dark before this, and the streets 
of Hardiston were poorly lighted at best, 
There was a sputtering arc-light at the cor- 
ner of Main and Broadway, another a 
block away in either direction. Most of 
the stores were closed or closing, and the 
Nickleodeon, half-way from the bank to 
the post-office, had not yet turned on the 
current in its gaudy and illuminated front. 

Even the big hotel on the corner was 
dark. The fulfilment of a dream, this hos- 
telry had begun by being the finest in 
southern Ohio; but Hardiston could not 
support it. After struggling for years 
against a succession of mortgages and fore- 
closures, it had been closed for good and all 
a month before. The vestibule now housed 
a bootblack’s stand, the bootblack’s empty 
chairs furnished lounging-places for the 
drivers of a few public automobiles which 
haunted the corner; but this was the only 
life in the big structure. 

Most of the people on the eeek, unless 
they were definitely bound home for sup- 
per, or toward some other goal, drifted 
down to the post-office and joined the little 
group around Barber John’s carriage. 
When Eli Yates got there, John was hold- 
ing something like a reception. Bildad sat 
stiff and proud upon the driver’s seat of the 
carriage, while John stood on the sidewalk 
below him. 

Eli greeted his old friend, and gripped 
his hand. He started to tell Joi.a that his 
son was about, but took second thought 
and held his tongue, just as Henry Canter 
had held his tongue at the station. Mike 
Bolton and his father must work out their 
own problem. 

Canter was at the post-office with his 
car. So was Charley Marsh, the principal 
owner of Hardiston’s biggest blast furnace; 
and so was B. B. Beecham, editor, reporter, 
and business manager of the Journal—a 
man of sense and sensibility, and a living 
force in Hardiston town and county. Every 
one called him “ B. B.” He was a few 
years younger than Barber John, and had 
been away at college when John was taken 
to prison; but he had always known the 
story. 

Cal Bolton had gone inside to get the 
mail; but it was not yet distributed, so he 
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had to wait. There was a long delay be- 
fore they were ready to continue on the 
way to Cal’s home. This delay gave Bar- 
ber John time to greet old friends, to 






















“YOU RESIGNED 
FROM THE BANK ? 
MIKE, WHAT DO YOU 
MEAN?” 





meet new ones. It 
also gave Michael 
Bolton time for 
what he had decid- 
ed to do. From 
the bank, he turned 
up Main Street, 
away from the post-office, as far as the cor- 
ner; then down Broadway till he came to 
Eli Yates’s home. 

In Hardiston young men do not begin 
life in big houses built with the money of 
their fathers. They live, at first, quite 
humbly; they are comfortable, self-respect- 
ing, and self-supporting. In late middle 
life, when they have put aside a small for- 
tune on their own account, they build new 
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homes, and go South in the winter, and 
East in the summer, and take long, pleasant 
tours in their cars between-whiles. They 
are cosmopolites; they knew New York 
better than most of that city’s 
own inhabitants; they are men of 
the world. 

This business of the little home 
to start with, and the big one later 
on, is the outstanding character- 
istic of the town. 
There are twoscore 
or threescore men 
who have thus 
prospered. If you 
set a photograph of 
the neat four-room, 
single - story house 
where they took 
their brides beside 






another photograph that shows their later 
and more commodious dwelling, you have 
an epitome of their existence. They began 
thus, the pictures say; they prospered, and 
this larger home is the fruit of their later 
days. 

Men do not rush to build these larger 
dwellings; they wait till the appointed time. 
Eli Yates, though he might have been worth 
half a million dollars at this time, lived 





























with his wife and daughter in the same lit- 
tle house which he had bought the year 
they were married. It was painted white, 
and was in good repair; but it was of a 
single story, and there were only six rooms 
in it, even if you included the kitchen. 














Nevertheless, it served; and no one under- 
rated Eli because he had not yet thought 
it time to spread his wealth for every eye 
to see. 

Michael Bolton came to this house, and 
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knocked, and Emily came to the door. She 
wore a blue-checked gingham apron, and 
there was flour on her hands, and on her 
round arms, and in her hair. She was what 
every one calls a nice-looking girl; she was 
also beautiful, which is a very different 
thing. The two do not always go together; 
but if you are lucky, you know the sort of 
girl I mean. 
Furthermore, Emily was as nice as she 
looked, and Michael 
Bolton thought she 
was nicer. What she 
thought of Michael 


“ THEY DON'T WANT 

ME ANY MORE, WITH 
A FATHER LIKE — WITH 
MY FATHER HOME," HE SAID WRETCHEDLY 


was no great secret, except from him. 
When she saw Michael at the door, she 

smiled happily, and held out her dabbled 
hands apologetically. 

“Ym making biscuits for supper,” she 
explained. 

“Can I talk to you for a minute?” 
Michael said soberly. 

“Of course,” she said; “ but I thought 
you'd be meeting your father. Is the train 
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late? Come out into the kitchen. I can’t 
leave my biscuits. Shut the door.” 

That was a way Emily had of talking— 
everything at once. It always reduced 
Michael to a pleasant confusion. She had 
already started back toward the kitchen, 
and he shut the door and followed her 
through the hall that divided the parlor 
from the front bedroom, and through the 
big living-room that ran clear across the 
middle of the house, and through the din- 
ing-room. She had the biscuit dough on 
the bread-board, and was working at it with 
a glass rolling-pin with black handles. 

“ Didn’t your father come?” she asked, 
as he followed her into the kitchen. “ I’m 
wild to see him. Aren’t you disappointed 
he was late? Those old trains are always 
late. How late is he?” 

“ He isn’t late,” said Michael. 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“ But why didn’t you go to meet him? 
He’d be looking for you at the station.” 

“TI had to—I had some business to at- 
tend to,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say,” she demanded, 
her knuckles on her hips and her head pret- 
tily tilted on one side, “ that my dad kept 
you at the bank when your father’s train 
came in?” 

“No,” said Mike. “ No, I guess I kept 
him—if anybody did.” 

She forgot the biscuits completely. 

“ Mike Bolton, what are you talking 
about?” 

“T’ve resigned from the bank,” Mike 
said huskily. 

She understood then that something was 
seriously wrong with the boy; and she for- 
got her biscuits. Her eyes widened, and 
there was trouble in them. She turned a 
little pale, and her voice was little more 
than a whisper when she asked: 

“ Resigned from the bank? Mike, what 
do you mean?” 

“ They. don’t want me any more, with a 
father like—with my father home,” he said 
wretchedly. 

She flushed angrily. 

“Who said that they don’t want you 
any more?” 

“I said so,” Mike told her. “ Any one 
knows that. A bank can’t have a man like 
me, with a father like him.” 

“Mike Bolton,” said Emily hotly, “ stop 
that! Be still! Do you mean to say you 


think the bank will think you ought to—”’ 
She hesitated, feeling that she was becom- 
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ing enmeshed in words. “ Mike Bolton,” 
she began again, “ are you ashamed of your 
father?” 

“No,” said Mike, without conviction. 

“You are!” she accused. Her finger 
was leveled at him, not a foot from his 
eyes. “ You are!” 

He saw that she thought he ought to be 
ashamed of being ashamed, so he denied 
his shame. 

“I’m not,” he said more vigorously. 
“T’m not ashamed of him.” 

“Then what are you acting like you are 
for?” Emily asked. 

She had an uneasy feeling that the phras- 
ing of her question might have been im- 
proved, but he understood. 

“T should think any one would see that 
they couldn’t have a fellow like me in a 
bank,” said Mike. 

Emily studied him. 

“ Did you tell my father you were going 
to quit?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“ Yes, I told him to-night.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He said not to.” 

“ Well, what are you doing it for, then?” 

“I’m doing it because it’s the only thing 
to do.” 

“T didn’t think you were a coward, 
Mike,” she said slowly. 

Michael Bolton flushed at that, but he 
held silent, trying to think. He shaped his 
words carefully, and when he spoke again 
there was manhood in him, so that the girl 
was pleasantly afraid of him. 

“ Emily,” he said, “ your father told me 
to come and see whether you thought I 
ought to resign. We agreed that I would 
do whatever you decided. I came here to 
ask you what I was to do.” 

She shook her head. 

“You mustn’t ask me, Mike. 
affair.” 

“ I’m not going to ask you,” he said slow- 
ly. “ I’m beginning to see the thing a little 
straighter. I thought I was doing it be- 
cause it was the right thing to do; but I 
guess I wasn’t. I guess I was just doing it 
because I was a coward, like you said. I 
guess I’ve just been thinking that when— 
my father came home, he and I would be 
out of it, and people wouldn’t speak to us, 
and all that; and I was going to lie down 
and let them walk over us.” 

“ But you’re not going to!” 
softly. “ You couldn’t do it! 


It’s your 


she cried 
If you're 





























ashamed of your father, isn’t every one else 
going to be?” 

He nodded. 

“T know,” he said. “It’s a fight. It’s 
bound to be a fight.” He smiled ruefully. 
“If there’s ever a penny missing at the 
bank, they’re going to say I took it, or my 
father did, and things like that.” He flung 
up his head. “I don’t care,” he said. 
“I’m going to stick!” 

She wanted to cry; she wanted to 
kiss him. What she did do was to 
return to her biscuits with a little 
exclamation. 

“I’ve got to hurry these,” she 
said. ‘“ You’d best go along.” 
Michael Bolton had been 
quite strong a moment 

before; but he was only 
a boy, after all. He 
wanted reassurance 
now. 


MICHAEL CAME TO THE WINDOW AND LOOKED IN, 
STUDYING THE FACE OF BARBER JOHN, 
AND TREMBLING 
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that would go without guidance and stand 








“Tell me, Emily—do you think that’s 
right?” he asked. 

She did kiss him then—couldn’t help it; 
floury arms around his neck, soft lips press- 
ing his. Then she thrust her hands against 
his breast, pushing him away, as she cried: 

“ Go, go see your father, Mike!” 

He went home with a white smudge 
across his shoulders and white blotches on 
the lapels of his coat; but his cheeks were 
not white. They 
were red, and his 
eyes were shin- 
ing. 


IV 


CAL BOLTON 
drew his liveli- 
hood from horse- 
flesh. He was a 
trader of horses 
by birth, instinct, 
and _ predilection, 
and he would 
rather make a 
trade at a loss 
than never make 
a trade at all. 
Horses had 
passed through 
his hands by the 
thousand in the 
last twenty years 
or so. Few of 
them remained 
long. He be- 
lieved in a quick 
turnover. 

But that he 
might have use 
for the _ horses 
which he owned, 
for his stock in 
trade, he main- 
tained a livery- 
stable. This was 
before the auto- 
mobile drove horses 

from the country roads. 

It was in the days when, on 

a fair Sunday in spring, sum- 
mer, or fall, every available horse 

and buggy in town was chartered for 
drives out through the country roads to 


Canter’s Caves, or Buzzard’s, or some other 
beauty-spot of the county. 


Young men came to Cal to hire horses 
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without hitching; fathers of families came 
for steady and reliable pairs which might 


be trusted with children underfoot when 


they were unhitched and tied beneath the 
trees while the picnic lunch was being eaten. 
Some few ancient steeds of sterling worth 
won such renown and made such friends 
that Cal gave them a lifelong berth in his 
stables; and when they were past their use- 
fulness, he sent them to green fields and 
pastures new on some one of the dozen 
farms he maintained throughout the 
county. These farms were not ostensibly 
owned by Cal; but the farmers were his 
friends and partners, and Cal was accus- 
tomed to make his trades, now and then, 
through these agencies. In the matter of 
the mules, for instance— 

Cal was telling that story when Michael 
Bolton got home from Emily’s. Cal’s 
house, where he and Michael lived, with an 
old woman to care for them, was on Broad- 
way, just around the corner from the livery- 
stable. It was a large, ramshackle house, 
so well shaded by luxuriant trees that the 
dark rooms were always damp and moldy, 
and the yard was too wet for grass to grow. 
These trees grew close against the house, 
shadowing it gloomily. 

When Michael came to the gate—it hung 
on rusty hinges, dragging across the bricks 
of the pavement when it was swung open 
in a way that had worn a smooth furrow 
in their hard surface—he saw that the sit- 
ting-room was brightly lighted and the 
blinds were raised. Cal sat by the coal fire 
there. Facing him on the other side of the 
fireplace was another man, bulking hugely 
in his chair because of the thick hump be- 
tween his shoulders. Old Bildad, who 
cared for the horses, drove carriages when 
a driver was demanded, and served as a sort 
of butler in the house between-whiles, was 
busy about the room. 

Through the glass of the front door, 
Michael could see the lighted dining-room 
at the end of the hall. He stood for a mo- 
ment at the gate, watching this father of 
his, whom he had not seen for so many 
years. 

He could see Barber John’s face plainly 
in the firelight—a heavy, gaunt counte- 
nance, with the big nose and the long chin 
unpleasantly conspicuous. He thought his 
father terribly ugly and deformed and 
hideous. 

“ He looks like what he is,” Michael told 
himself bitterly. 
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But he meant to stick, anyway. This 
man was his father. Every one knew it. 
If he could only go away, start a new life 
in some place where his father was not 
known! He had had this thought for a 
year or more, ever since he knew Barber 
John would soon be coming home. 

But Emily was here! He had always 
known that he could never go away and 
leave Emily; and he could not take her 
with him. Even if she would go, he had 
not money enough. He had a few hundreds 
saved; it would mean thousands to give 
Emily all that she deserved. 

He pushed the gate open, and went on 
tiptoe across the sodden ground that might 
have been a lawn but for the deadly shade 
of the big trees. He came to the window 
and looked in, studying the face of Barber 
John, and trembling. 

He could not drive himself to go in; but 
after a few minutes he heard the echoing 
footsteps of some one coming down the 
street. People would see him, here by the 
window, and understand. To avoid this 
discovery, Michael tiptoed back to the gate, 
then came up the walk with sounding foot- 
steps, climbed the two steps to the narrow 
front veranda, opened the door, and went 
into the house. 

He was hanging his hat on the rack of 
the front hall when Barber John came to 
the door of the sitting-room, not six feet 
from him, and their eyes met. Neither 
spoke. Michael looked at his father; then, 
over his father’s shoulder, he saw Cal. His 
uncle’s face was distorted with a grimace 
of warning and command. Michael looked 
back to Barber John. 

“You're my father,” he said huskily. 

Barber John smiled at his son. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

When the hunchback smiled, Michael 
forgot that his father was ugly. He looked 
steadily at the older man, as if trying to 
read him to the depths in that one long 
scrutiny. Then Barber John stepped for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

“ Hello, son!” he said. 

They shook hands in brief embarrass- 
ment. Michael had been afraid his father 
would kiss him. He was immensely re- 
lieved to have escaped such an ordeal. 

“‘ Come in to the fire,” said Barber John. 

Michael followed him back into the sit- 
ting-room. Barber John sat down. With 
a rare understanding, he guessed the boy’s 
uneasiness. 

















“Go on with that story about the 
mules, Cal,” he said to his brother, to give 
Michael time to find himself. ‘“ What was 
the end of it?” 

Cal did not fully understand; neverthe- 
less, with an eye on Michael, he obeyed. 

“T was telling about that span o’ mules 
I sold to old Henderson, from up the 
crick,” he explained. 

Michael saw that Cal was speaking to 
him and seemed to expect a reply. 

“Oh!” he said awkwardly. 

“ T’d sent him word I had a good span, 
you understand,” Cal went on. “ He need- 
ed ’em for his mine; and he drove down 
one Sunday, and we went out to the stable 
and looked ’em over. They needed shear- 
ing, and they needed pasturing; but they 
was good stock. When we come to talk 
business, I said three hundred. At that he 
laughed, and offered two. I stuck to three. 
He went up in the air; said they wasn’t 
worth two, but he’d pay it as a favor to me, 
because he needed ’em ba. I said three. 
By ’n’ by he got into his team and drove 
back up the crick. He said I was several 
things, up to and including a thief.” 

Cal Bolton chuckled at the recollection. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ I sent them mules 
down to Sowers’s farm, in Beaver. Left 
‘em there two or three weeks, and told 
Sowers to trim ’em up. Then a friend of 
mine got talking with Henderson one day, 
and Henderson was still needing mules, and 
said so; so Dan Morgan, this friend of 
mine, told Henderson that Sowers, down 
to Beaver, had a first-rate span of mules. 
Sure enough, three four days after, Hen- 
derson drove down there, and told Sowers 
he’d heard ‘he had some mules for sale. 
Sowers said no; said he’d bought a span 
for his farm work, but he didn’t figure to 
sell them. Henderson asked to see ‘em, 
and looked ’em over, and offered two fifty. 
Sowers wouldn’t hear to that; said he didn’t 
want to sell. So in the end, Henderson of- 
fered three hundred, and Sowers sold. Hen- 
derson took em home that night. Course, 
I couldn’t let it go without him knowing, 
so I fixed it for Claar to get a look at them 
mules, and Claar told Henderson they was 
the span I had had. And Henderson went 
sky high.” 

“Sued you, didn’t he?” Barber John 
asked. “I was thinking you said so.” 

“Sure. Went r’arin’ t’arin’ round, and 
sued me in the courts. Said I’d defrauded 
him, got money on false pretenses, pretend- 
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ing the mules wasn’t the same mules. Of 
course, that only made it worse. Before 
that, only a few had knowed about it; but 
after every man he met give him the dry 
grins.” 

Cai hesitated, and spat into the fire. 

‘““ Always been my experience,” ‘he con- 
cluded, “ that when a dog rips out the seat 
o’ your pants, best thing to do is to get ’em 
mended and keep your mouth shut. Talk- 
ing only makes it worse. A horse trade is 
like that.” 

While Cal spoke, Michael had been 
watching his father. Barber John, looking 
once or twice that way, caught his son’s 
eyes upon him, and thereafter kept his own 
upon the fire. His heart was sore. Never- 
theless, he would not hurry the boy. As 
Cal finished, he laughed softly. 

“IT remember a story they used to tell 
on old Davy Jones, of Sardis,” he said. 
“ Davy had a horse, and a man wanted to 
buy it. Davy didn’t like to sell, he said. 
‘You don’t want that horse,’ he kept tell- 
ing the other man. ‘ He don’t look good to 
me. He don’t look good to me.’ But the 
man bought, anyway. Next day he found 
out the reason the horse didn’t look good.” 

Cal and John laughed together, and 
Michael, who had never heard the story 
before, asked: 

Why was it?” 

“ The horse was stone blind,” said Bar- 
ber John, smiling at his son. 

Michael laughed. It was the first time 
he had laughed since he came into the 
room. 

Then they were called to supper—to such 
a supper as only the country and the little 
towns can ever know. A chicken, boiled 
until the bones may be drawn from the 
flesh as if the flesh were jelly, swimming in 
the golden yellow of its own fat, and 
heaped around with feathery dumplings 
and potatoes faintly golden without and 
snowy white within. Furthermore, crisp 
biscuits, each no more than a mouthful; 
butter churned that morning, and innocent 
of salt; grape jelly; apple butter com- 
pounded of picked apples and home-pressed 
cider, and boiled all day long in a vast 
copper kettle above a fire in the open air; 
coffee with an aroma better than the bou- 
quet of fine wine; cottage cheese; and 
afterward, brown apple dumplings, swim- 
ming in golden cream. Pity the plutocrat 
who never knew such fare! 

Michael had a boy’s appetite, and was 
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too busy with eating to have much to say; 
but Cal, valiant trencherman, could talk 
and eat at the same time. The fact that 
his mouth was full of chicken, dumpling, 


OVER HIS FATHER'S 
SHOULDER, MICHAELSAW 
CAL. HIS UNCLE’S FACE 
WAS DISTORTED WITH A 
GRIMACE OF WARNING AND COMMAND 
MICHAEL LOOKED BACK TO BARBER JOHN 
“you'RE MY FATHER,” HE SAID HUSKILY 


potato, and knife-blade did not check his 
nimble tongue. 


Barber John, eating lightly, listened 
smilingly. He listened to Cal; and when 
he could do so without disturbing Michael, 
he watched his boy—hungrily. 

Cal told his tales,one after the other, end- 
lessly. His heart was sore for his brother; 


he had hoped that the boy would meet them 
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at the station, would greet Barber John 
with riotous affection. He saw the hurt in 
John’s eyes now, and to banish it and cover 
it he spun his stories. 

Once or twice he tried to lead Michael 
to talk; but the boy could answer ques- 
tions and little more, so that after each at- 
tempt Cal had to take up the burden of 
his song again. 

After supper they went into the sitting- 
room once more. Cal lighted a stogy, and 
Barber John took one when it was offered. 
Michael smoked a pipe; he would have pre- 
ferred a cigarette, but he had an uneasy 
feeling that his father, nearly twenty years 
out of the world, might be sufficiently old- 
fashioned to object to them. 


The pipe was strong; he did not like it. 
It made him uncomfortable, stupid. After 
a time he grew sleepy. At last he rose, and 
when they stopped their talk and looked 
toward him, he said awkwardly: 

“T guess I'll go to bed—Uncle Cal.” 














He had tried to say “ father,” but he 
could not shape his lips to the word. 

“ All right,” Cal said shortly. 

Barber John got up and took Michael’s 
hand again. 

“ Good night, son,” he said. 

Michael’s eyes dropped. 

“Good night!” he said hurriedly. 

Barber John let go his hand, and he 
went quickly out into the hall and up the 
stairs. 

When he was gone the two brothers sat 
for a considerable time in silence. Barber 
John was thinking; Cal was trying to find 
words to soothe the other’s hurt. In the 
end he swung desperately into another 
horse-trading tale; but Barber John did 
not listen to it, and at the dénouement he 
asked huskily: 

“Cal, what do you make of the boy?” 

Cal boiled over at that. 

“Td like to take him out in the box- 
stall and take a rawhide to him!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Barber John smiled and shook his head. 

“No, Cal, you’re wrong,” he said. He 
considereél a moment, while the other held 
his peace. “I hoped,” he went on, “ that 
he would—have a warmer greeting for me; 
but you see, Cal, I was thinking of him as 
a baby, even now. I’ve stood still for 


BARBER JOHN’S BOY 
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twenty years; I felt, though I knew it 
could not be, that he had stood still, too; 
but he hasn’t, Cal. He—he’s not quite a 
man, yet; but he’s a man-size boy, with a 
boy’s sensitiveness.” 

He fell silent for a while. 
on, with a smile: 

‘““ He thinks of me as a shame and a dis- 
grace. He’s sensitive—morbidly sensitive. 
He imagines every one is watching him and 
saying behind his back: ‘ That boy’s father 
killed a man.’ After all, it’s only natural, 


Then he went 


Cz” 

“Tt’s rotten as hell. It’s damnable!” 
said Cal. 

“ Pshaw, no. It’s just boy; just blind 


and cruel and suffering youth, Cal. He'll 
get over it after a while, if we’re patient 
and careful.” 

“ [ve a mind to knock it out of him!” 

Barber John laughed softly. 

‘““You’d no more hurt the boy than I 
would, Cal. You’re a barking dog.” 

Cal said nothing. For a space of min- 
utes neither spoke. Then Barber John said 
wistfully: 

“* Nevertheless, Cal, it hurts to have the 
boy ashamed of me.” 

Big Cal Bolton stamped to his feet. 

‘““He’d best take care he doesn’t make 


you ashamed of him!” he cried. 





THE INVADERS 


Come ye out, white dreams, 
Hordes from another air! 


Creep from your daylight lair 
When spectral starlight streams 

And trembling tree-tips glisten in the moon, 
Murmuring their eery, whispered prophecies 


Of morrow’s golden noon. 


Come out, legions of the inner spheres! 
Subdue with magic spell 


My senses sentinel ; 
Beat back the thronging fears, 
The mad desires, the usurping thoughts, 


Which hold my citadel. 


Come, silent cohorts, to my spirit’s call! 
Break all the barriers down, 


Capture my kingdom all; 

Soft-footed, swarm the palace wall, 

Make me a subject in my own domain, 
Strike from me idle scepter, empty crown, 

And bind me willing captive to your thrall! 





Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
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ELOVED, I would tell a ghostly thing 
That hides beneath the simple name of spring. 
Wild beyond hope the news—the dead return; 
The shapes that slept, their breath a frozen mist, 
Ascend from out sarcophagus and urn, 
Lips that were dust new redden to be kissed, 
Fires that were quenched reburn. 


HE gardens of Adonis bloom again, 
And Proserpine may hold the lad no more 
That in her arms the winter long hath lain; 
Upflings he from the hollow-sounding door, 
Where love hath bruised her rosy breast in vain. 
Ah, through their tears—the happy April rain 


They, like two stars aflame, together run, 


Then lift immortal faces in the sun. 


FAINT, far music steals from underground, 
And to the spirit’s ear there comes a sound— 
The murmur vague and whisper delicate 
Of myriad atoms stirring in their trance, 
That for the lifted wand of order wait, 
Taking their stations in the cosmic dance, 
Mate linked to mystic mate. 





OF ADONIS 


‘ By Richard Le Gallienne 


a perished shapes rebuild themselves anew 
Nourished on essences of fire and dew; 
And in earth's cheek, but now so winter-wan, 
The color floods, and from deep wells of power 
Presses the sap of resurrection; 
The dead branch buds, the dry staff breaks in flower, 


The grass comes surging on. 


ERILY nothing dies—a brief eclipse 
Is all; and this blessed union of our lips 
Shall bind us still, though we have lips no more; 
For as the rose, and as the gods, are we, 
Returning ever; but the shapes we wore 
Shall have some look of immortality, 
More shining than before. 


AKE we our offerings at Adon’s shrine, 

For this is love’s own resurrection day. 

Bring we the honeyed cakes, the sacred wine, 
And myrtle garlands on his altars lay. 
“Oh, thou, beloved alike of Proserpine 
And Aphrodite, to our prayers incline! 
Be thou propitious to this love of ours— 

And we, the summer long, shall bring thee flowers.” 
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New Problems of Immigration 


WILL THERE BE A FLOOD OF IMMIGRANTS FROM WAR-TORN EUROPE, OR WILL 
EMIGRATION BE RESTRICTED?—THE HEAD OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
IMMIGRATION REVIEWS THE SITUATION, AND DEALS WITH 
THE SERIOUS QUESTION OF THE ALIEN ANARCHIST 


By Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner-General of Immigration 


Europe, and the promised return of 

normal conditions in the world, have 
brought to the front the question of future 
immigration. Perhaps no one of the many 
international activities which have been af- 
fected by the great struggle is more impor- 
tant than this, or presents a more compli- 
cated situation. 

The war has created new immigration 
problems, and has compelled us to view old 
problems from a new angle. The present, 
therefore, seems to be an appropriate time 
for sketching briefly, in the light of the ex- 
perience of the Federal Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, the world situation, so far as it may 
concern immigration to the United States, 
and especially the question of the immi- 
grant anarchist, which is causing us such 
grave concern to-day. 

During the century for which records of 
our immigration are available, approxi- 
mately thirty million individuals came to 
the United States from Europe. It is worth 
noting that prior to 1870 nearly all our 
European immigrants came from the north- 
ern and western countries — Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom; and this preponderance was main- 
tained until 1890. A very marked change, 
however, is shown in the records of the dec- 
ade ending with 1910, when four times as 
many immigrants came from the eastern 
and southern countries of Europe—Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Greece, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Spain, and European Turkey—than 
from the old sources; and this proportion 
continued up to the outbreak of the war in 


1Q14. 


se ending of armed hostilities in 


It is a commonly known fact that during 
the years when this change was taking place 
in the immigrant tide, the industrial life of 
the United States was also revolutionized, 
and that labor from the southern and east- 
ern countries of Europe played an impor- 
tant part in that unparalleled development. 
From its beginning, the new stream of im- 
migration has been essentially a more or 
less temporary movement to industrial cen- 
ters and the cities. Although the immi- 
grants came mostly from the farms of their 
native countries, comparatively few of them 
have shown an inclination to go to the land 
here. The old immigration, on the other 
hand, came to the United States during a 
period when agricultural development was 
in the ascendency; it was distributed to 
nearly every part of the country; it went 
into all branches of industry, and, as a rule, 
the immigrants became permanent home- 
makers. 

The last fiscal year witnessed an increase 
in immigration, though slight, the net in- 
crement to our population from that source 
being 20,790. Unless immigration is re- 
stricted by our government, or emigration 
is restricted or forbidden by European 
countries, the extent of the movement in 
the future, as in the past, will depend on 
the question whether the drawing power of 
this country continues to be greater than 
the holding power of Europe. 


THE WAR AND IMMIGRATION 


How the situation will be affected as a 
result of the war is problematical, and the 
history of our past immigration affords no 
really substantial criterion as a basis for 
speculation. In a general survey of Europe 
we shall find factors growing out of the war 
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which may retard immigration, and other 
factors which may promote it. 

On the one hand, it is found that perhaps 
eight million men of the age-groups from 
which most immigrants come perished in 
the conflict, while millions more were 
maimed or diseased to an extent likely to 
make their immigration impossible under 
our laws. On the other hand, Europe is 
laboring under heavy burdens which may 
render it difficult for those who remain to 
make a living; and the promised reduction 
of standing armies and armaments may add 
to the difficulty by releasing millions for 
the pursuits of peace who otherwise would 
follow the unproductive pursuits of war. 
Thus it is believed that the volume of fu- 
ture immigration will depend primarily on 
the ability of European countries to pro- 
vide profitable employment for those who 
have survived the war, and for those who 
hitherto have been occupied in the pursuit 
of war. 

Again, the realization of long-sought po- 
litical freedom may at least temporarily re- 
tard the flow of certain currents of immi- 
gration, as in the case of the Poles and the 
Czechoslovaks. On the other hand, forcible 
changes of sovereignty may be distasteful 
to other peoples—perhaps more especially 
to the Germans who have been transferred 
to Poland—thus stimulating their migra- 
tion to a new country. 

War weariness, among victors and van- 
quished alike, is another factor which may 
be a powerful incentive to immigration. 
The people of Europe generally are tired 
of war, and many of them are not inclined 
to believe that permanent peace is assured. 
They know that their fathers and grand- 
fathers have been obliged to bear the bur- 
dens of recurring conflicts; they themselves 
have repeated the experience, and now they 
fear that their children are destined to a 
like inheritance. Therefore many look to 
this country as a land of peace, where they 
and their descendants will be free from the 
constant menace of armed conflicts. 


THE EXODUS OF RUSSIAN JEWS 


The position in which the Jewish peoples 
in various countries find themselves as a 
result of war-changed sovereignty is an- 
other condition which may play an impor- 
tant part in our future immigration from 
Europe. Russia has long been the chief 
source of our Jewish immigration, and out 
of a total influx of nearly fifteen hundred 
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thousand of this race between 1899 and 
1914, more than two-thirds were natives of 
that country. A large percentage of these 
immigrants came from what is now the in- 
dependent ‘state of Poland; and if there is 
any truth in the reports of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing in that country, the exodus of Jews 
will probably be even greater than it was 
under the former Russian control. 

There are conflicting reports concerning 
the present status of the Jews in other 
parts of Russia. If peace brings them 
equality of political rights, free choice of 
residence, and religious freedom, the Jews 
may become permanently absorbed into the 
population; but unless these things are 
realized they are likely to emigrate in great 
numbers. 

It has been suggested that the belligerent 
countries may forbid or restrict emigration, 
in order to prevent their people from es- 
caping the burdens of reconstruction; but 
heretofore governments have almost inva- 
riably recognized the right of emigration. 
Theoretically, Russia did not admit the 
right of her people to leave her borders and 
reside in a foreign domain, but the fact 
that for many years that country was one 
of the chief sources of our immigration 
proves that the law was practically a dead 
letter. 

The Bureau of Immigration anticipates 
that restraint may be attempted in some 
cases, but it does not look for an actual 
denial of the right of emigration by any 
government. It expects and hopes, how- 
ever, that the nations generally will prevent 
the promotion of emigration by transporta- 
tion companies and other agencies—a prac- 
tise which flourished in some countries prior 
to the war. Germany may be cited as a 
state which did not permit such promotion, 
and it is believed that the paucity of emi- 
gration from that country was partially the 
resuit of this inhibition. 

Some concern has been caused by the re- 
cent revival of alien emigration from the 
United States. Such a movement is no new 
thing, for the records for the years from 
1899 to the outbreak of the war, for every 
hundred steerage passengers brought from 
Europe to the United States, thirty-six or 
thirty-seven were carried in the opposite 
direction. 

During the five years of war half a mil- 
lion aliens returned to Europe, whereas the 
normal movement, based on previous ex- 
perience, would have been about three times 
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as large. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that many more whose home-going 
has been deferred will depart whenever 
ocean passage is available. That many 
should desire to go to their native lands to 
visit relatives, to look after property, or to 
bring over their families is only natural; 
and following the signing of the armistice 
there was indication that an exodus of this 
nature would occur. Later reports, how- 
ever, indicate that disturbed conditions 
abroad have led many to postpone, if not 
to abandon, their intended journey. 


THE PROBLEM OF ALIEN ANARCHISTS 


One of the most serious problems con- 
nected with immigration is that of prevent- 
ing the influx of aliens whose presence 
here means danger to the very fabric of the 
government under which they have sought 
shelter. 

’ Our immigration laws provide for the ex- 
clusion of “ persons who believe in or ad- 
vocate the overthrow by force or violence 
of the government of the United States, or 
of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or 
are opposed to organized government, or 
who advocate the assassination of public 
officials, or who advocate or teach the un- 
lawful destruction of property; persons 
who are members of or affiliated with any 
organization entertaining and teaching dis- 
belief in or opposition to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful as- 
saulting or killing of any officer or officers, 
either of specific individuals or of officers 
generally, of the government of the United 
States or of any other organized govern- 
ment, because of his or their official char- 
acter, or who advocate or teach the unlaw- 
ful destruction of property.” 

Some of the people whose dangerous ac- 
tivities have recently attracted so much at- 
tention had resided in this country for 
many years, while others were recent ar- 
rivals. Some, it was claimed, were of the 
anarchistic class at the time when they en- 
tered the country, while others had become 
such after their arrival. As a rule, they re- 
ceived little attention in communities where 
they lived until our own participation in 
the world conflict put them to the extreme 
test of loyalty to our government—a test 
under which, in many cases, their true char- 
acter became apparent. 

Unfortunately it had been thought when 
the act of February 7, 1917, was under 
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consideration, that the most dangerous 
aliens of these classes were those who not 
only held anarchistic views, but advocated 
or taught anarchy. Accordingly, definite 
provision was made for the deportation of 
aliens of the latter class, while there was 
some doubt whether anarchists could be 
deported as such unless evidence could be 
produced showing activity along one or 
more of the lines indicated by the descrip- 
tive phrases of the law above quoted. 

Realizing, however, that the right of the 
Department of Labor to deport in any case 
in which a question of law could be raised 
would be vigorously contested, an effort 
was made to secure from Congress amenda- 
tory legislation which would remove from 
the statute all doubtful questions, and 
would clearly support the department in 
proceeding against alien members of all an- 
archistic classes. This was done, and a fur- 
ther provision was added to the existing 
law, making the deportation section appli- 
cable to the classes of aliens mentioned in 
the act irrespective of the time of their en- 
try into the United States. 


A CURIOUS INCONSISTENCY 


A curious circumstance with regard to 
many of the cases of deportation has come 
to our attention—that most of those who 
have been proceeded against seem to be 
opposed to all government as organized at 
present, yet in no class of cases arising 
under the immigration law has there been 
apparent so general a desire to claim, most 
vociferously if inconsistently, the right to 
be protected in every manner and to every 
degree by the existing government of the 
United States. 

An odd case is that involving one Frank 
R. Lopez, whose petition for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus looking to his discharge from 
custody uncer an immigration warrant was 
dismissed by the United States court for 
the Southern District of New York. The 
relator objected to his deportation upon the 
ground that since he was a “ philosophical 
anarchist,” rather than the type which be- 
lieve in assassination and other violence for 
the accomplishment of their ends, he should 
not come within the class denounced by the 
law. The opinion of Justice John C. Knox 
in the case has been considered not only 
important, but comprehensive. The judge 
declared that “ the very theory of anarchy 
and that of government must at all times be 
in conflict,” and he could not believe “ that 
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the philosophical anarchist, at least so far 
as his ultimate purpose is concerned, is any 
less dangerous than is the advocate of vio- 
lence.” 

Only a very few of the aliens arrested 
upon such charges were willing to submit 
to deportation as a result of the orderly 
processes of the administrative department. 
Writs of habeas corpus have been sought, 
and the most vigorous efforts have been 
made to have the courts set aside the pow- 
ers conferred upon the department by the 
Congress with regard to immigration con- 
trol. The bureau has been generally up- 
held by the courts, however, as only a few 
instances are on record of rulings in favor 
of the aliens. 

Of course it is well to bear in mind one 
thing in the case of the alien whose depor- 
tation as an anarchist is effected. Depor- 
tation is not a punishment for crime, and 
does not terminate a dangerous agitator’s 
career. The revolutionist is merely re- 


moved from one field of activity to another, 
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where he may continue his work. So far 
as we are concerned, however, the most re- 
cent laws provide that an alien anarchist 
who comes back after having been deported 
may be imprisoned and then again de- 
ported. 

The Secretary of Labor has decided not 
to accept the proposition of attorneys for 
an alien anarchist ordered deported, to per- 
mit him voluntarily to leave the United 
States. The Secretary’s refusal to accede 
to such an arrangement is based upon the 
reason that the waiving of deportation in 
favor of voluntary departure would operate 
to relieve anarchists of the penalties im- 
posed by law in the event of their again 
gaining admission to the United States. 

The United States will continue to ex- 
tend a welcome to all law-abiding immi- 
grants who are of the. right kind to mold 
into our American citizenship, but we must 
and shall be rigorous in ridding ourselves of 
the avowed enemies of orderly democratic 
government. 





TO A SPRING 


STRANGE little spring, by channels past our telling, 
Gentle, resistless, welling, welling, welling, 
Through what blind ways we know not whence 
You darkling come to dance and dimple, 

Strange little spring! 


Nature hath no such innocence, 
And no more secret thing, 
So mysterious and so simple; 
Earth hath no such fairy daughter 
Of all her witchcraft shapes of water. 


When all the land with summer burns, 
And brazen moon rides hot and high, 
And tongues are parched and grasses dry, 

Still are you green and hushed with ferns, 
And cool as some old sanctuary; 

Still are you brimming o’er with dew, 

And stars that dipped their feet in you. 


And I believe, when none is nigh, 

Only the young moon in the sky— 

The Greeks of old were right about you— 
A Naiad, like a marble flower, 

Lifts up her lovely shape from out you, 
Swaying like a silver shower. 


So in old years dead and gone, 
Brimmed the spring on Helicon, 
Nigh the sacred Muses’ dwelling, 
Dancing, dimpling, welling, welling, 
Just a little spring like you— 
Ferns and moss and stars and dew! 
Richard Leigh 





Welcome Home 


BY MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


daughter. She had never sneaked off to 

the movies, or met boys on the corner, 
or owned a transparent blouse. She taught 
school and saved her money. 

Then, suddenly, when she was twenty- 
four, she broke loose. She bought a house 
out on Long Island. Her parents raved— 
in their Bostonese manner. They said that 
she should have put her money into gilt- 
edged bonds; that they couldn’t understand 
such an obsession in a child of theirs; and 
that she could never furnish a house, even 
if she did manage to keep up the payments. 

To which Jeanne replied, in her calm, 
pleasant voice: 

“Why did you call me Jeanne? If you 
had upheld tradition, I would have been 
Martha or Sarah or Harriet. Wasn't it to 
bring a little frivolous gleam into our lives?” 
They exchanged confused glances. “ There! 
I knew it! Then don’t oppose me if I try 
to live up to my name. And as for fur- 
nishings, there are the things Aunt Sarah 
left me. I'll repair them, and in time I'll add 
to them—soft-colored rugs. and chintses, 
and more old mahogany.” 

“ But isn’t your home adequate?” her 
mother wanted to know. 

Jeanne glanced around the interior of the 
prim Bronx flat. It was so hard to explain 
to the old dears. Her little gray book- 
keeper father looked so tired, too. 

“ Please—please, I’ve got to do it!” she 
said softly. 

It was a white house, and it clung to the 
hillside; low and rambling, with a chimney 
at each end—a house to build dreams about. 
It was a bit out of repair, but time, taste, 
and money would make it utterly charming. 
Time she had, a lifetime. Taste she had 
nurtured through many secret excursions to 
antique-shops and libraries. Money she had 
not, but she knew how to save and make 
each penny do the work of three. 


4 EANNE WITHERSPOON was a model 


When school was out for the summer she 
actually took up her abode there. Her bed- 
room was not nearly finished. Some day it 
would be brave with chints at the low win- 
dows, and a four-poster, and a plain, old 
dresser below Aunt Sarah’s gilt oval mirror; 
but she installed a temporary cot cheer- 
fully. And so hard did she work, scraping, 
rubbing, polishing, upholstering, that she 
never knew the cot was not the four-poster 
once she had climbed into it. For the first 
time in her orderly, decorous life sie was 
consciously happy. 

Summer was half over when the adven- 
ture came. She had had Aunt Sarah’s 
rickety furniture sent over, and it stood 
piled on the veranda. She was staring at 
it in perplexity. It was in pretty bad 
shape, after many seasons in the locker- 
room. The little cherry chairs needed some 
spindles and rounds and new cane. The 
wall-table lacked hinges. The high-boy, be- 
lying its name, lacked legs. 

‘“ But I’m going to tackle them,” she said 
aloud. “ Those cherry chairs are almost 
like the ones Hayes charges sixty dollars 
apiece for. In fact, they’re a better design, 
I wonder if hand-caning is hard!” 

She looked up inquiringly. The adven- 
ture was striding up the red brick walk. 
Of course she did not know he was an ad- 
venture. He was simply a big, aggressive- 
looking young man, who had just jumped 
out of a flivver. Probably he wanted to 
take her order for patent window-locks or 
next year’s shrubs. 

“| beg pardon.” He directed a pair of 
startlingly blue eyes on her. “ My cadiator 
leaks. Can you give me a pail of water?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ T'll get it.” 

He followed her into the kitchen, cast his 
eye about efficiently for a pail, spied it be- 
fore she did, and filled it at the sink. Out 
on the veranda again, he paused. 
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“ Indeed, I don’t intend to,” Jeanne said 
indignantly. “ But the question is, can I 
do the work properly myself? I want to 
save expense.”’ 

“ You can, if you have an average brain 
and common sense,” 
he replied bluntly. 





























“YOU CAN RE- 
STORE THESE 
CHAIRS YOURSELF IF YOU HAVE AN 
AVERAGE BRAIN AND COMMON SENSE” 


“* Some jolly old furniture you have 
here,” he remarked. 

“It was my aunt’s. I’m going to 
restore it.” 

He set the pail down. 

“Why, these chairs are cherry 
under this abominable varnish. They 
ought to be -just filled and waxed and Jeanne repressed a gasp. 
rubbed—rubbed till your arms drop off. “ T’m going by a chair-factory this after- 
And don’t have machine-caning set into noon. I can get you a bunch of cane. It 
them!” won’t be more than a dollar.” 
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“ T shouldn’t want to bother you.” 

“ No bother,” he said crossly. He picked 
up the pail of water. Half-way down the 
walk he turned. “ And when you replace 
those rounds and spindles, be sure you use 
cherry. I hate a botchy job.” 

“ Oh!” said Jeanne. 

He filled his radiator, returned the pail 
to the kitchen, and strode out to his car. 


“T’ll bring the cane about six. Good- 
by;” and without another glance he 
chugged off. 

Jeanne sat down weakly. 

“* My soul!” she said. “ My soul!” 

Then she did a strange thing. She ran 


up-stairs and seized her hand mirror. What 
she saw did not please her. Her apron- 
dress was not tidy. One can’t scrape paint 
tidily. Her light-brown hair did not gleam 
from one hundred strokes. She had tumbled 
into bed the night before after only a hasty 
combing. Though she had a good com- 
plexion, it might be made better. She made 
a sudden, revolutionary decision. She would 
massage her face. She had cold-cream and 
soap and hot water. And she would do it— 
well, some time before six o’clock. 

She did not make much progress with her 
house that afternoon. The massage took 
quite a while. After it she changed ex- 
travagantly into the one dainty muslin she 
possessed. A mounting excitement pulsed 
through her. Remember, Jeanne had never 
done the things that girls do. 


II 


“ WELL, here’s your cane. Ninety cents.” 

Jeanne was as matter-of-fact herself. She 
counted out the change. 

“ Thank you very much. I'll begin ex- 
perimenting to-morrow morning.” 

Then, just as she was thinking about ask- 
ing him to sit down, he planted himself 
solidly on the steps. 

“ Aren’t you going to sit down, too?” he 
demanded. 

“Why, yes, surely.” 

Some day the veranda would have built- 
in benches, but now it was guiltless of fur- 
niture save Aunt Sarah’s seatless chairs. 
Consciously she seated herself beside him. 

“ Live here?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’ve just bought it.” 

“You’re lucky! I’ve had my eye on it 
for a long time. “see here, are you sure 
you've got taste? Don’t you go and spoil 
this house!” 

It was so rude that it was ridiculous. 
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Jeanne laughed. Her musical laugh always 
surprised people. He glanced up at her 
quickly, with a sudden softening of feature. 

“Why didn’t you buy it yourself?” she 
asked. 

“ Darn antiquarians, anyhow! Off to 
Korea next week. Be out there two years, 
likely. Take my advice—never hire out 
to an antiquarian.” 

* All right, I won’t.” 

She waited for his story. 

“I’m his secretary. Five-year contract. 
More than two years of it left. Never con- 
tract with any one! It’s bad business. Still, 
it was the only way I saw then to pay off 
my college debt.” 

‘“ Does he excavate?” 

“* All day long. Like a coal-miner. Some- 
times in the ground, sometimes in old li- 
braries. Me at his elbow, both picking and 
digging. Then he dictates all night.” 

“ But when do you write the dictation, 
or sleep?” 

“When he wears himself out and has to 
go to bed for several days. Fortunately 
that’s quite often. A merry life, I assure 
you. What do you do?” 

““ Mine is a merry life, too.”” Jeanne had 
never talked freely to a man before. It 
exhilarated her. ‘I teach—eight-year-old 
youngsters in the Bronx.” 

He surveyed her profoundly till she 
reddened. 

‘And you’ve up and bought a house out 
here! Well!” 

“ 1 had a right to,” she began warmly. 

‘“ Hold on, neighbor. I didn’t say I don’t 


approve. By George, I think it’s great! 
Go to it. But use your head. I see you 
have one. Don’t let expense pile up. Folks 
approve?” 


“ N-not entirely.” 

He chuckled. 

“T get you. Right-hand little lady till 
now, eh? Pennies in the savings-bank, 
and all.” 

It seemed disloyal to her parents to 
chuckle back, but Jeanne did. She couldn’t 
help it. 

“ But don’t imagine I’ve been abused,” 
she hastened to add. “I have a—a very 
happy home in the city. This is my own 
waywardness.” 

He waved largely. 

“Don’t explain,” he grinned. Suddenly 
he rose. “I must go. Notes to write up. 
I'll be down in the morning and see about 
the caning. To-morrow’s mine!” he said 














fiercely. ‘‘ With all his faults he gives me 
my Sundays.” 

“] gather that you live at the home of 
your employer.” 

He jerked his head to the east. 

“ Big colonial place up there. Peach of 
a house. My domain is the left wing of 
the attic. Picked it myself, and the old 
boy gave me free rein. I’ve got some in- 
teresting junk. Wish you might see it. If 
it wasn’t for Korea!” 

Jeanne breathed hard. 

“ We’re—-we’re not introduced yet.” 

“ That’s so. I’m Forbes Ray.” 

“I’m Jeanne Witherspoon.” 

“Scotch spelling on the first name, or 
French?” 

“ French,” she told him, and her cheeks 
burned. 

“ Good!” 

“Why good?” 

“Oh, you need a name like that. Sort 
of a sparkling jewel—Jeanne—alongside of 
Witherspoon—huh!” He made a wry 
mouth. “I always felt that I’d be a hap- 
pier man if I was named Reginald, or 
Galahad, or Harold, or something fancy. 
Forbes is so blunt. Lord knows, I’m blunt 
enough without it.” 

‘““ Maybe it has made you so, just as mine 
is making me friv—” She stopped, scurry- 
ing for shallow water. “ Anyhow, a man 
doesn’t need a name to boost him. Men 
have so much freedom, as a matter of 
course, that it’s their own fault if they don’t 
develop their wings.” 

He shrugged his big shoulders. 

‘““ Maybe so, neighbor. Well, gooc night. 
We’re getting on, eh?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“ Good night.” 

Getting on! Ye heavens! Jeanne Wither- 
spoon talking freely to a man she had only 
just met—self-introduced at that! Why— 
why, the Witherspoons simply didn’t do 
those things! 

That night she brushed her hair for a 
long time. She employed some other first 
aids to beauty, too—things she had always 
sniffed at. 

Forbes Ray appeared before she had 
finished her breakfast. 

“ Lazy-bones,” he commented. “ Is there 
another cup of coffee in the pot?” 

There was not another cup of coffee, but 
she managed to squeeze out half a cup, and 
offered it without apology. He took it 


gravely, and proceeded to fill it to the brim 
with milk from her milk-bottle. 


Then he 
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sat down opposite her at the kitchen table. 
She expected to see him drain the cup in 
short order, but he sipped it fastidiously. 

“ Now I'll start caning while you do up 
the kitchen work,” he stated. “I hate a 
kitchen left mussy.” 

Jeanne started to gasp again, then 
checked herself. It seemed silly to be gasp- 
ing all the time. She might as well get 
used to him. But one thing did bother her. 
What if he should elect to stay all day? 
Her parents were coming in the afternoon. 

Hand-caning is not the easiest craft in the 
world. But Jeanne’s hands were strong, 
and, as Forbes Ray had opined, she had a 
head. By noon one chair was done. It was 
the only chair that was sound. 

‘“* T’d mend the rest before I caned them,” 
he suggested. “ I have some little pieces of 
cherry. I'll bring them over after dinner.” 

“ You’re very kind, but—I don’t usually 
work on Sunday afternoon. My father and 
mother are coming—”’ 

‘“‘ And you’d rather I didn’t come? I see. 
But, hang it, what would be the harm in 
my bringing them over?” 

““No harm,” she said quickly. “ Please 
come! It’s nice to have a neighbor.”’ 

“ The trouble with me is, I butt in,” he 
confessed. ‘“ There was another dame who 
bought a house over here last year, up the 
road a bit. Peach of a house, too. Got 
the colonial bug, like you. I tried to help 
her; but I got mad and quit. She insisted 
on using a velvet floral rug and some em- 
broidered sofa-cushions, just because she 
happened to have them. Huh! She had 
money, too. Widow. Gee, it was a shame!” 

“IT haven’t any money,” said Jeanne 
somberly, feeling a sharp pang which she 
recognized as jealousy. 

“But you have taste and sense; that’s 
more,” he told her. 

“Would you like to go through my house 
and let me tell you my plans?” she asked 
slowly. 

At once he walked inside. At first she 
felt shy about revealing her treasured ideas 
to this positive-tongued stranger—and shy 
in the presence of his pervading mascu- 
linity. But again he surprised her. He 
listened silently, appreciatively. His evi- 
dent approval loosened her tongue. It was 
one o'clock when they came out on the 
veranda again. 

“Your ideas are great,”’ he said briefly. 
“Now I’m off. I hope you have some- 
thing nourishing for dinner.” 
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“ T have—a big lamb chop. You thought 
it would be a mayonnaise sandwich, didn’t 
you? You don’t know my mother.” 

He laughed. 


“on, walt!” 

JEANNE SANK 
DOWN 
COME, 


“ THEY CAN ~ 
I SUPPOSE. MY ad 
OWN BROTHER OUGHT TO 
BE WELCOME IN MY HOUSE” 


“T’ll bring the wood about four,” were 
his last words. 


Ill 


JEANNE did not cook her chop at once. 
She sat very still, trying to catalogue this 
volcanic factor that had hurled itself into 
her life. Perhaps, if she had been versed in 
men, she would have resented his blunt- 
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ness; but, lacking comparisons, she was 
tolerant. 

“He’s a little boy yet,” she deduced. 
“He has all the earmarks of breeding and 
education, and he has brains. And he’s— 
so good-looking! I can’t see how he ever 
escaped sophistication; but he did, some- 
how. I don’t care if mother will be scan- 
dalized, I’m going to be friends with him!” 

When the visitors arrived, Mrs. Wither- 
spoon’s first remark to Jeanne was: 

“ How well you look, my dear! Your 

father and I were afraid you would be 

worn out, working in the heat.” 
Jeanne smiled and led the taik 

to other things. As the hour 
approached four, she did 

not feel nearly so 

nervous as she 

had expected. 

Presently she 

heard herself 

saying calmly: 


“Mother, father, this is my neighbor, 
Mr. Ray.” 

Herbert Witherspoon had in his little 
gray shell a courteous, hungry soul. He 
chatted with the newcomer with real friend- 
liness; but Jeanne saw her mother’s angu- 
lar shoulders assert themselves still more 
angularly. 

She watched the group uneasily. If only 
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her mother would enter the conversation! 
Mrs. Witherspoon could talk with a certain 
charm when she would. But she sat like a 
poker. There was trouble ahead. 

“ Mother, come out and see the window- 
box I made the other day,” said Jeanne. 

In the back yard the two women faced 
each other. 

“ Just how did you pick up this extraordi- 
nary person, Jeanne?” 

“T didn’t pick him up. Now, mother, I 
got you out here to tell you that you are 
not to go home and worry over the fact 
that I’ve made friends with a man. After 
all, you must have got acquainted with 
father.” 

“] lived under my parents’ roof at the 
time. Your father was properly presented 
to me. I dare say this person presented 
himself.” 

‘“‘ He asked me for a pail of water for his 
radiator. I’m not a child.” 

“Oh, I felt that something disastrous 
would come of your wild scheme!”’ 

“Well, he’s going to Korea next week, 
for two years.” 

“ Let us be thankful for that!” 

“ Mother, don’t you like him?” 

“That’s not the point. I admit I see 
nothing objectionable about him, so far, ex- 
cept a certain carelessness with his mother 
tongue. The point is, here you are, a 
spinster, twenty miles away from your 
parents, scraping acquaintance—”’ 

“ Don’t talk so to me!” 

Jeanne’s calm voice vibrated slightly. 
Mrs. Witherspoon went into the house. 

Forbes Ray’s call was short. Jeanne was 
glad that he left before her parents did. 
But the next morning he was back, asking 
for coffee again. 

“IT thought your employer never let you 
off except Sundays,” she reminded him. 

“T’m not off. I’ve got to beat it right 
back. I just wanted to tell you that we 
start for Korea to-morrow.” 

“ Oh!” 

She hoped he did not catch the blankness 
of her tone. A gray thread wove itself into 
the brilliant texture of the morning. 

“ But I'll manage to get over again this 
evening. I’ve been thinking about your 
house. There are a few details I’d like to 
talk over.” He set down his cup reluctantly. 
“ May I come?” he asked slowly. 

“ Yes,” Jeanne said. 

It was a curious day. The gray thread 
persisted, but did not dim the brilliant 
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texture. Her well-ordered mind was in a 
tumult. She was amazed at herself, and 
ashamed. She went to work feverishly, but 
the tumult continued. Was it usual, she 
asked herself a hundred times, for men to 
interest themselves in other people’s busi- 
ness this way? Alas, she had no precedent 
to go by. 

Still, she had her common sense. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Jeanne,” she told her- 
self. ‘‘ Houses and furnishings are his 
hobby. He would do as much if I were a 
grandmother.” 

If she had been quite honest she would 
have delved down further into her mind, 
and would have admitted that her interest 
in him concerned other things than furnish- 
ings; but she was a Witherspoon, and a 
Witherspoon shrinks from admissions. Al- 
ready she had branded herself a revolution- 
ist by daring to be friends with a self-pre- 
sented stranger. To go farther, even men- 
tally, bordered on the shameless. 

At dinner-time she put on her pretty 
muslin again. It was against her sanest 
judgment, for that dress was scheduled to 
last for best all summer. 

Blessed are the matter-of-fact! 

“Whew! Such a day!” was Forbes 
Ray’s greeting. ‘“ Finished up his bock this 
morning. Took it to the publisher’s myself. 
Packed my stuff this afternoon.” He jerked 
out a clean, folded handkerchief and wiped 
his ruddy face. ‘“ How’s the house? Geta 
lot done?” 

‘“T hemmed the living-room curtains and 
got them hung.” 

“ Let’s have a look at them.” 

It was already dusk inside. Jeanne put 
her hand toward the light switch, but he 
stopped her. 

“ I want to get the effect by the daylight 
that’s left. Why, this is splendid color for 
north windows! I believe you’re a bit of a 
barbarian yourself. And, by Jove, you’ve 
I thought 
you were poor.” 

“IT am,” she laughed; “ but I’m going to 
have the best in my little house, if it takes a 
hundred years.” 

They went out and sat on the steps again. 

“What were those details you wanted to 
talk over?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes—details. Hanged if I know!” 
Jeanne started, but not visibly. “ Did you 
eat a big dinner, Miss Witherspoon?” 

“Not big, but sufficient,” she answered 
wonderingly. 
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“ Get your hat, then. Let’s walk up the 
road to a tea-joint and get some dessert. 
I’m restless. Good Lord—Korea!”’ 

Jeanne rose. 

“I don’t need a hat to-night.” 

Forbes Ray was distinctly not a tea- 
room type. He filled up the artificially 
rustic place dreadfully. When he sat down 
in one of the frail chairs, Jeanne trembled 
for the result. He ordered pastry and ice- 
cream for them both. That surprised her. 
Even her little father was scornful of what 
he termed “ feminine fare’’—salads, creams, 
fancy cakes; but Forbes Ray went at them 
with the pleasure of a small boy plus 
that somewhat inconsistent fastidiousness of 
manner which he had exhibited over his 
coffee-cup. 

Jeanne marveled. Here was a man who 
could pick her father up with one hand, yet 
who retained the naiveté of a child. 

Back on the veranda steps he said: 

“ T didn’t make a hit with your mother.” 

“T know. I’m sorry.” 

“ T always shock people. 
either.”’ 

Jeanne could, but she did not enlighten 
him. 

“ Good Lord, good Lord—Korea!” 
exploded suddenly. 

“ Tt dues seem a long way off,”’ she agreed 
carefully. 

“ Will you be here when I come back?” 

“ Why, I think so.” 

The night was fragrant, and Jeanne, had 
she but known it, was like a flower in her 
light gown. 

“T detest a promiser,” he 
venomously after a few seconds. 

“ T—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“The fellows at school went around 
promising things to different girls. All rot! 
How did they know they’d come back? 
How did they know they wouldn’t change 
their minds? As a matter of fact, most of 
them did change their minds. There was 
a little girl next door when I was a junior. 
Pathetic little triangle of a face. She was 
waiting for a promiser. He’d gone out West 
and married some one else. We never had 
the nerve to tell her. I suppose she found 
it out in time.” 

Jeanne could not speak. If she could 
have found utterance she would not have 
known what to say. 

“ So let’s just write, and see how we feel 
about it when the two years are up.” 

She began to laugh helplessly. 


Can’t see why, 


he 


burst out 
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“ You always begin at the wrong end of 
a story.” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Why, I came 
over here intending to propose to you; but 
now I’m not going to.” 

“Oh!” 

“I'd like to, just awfully,” he went on 
earnestly. “‘ But—Korea—two years!” 

Jeanne could have shrieked, or wept, or 
laughed. She sat still, while more seconds 
passed. 

“Wonder what kind of letters you'll 
write,” he mused. ‘“ Witherspoon letter, or 
Jeanne letters? Combination, I suppose. 
By the way, I shall want to know just how 
you get on with the house.” 

“ T’ll keep you informed.” 

“Now I’m going;” and he actually 
started down the walk. 

A Witherspoon spinster does not recall a 
young man who has not declared his in- 
tentions—or, rather, one who has declared 
his intention of not declaring them; but 
Jeanne did! The psychologists will say it 
was her name that did it. 

‘““ Wait!” she called sharply. 

He wheeled about. 

“I’m human,” he growled. 

“ But so am I!” 

** Jeanne!” 

The tenderness, the yearning, made an 
ache in her heart. 

“1 don’t want you to promise anything,” 
she hurried on; “ but, oh, you can’t go this 
way! You don’t know what my training 
has been! I know it’s ungrateful to my 
parents to talk this way—and unmaidenly, 
too—” 

“Never use those terms in connection 
with yourself,” he cut in sternly. “ Go on.” 

“I never had any boy friends. Perhaps 
I should have if we had stayed in Boston. 
Mother never liked New York boys. And 
now that I’m grown, I’ve got over wanting 
them. I never should have gone a step out 
of my way to look at you. You know that. 
don’t you?” He nodded. “ But now that 
I do know you—now that I—we—” 

He dropped down to the step again and 
took her twisting, nervous fingers in his big, 
cool grasp. 

“ Now that we do know each other—un- 
conventionally,” she went on more steadily, 
“do you think it’s fair to go off—without 
telling me—more?” 

“ Jeanne!” He pronounced the name 
like a prayer. Without adding to her con- 
fusion he began to talk naturally. “I was 









always crazy about this house. I used to 
dread the day when there would be a new 
owner. The artist chap that’s just gone 
appreciated it, even if he couldn’t keep it 
up. I was afraid some dummy would buy 
it for speculation and spoil it. The other 
day, when I saw you here, I thought I’d 
satisfy my curiosity and my radiator at the 
same time. The radiator is a sieve, no 
bluffing. Say, it was a load off my mind! 
Right away you had me interested. I saw 
you were all wrapped up in the house; and 
yet you weren’t the type that usually goes 
in for artistic schemes. You had me guess- 
ing. For there’s not much Washington 
Square about you. You're practical. Then, 
when I came back with that cane, I saw 
that you are good to look at, too.” 

“ | can’t bear flattery now. Don’t!” 

But her fingers were not twisting. One 
of his hands was enough to keep them quiet. 
He put his arm around her. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean you’re extraordinarily 
pretty,” he said. 

She laughed without rancor. 

‘““ No, I guess I’m not,” she said. 

“ T hate an awfully pretty woman. Now 
you have a nicely balanced combination— 
brains, common sense, looks. And you’re 
my girl. I love you!” He swept her close. 
“ You courageous little thing, striking out 
for your happiness alone! Oh, ycu can 


have me!”’ 
“No, no—don’t promise.” 
“T won’t, but—” 


Instead, he kissed her. 

Jeanne had always privately considered 
that the institution of the kiss had been 
ridiculously overestimated all the way up 
through the centuries. It occurred to her 
now that her knowledge had been incom- 
plete; but she did not waste the moments 
with comparisons. She let herself live. 

‘“‘ Jeanne — Jeanne,” he was saying, 
“please let me promise to come back! 
Keep the little house ready!” 

“No, no, not a single promise.” 
could be strong now. ‘“ Now go!” 

‘“ Haven’t you anything to tell me?” 

“You must know—now—that I care.” 

Thus she let him go—to Korea. 


IV 


LATER in the evening she wondered if she 
had not been a fool. Would it not have 
been better to have let him make promises? 
She knew he was not one to hold a promise 
lightly. He had been hers. Should she not 
3 


She 
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have drawn the net tight while she might? 
But, no, no, no! Better things as they 
were. There was something big and fine 
about the relationship as they had left it. 

But there is nothing to prevent a wo- 
man’s waiting for a man if she wants to. 

“ Little house ””—Jeanne addressed her 
property many times during the next few 
days—* little house, I shall get you ready. 
Then, if he never comes, I shall at least 
have had the joy of preparation.” 

The idea of waiting appealed to Jeanne, 
as it would not to a more experienced girl. 
For one thing, she did not dread loneliness. 
She had always been lonely. And, if he 
did not return—well, she knew she could 
bear that, too. 

For three days she lived her gracious, ro- 
mantic rdéle. Then suddenly her mother 
appeared one morning with news. 

“ Your brother George’s wife died last 
week, and he is bringing his family to us,” 
she said. 

“Oh, poor George!”’ was Jeanne’s first 
word. “ But he can’t do that,” was lier 
second. 

“He is,” repeated Mrs. Witherspoon. 

“The apartment won’t hold five extra, 
and to have the care of four children, at 
your age—it’s impossible.”’ 

Her mother did not reply. 

“But why is he doing this? I thought 
they lived with Eileen’s people. You don’t 
think Eileen’s people are sending them 
away?” 

“| fear so, Jeanne.”” Mrs. Witherspoon’s 
voice was a dry husk. “ Your brother has 
always been a problem. He is unpractical. 
Eileen’s father has largely supported them. 
I dare say he thinks it is our turn now.” 

“ But I thought George worked on a 
paper.” 

“He does. Oh, it is hard to discuss my 
own son this way! He does space-work, 
and his earnings are only sufficient for his 
own personal needs. He considers himself 
in delicate health, but he is as robust as 
you, Jeanne.” 

“Well, he can’t foist his family on you 
and father.” 

“They arrive at the Grand Central to- 
morrow night.” 

“ But, mother—”’ 

Jeanne stopped. Her mother was looking 
around the room at the freshly waxed floor, 
at the lovely new colorful hangings. 

“TI couldn’t have them out here,”’ Jeanne 
whispered. 
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“ Very well.” Mrs. Witherspoon grasped 


her hand-bag and rose. “ Your father and 
I shall manage some way.” 

“Oh, wait, mother!” Jeanne took a turn 
about the room. “ How long do they in- 
tend to stay?” 

“ Indefinitely. George said in his letter 
that he felt that the cultural advantages of 
the East should not be missed by his chil- 


THE VISITOR WAS 

FORBES RAY AND IT 
DISTURBED GEORGE WITH- 
ERSPOON'S AFTERNOON SMOKE 


dren during their most plastic years. He 
gave that as the sole reason.” 

Jeanne sniffed. Mrs. Witherspoon grasped 
her hand-bag again. 

“ Ch, wait!” Jeanne sank down. “ They 
can come, I suppose. My own brother 
ought to be welcome in my house.” 

“I thought you would take a sensible 
view of the matter. As I see it, there seems 
to be something providential about your 
wild scheme, after all.” 

“Let’s not drag in Providence,’ said 
Jeanne wearily. 

Her mother took off her hat. Her voice 
crackled with life now. She was really a 
wonderful manager. 
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“Yes, he intends to work; 
but make no mistake, daugh- 
ter. It will not be safe to 
leave him the responsibility of 
shouldering any definite ex- 
pense. He will earn—what he 

will earn. Your father and 

I must stand prepared—”’ 
“So shall I, too. I 
don’t think it’s fair, 


HIS EXPRES- 

SION CHANGED 

— SHE LOOKED 

so TIRED. 

Let us busy our- ers *ounetee 66 Caen 

selves with the de- a DAUGHTER, 

tails, then. I have PLEASE?” HE ASKED 
prepared a list of NER GENTLY 

housekeeping neces- alee cae 
sities. Some of * : and I don’t ap- 
them we can spare prove, but I shall do 


from the apartment 4 my share.” 
—pots and pans and Em “You were always a good 


such. The rest your _ child, Jeanne.” 
father will purchase. = The task of getting things ready 
We both feel that ie in a scant two days was herculean, 
you will be doing but they did it. They engaged a 
your share in providing a shelter for your housekeeper at a wage that made Jeanne 
brother and his children.” wince. She depleted her savings sadly, 
‘ But surely George intends to work here, what with cots, a gas-range, linens, blan- 
doesn’t he? He will have to have a house- kets, and groceries. With each expendi- 
keeper, and that will cost.” ture a dream died. The range killed a 
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small Turkish rug. Cots wiped out the 
four-poster. A ham obliterated an etching 
of Rheims Cathedral. 

Moreover, by the next evening, her house 
presented a hideous, mocking aspect. All 
summer she had reveled in the chaste bare- 
ness. “ Better nothing than cheapness ” had 
been her motto. But now— 

A stretch of faded rag carpeting covered 
the walking distance of the living-room. 
Sturdy pine chairs ranged themselves about 
a sturdy pine table in the dining-room. 
Some time there was to have been a gate- 
leg table there, of softly gleaming ma- 
hogany, with cream-colored china set out 
upon a wisp of a lacy cloth. 

Before getting ready to meet the train, 
Jeanne threw herself on her cot and pressed 
her hands to her tired eyes. 

“If Forbes Ray were only here he could 
find a way out,” she moaned; but Forbes 
Ray was well out on the sea. 

Presently she rose, combed her hair 
severely, and put on her shabby serge suit. 

Lucky is the family with a mere scandal 
for a skeleton. A brother George is worse! 

People just meeting George Witherspoon 
considered him a charming fellow. He was 
a wonderful conversationalist. He could 
settle the affairs of the universe with miracu- 
lous despatch. He presented a distin- 
guished appearance, with his long, elegant 
figure and his slightly curling Vandyke 
beard. His health was precarious, necessi- 
tating the careful consumption of three 
square meals a day. In his thirty-nine 
years he had earned—and spent—about 
eight thousand dollars. 

As for the children, they took after their 
mother. They were normal and lovable. 
But, like all children, they were problems— 
four distinct problems, in manners, morals, 
and the mending of stocking-knees. 

At the end of the second month the 
housekeeper left. She said she had a place 
in an insane asylum, which would be easier. 
She was succeeded by a second, less com- 
petent, more expensive. By midwinter a 
third had succeeded the second. And thus 
the months wore away. 

Still Jeanne was not entirely miserable. 
There were Forbes Ray’s letters, not fre- 
quent, always a month old, but always 
satisfying. They contained explosive de- 
scriptions that made her laugh. They raved 
about antiquarians. They made no prom- 
ises, but they always ended with the same 
words—‘ I love you, Jeanne.” 
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George Witherspoon rather enjoyed his 
sister’s house. 

“Of course, my dear Jeanne,” he would 
say, indicating the furnishings, ‘this hetero- 
geneous mess of the cheap and the good is 
jarring to me, but—ah—”’ 

And he would proceed to sink into one 
of the pine chairs, lighting a cigarette mean- 
while, and flicking the ash daintily from his 
gray flannel trouser-knee. He affected gray 
flannels. They were becoming to his loung- 
ing attitudes, and they didn’t require much 
pressing. 

It cannot be said thet he did not work. 
He obtained positions with surprising ease, 
for his pen was as facile as his tongue; but 
he never held them long. He lost them as 
regularly as he did housekeepers; but he 
never connected the two facts. 

At the end of a year he was established 
in Jeanne’s house on about the same basis 
he had held with his wife’s peopie. He 
earned enough for his personal needs, his 
cigarettes, his innocuous excursions about 
the surrounding country. Jeanne and her 
father ran the house and kept up the chil- 
dren’s wardrobes. Of course they shouldn’t 
have been so easy. They knew that. But 
—they just were. 

Summer had gone again when Jeanne 
forced herself te admit that the Korean mail 
was late. 

“It’s nothing,” she assured herself. “ I 
shall get several letters together when it 
does come.” 

By Christmas 
patiently: 

“ I cannot complain—he did not promise 
anything!” 

Along in February she developed—of all 
things for a Witherspoon! — nerves. It 
would have been more romantic to say that 
she pined and drooped. Instead, she began 
to say sharp things to her schoolchildren 
and to George’s children. She would jump 
at sudden laughter. A dripping faucet mad- 
dened her. One day she stamped her foot 
in school. 

By spring the school authorities suggested 
—oh, very tactfully!—that she should take 
a leave of absence. 


time she 


was saying 


V 


AFTER that there was only one thing to 
do. She would have to go out and be 
George’s housekeeper. Until now she had 
stayed as much as she could with her 
parents. She had tried to shut her eyes to 
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the havoc that had been going on among her possessions; 
but now, installed permanently among them, she missed 


no details. 
The paints were grimy. 


Dorothea’s kiddie-car, spurn- 


ing the stretch of rag carpet, had taken the wax off the 


floor. The wall-table sagged. 


It still managed to 


hold George’s cigarette makings, however, so he 


had no complaint. One of the house- 
keepers had seen fit to wash, in 
good strong suds, her beauti- 

ful texture hangings, 

and had done a — 


THE NIGHT a a 

NURSE HAD 

A HUNCH THAT THIS WILD- 

LOOKING VISITOR MIGHT 

THROW LIGHT ON THE STUBBORN BREAK- 
DOWN CASE IN ROOM 25 


thorough job. Jimmy’s little square toes 


had punched out her hand-caning. Billy 
had bounced the cot-springs through. 
Baby Eileen had picked some of the gilt 
off Aunt Sarah’s mirror. 

Somehow she managed to shut her lips 
tightly. She bathed little bodies and wiped 
noses and corrected English and adminis- 
tered little punishments conscientiously. 
Her features grew pointed, her actions 
jerky. Watching her lazily one day, George 
remarked: 

“ What a shrew you’re getting to be, sis!” 
He was half through his seventh after-din- 
ner cigarette. “‘ Even mother, with her cor- 
ners, never treats me so severely as you do. 
I wonder why they called you Jeanne.” 

“I wonder,” said Jeanne quietly. 


Then she burst into tears—not ordinary 
tears, for ordinary tears cease, and these 
kept on. They were the beginning of some- 
thing—something serious. 

The next week they took her to a hos- 
pital. It sounded commonplace enough— 
just a nervous breakdown. 

It was very inconvenient for George. He 
had to bathe his children himself, and cook 
their food, for several days. 

They held a troubled family council, and 
decided that, in view of everything, Mr. and 
Mrs. Witherspoon had better give up their 
apartment and settle definitely in Jeanne’s 
house. Under one roof Mr. Witherspoon’s 
sixteen hundred a year would suffice. 
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Jeanne’s savings were about gone, and there 
would be hospital bills. It was a pretty bad 
financial situation—almost bad enough to 
drive George into permanent employment. 

The doctors called Jeanne’s case perverse. 
They questioned her mother for some under- 
lying trouble; a man—a lover, perhaps. 
But no, Mrs. Witherspoon said, impossible 
—ridiculous. There had been an acquain- 
tance of less than a week’s duration, but he 
had gone off to Korea, and disappeared. 
Yes, he had quite disappeared from her 
daughter’s mind, she was positive. 

It was mid August when a lean, young 
man banged the knocker of Jeanne’s house. 
lt was Forbes Ray, or the ghost of him, and 
it disturbed George Witherspoon’s after- 
dinner smoke. George had had a hard day, 
with altercation among his offspring which 
his mother had difficulty in subduing. 

“Where’s Jeanne?” Forbes Ray asked. 

George Witherspoon gasped. The visitor, 
spying Mr. Witherspoon in the dining-room 
beyond, strode in. 

“Evening. Remember me, don’t you?” 

“Ah, Mr. Ray! This is a pleasure!” 
Mr. Witherspoon rose cordially. “ Allow me, 
Mr. Ray—my son George. Mrs. Wither- 


spoon will join us presently.” 
“ What’s all the racket up-stairs? Kids?” 
‘““ My children,” said George coldly. 
“ But where’s Jeanne?” 
“T regret to state that my daughter— 
ah, here is Mrs. Witherspoon now.” 
Ray transferred his attention to the thin, 


angular woman who entered. His expres- 
sion softened—she looked so tired. 

“Where is your daughter, please?” he 
asked her gently. 

“Til in the hospital.” 

“ Good Lord! Just got out of one myself 
a month ago. What hospital? I’ve got to 
see her to-night.” 

“] fear that no hospital authorities will 
permit you to visit a nervous patient at this 
hour,” offered George Witherspoon icily. 

“We'll see,” snapped Forbes Ray. 

“Tt is the Gordon Memorial Hospital,” 
quavered Jeanne’s father. 

“ Right-o! I’m off. See you all to- 
morrow,” said Ray, and departed. 


VI 
AN hour later Forbes Ray was saying: 
“ We are a pretty-looking pair!” 
It was about the twentieth time he had 


said it. He was holding Jeanne’s poor 
hands and gazing into her face hungrily. 
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For once a hospital had showed real in- 
telligence. The night nurse had had a hunch 
that this wild-looking eleven-o’clock visitor 
might throw light on the stubborn break- 
down case in Room 25. 

“ Tell me what’s up at your house; it 
was in a frightful mess,” he went on. 

“ But you—you are so thin and yellow— 
what is the matter with you?” Jeanne 
whispered. 

“Oh, just one of those treacherous fevers 
they have out there. I might have known 
those hospital chaps wouldn’t bother to post 
my letters. Uncle had it, too, so he couldn’t 
let you know.” 

“ Uncle!” 

“My employer. He really is my uncle. 
While the contract was on we stuck to busi- 
ness relations. Free now, thank the Lord! 
He was decent, too—gave me an extra 
thousand. I wasn’t intending to keep it, 
but since I’ve seen your house I guess I 
will. And I got an advance royalty on my 
book to-day.” 

“Your book! Are you an author?” 

“ You bet! No antiquarian dope—fiction. 
Worked it in between things till the fever 
got me. It’s rotten stuff; but I guess the 
Seoul setting did the trick.” 

Jeanne was crying—ordinary tears—the 
kind that cease. 

She told him about the wreck of her 
plans, about George. He listened respect- 
fully, but his eyes snapped. 

“T’ll bet your brother won’t stay long 
now,” he said. “I'll bet he’ll decide that 
the more rugged atmosphere of the Middle 
West is better for plastic children than the 
cultural East.” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t say anything to him!” 
cried Jeanne. “ Mother couldn’t bear it.” 

“ Leave it to me,” he grinned. “ I sha’n’t 
offend mother. I sha’n’t say a word to 
George, either. I'll just stick around there 
a bit. He’ll love to have me,” he chuckled. 
“ And, say, Jeanne, when we get married, 
let’s keep your folks on. They look tired!” 

The nurse tapped discreetly. 

Next day Jeanne’s chart showed remark- 
able upward tendencies. 

And in two weeks George Witherspoon 
informed the folks that he had had a tempt- 
ing offer from the paper back home. He 
did not tell them that he had solicited his 
old place, or that the paper had specified 
that he would have to deliver the goods this 
time. As he packed his various flannel suits 
and watched his mother pack the children’s 
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belongings, he dwelt eloquently on the virile 
Ohio air. 

It was a well-camouflaged exit. Forbes 
Ray himself took them to the Grand Cen- 
tral in his uncle’s eight-cylinder. The 
flivver with the leaky radiator had somehow 
faded from the scheme of things. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon were deeply 
touched by the offer of a home; but the 
lure of the old groove was too strong—or 
perhaps it was good judgment. They went 
back to the Bronx, leaving Jeanne once 
more instaHed amid the wreckage. But that 
did not appal her now. Already Forbes 
Ray was caning chairs again. 
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One October morning he drove up to the 
house with a gravely festive air. It was a 
golden morning. Jeanne was waiting, and 
they went away together. They weren’t 
gone very long. On the way back he 
exploded: 

“Stupid! Of course a girl wants to cele- 
brate on her wedding-day. We'll go to some 
spiffy place for lunch—” 

“* Please—I have things all ready. The 
gate-leg table came last night. Any one 
can go to a fine restaurant.”’ 

They turned up the red brick wa!k and 
went into their house. 

“ That’s a fact,” said Forbes Ray. 
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By William J. Henderson 


of a high-sounding sentence when he 


Orr: solemnly relieved himself 
said, ‘What changes are wrought, 


not by time, but in time!” In the slow, in- 
exorable procession of events Walter Dam- 
rosch has come to be the dean of orchestra- 
conductors in this country. He is rounding 
out his thirty-fifth year at the head of the 
notably excellent body of musicians sup- 
ported by the Symphony Society of New 
York. He succeeded his father, who found- 
ed the organization, and who passed away 
in 1885. 

How old Walter Damrosch may be is 
not necessarily a matter of public interest, 
but he was little more than a boy when he 
was called upon to direct not only per- 
formances of symphonies, but also of operas 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. His 
musical eyes were not fully opened, but 
experience descended upon him like the 
sand-storms of the desert, and one can im- 
agine him as blinking desperately in the 


struggle to see his way. He made mistakes 
in those days, not only because he was 
young, but also because he was human. 
He staggered under the giant’s robe through 
which many a deadly shaft of envy tried to 
wound him even unto artistic extinction. 

Now he calmly marches into the golden 
autumn of a long and honorable career, 
envy and detraction still pursuing him, but 
as safe from their attacks as any mortal 
well can be. The munificence of Harry 
Harkness Flagler has made both the Sym- 
phony Society and Walter Damrosch’s 
place as its conductor impregnable. The 
orchestra is unsurpassed in the quality of 
its artistic composition. It is literally a 
band of virtuosi, and to direct it must be 
to Mr. Damrosch an artistic joy that richly 
repays him for years of struggle. 

Mr. Damrosch is not what the throbbing 
young writer of emotional descriptions calls 
a “ magnetic” conductor. When directors 
of symphonic orchestras are subjected to this 
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kind of comment, the hardened observer of 
musical doings, rendered skeptical by much 
hearing of critical conversation, recognizes 
the attitude of the spectator, who is only 
secondarily an auditor. 

The eye-student of conducting beholds a 
man’s back and his semaphoric arms. He 
sees sweeping gestures to the sides and 
chopping descents forward. He observes 


that, simultaneously with certain physical 
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acrobatics, the orchestra refines its whis- 
perings almost to the verge of inaudibility, 
while with certain others it bursts into clar- 
ion peals of splendid tone. 

Listeners of this kind honestly believe 
that a conductor suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and amazingly obtains his results in the im- 
mediate presence of the audience, without 
previous certainty of just what he is going 
to do. To tell this listener that orchestral 
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conducting is carefully prepared before- 
hand is to persuade him that the conductor 


is devoid of inspiration. He really believes 
that if a conductor is seized by an inspira- 
tion, he can instantaneously communicate 
his thought to an orchestra of a hundred 
players, and get those men to modify their 
delivery of the composer’s score according 
to the new light. 

How fervently all the conductors wish 
this were true! What a marvelous magic 
would inhere in the little baton they wield 


if it could change a reading with one swift 
downward flash! 


THE REAL TASK OF A CONDUCTOR 


The truth, of course, as has been ex- 
plained a thousand times, is that the con- 
ductor’s first business is to analyze a score 
in the solitude of his study; then to decide 
what are its high lights, what its subsidiary 
points, what is to be forced upon the at- 
tention of an audience, what to be subtly 
suggested; and finally to determine by what 
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employment of varying rates of movement, 
or tempi, and by what delicate changes in 
instrumental balance, all this is to be pub- 
lished by the orchestral performance. 
Having completed this part of his labor, 
the conductor proceeds, at rehearsal, to im- 
part his ideas to the men under his com- 
mand, to the end that they shall reproduce 
exactly his “ reading” of the score. All 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 


ONE OF THE ABLEST ORCHESTRA-LEADERS OF THE DAY, 
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of this, except the initial study of the score, 
belongs to what may be called the strictly 
technical part of conducting. 

The most important part of the conduc- 
tor’s work is the first one—his understand- 
ing of the composition. That, indeed, is 
the vital element. A thoroughly able or- 


chestral technician may discover all the 
points of a composition, and bring about a 


WHO HAS 


CONDUCTED THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA SINCE IQI2 
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performance which in clarity, balance of 
instrumental voices, polish of phrase, pre- 
cision, and unanimity, leaves nothing to be 
desired, and yet he may be deadly duil. 
The conductor who accomplishes this lacks 
imagination, without which he cannot find 
just the right tempi or the right nuances. 
But when he has found everything, what 
he does in the presence of the audience is, 
first of all, to beat time so that the orches- 
tra may keep together; and, secondly, to re- 
mind the men of the points imparted to 
them at rehearsal. 

Over and above this there undoubtedly 
exists an element of personal communica- 


tion, which may be called magnetism or 
what you please, but which is akin to a 
military leader’s power to excite the cour- 
age and vigor of his soldiers, and which, in 
the final analysis, is simply that superior 
quality called fitness to command men. 
But this is not for the audience. The per- 
formance of a symphonic masterpiece 
should affect in all its potency a hearer who 
listens with his eyes closed. He is not at a 
concert to watch the labors of the man 
with the stick, but to hear the results ac- 
complished by those labors—a vastly dif- 
ferent thing. 

Now, Walter Damrosch is wholly de- 
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ficient in the magnetism which appeals to 
the eye of the musical enthusiast. His or- 
chestra sounds better when you do not, 
watch him. He seems to be throwing cold 
water on the performance. But he is a re- 
markably sound technician, who obtains 
from his admirable orchestra a beautiful 
body of tone, crystalline transparency, ele- 
gance in the delivery of streaming phrases 


CONDUCTOR OF THE 
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FAMOUS BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


lL. Hill, New York 


of lyric utterance, and military precision in 
the treatment of crashing staccato chords. 


The undercurrents of Mr. Damrosch’s 
interpretations are not charged with elec- 
tricity. He is essentially an intellectual 
conductor, contemplative, introspective, 
even philosophical. He is a man of broad 
culture, and his musical interpretations be- 
tray the bent of a mind given to reflection 
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and experimental study rather than to 
lightning flashes of conviction or stormy 
flights of emotion; but there is no better 
judge of orchestral values. 

He has brought the Symphony Society 
orchestra to a high plane of excellence. It 
has no superior. If Mr. Damrosch were a 
man of vivid imaginings and swift deter- 


minations, rather than a man of logical 
conclusions, his concerts would be inspiring, 
and he would be hailed as “ magnetic.” 


ARTHUR BODANZKY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


An opposite effect is found by the stu- 
dious listener to the performances of the 
New Symphony Orchestra, of which Arthur 


FREDERICK A. STOCK, WHO HAS BEEN CONDUCTOR OF THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SINCE 


THE DEATH OF ITS FOUNDER, THE LATE THEODORE THOMAS, 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
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Bodanzky is the conductor. Briefly to set 
forth a theme, it may be said that the con- 
ductor is magnetic and the orchestra crude. 

There can be no question that Mr. Bo- 
danzky is what the business world calls a 
“live wire.” He has the nervous tempera- 
ment in all its vibrations and with all its 
disabilities. To be a commanding conduc- 


WALTER ROTHWELL, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
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tor, swaying audience and orchestra alike, 
without the curse of harp-strung nerves, is 
an impossibility. It would be folly to say 


that Mr. Bodanzky is like “ the angel Is- 
rafel, whose heart-strings were a lute,” but 
his ganglionic center must be in a continual 
state of turmoil and the main line of his 
spinal cord surcharged with fifty messages 


THE LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 


at the same time. This does not mean, 
however, that he is devoid of the technical 
skill of the less sensitive musical director. 

The New Symphony Orchestra is not 
composed of the best material. Many of 
the musicians are inferior performers, and 


DIRECTOR OF THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, A NEW MUSICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF GREAT PROMISE 


the instruments are not as good as they 
might be. It is impossible for Mr. Bo- 
danzky, as it would be for any one else, to 
get a rich, deep, noble quality of tone from 
such a body. He has done much in a short 
period toward attaining accuracy in attack 
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EUGENE YSAYE, CONDUCTOR OF TRE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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and in the general movement of a phrase. 
He has accomplished not a little in the field 
of light and shade; but as yet his orchestra 


is wanting in refinement. Its most success- 
ful playing is in compositions calling for the 
broadest strokes of the brush. 

This is not a limitation of Mr. Bodanzky. 
A Bohemian, tall, slender, somewhat satur- 
nine of aspect, he has impressed patrons of 


the Metropolitan Opera House as a con- 
ductor who combines electric power with a 
singular delicacy of touch. Mayhap, in 
the course of time, he will develop refine- 
ment in his symphony organization; but in 
all probability this will not be until he has 
weeded out the inferior players and secured 
the services of artists. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
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is now in its seventy-eighth season. It is 
the oldest orchestra in the United States, 
and one of the oldest in the world. Its 
long history is decked with honors. Its 
present pride, however, appears to be in the 
fact that its audiences are very large, and 
that the house is frequently sold out. Such 
a result is desirable, of. course, but in the 
world of music it can rarely be brought 
about by supreme merit alone. 

Josef Stransky, who guides the Philhar- 
monic interpretations, was formerly an 
opera-conductor in Europe, and later the 
director of the Bliithner Orchestra in Ber- 
lin. His success with the Philharmonic has 
been due largely to the loyal support ac- 
corded him by the directors of the organiza- 
tion. He is not regarded by leading critics 
as a conductor of the first rank. He is at 
his best in modern compositions calling for 
vigorous methods. Mr. Finck, who is his 
most ardent champion, declares that he is 
the best Liszt conductor that ever lived. 
With this emphatic proclamation there need 
be no quarrel. 


THE GENIUS OF LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Philadelphia used to be the subject of 
easily made jests touching her sleepy exis- 
tence, but those who had private and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the marble- 
trimmed city knew her to be an exceeding- 
ly lively somnambulist. Now she has bold- 
ly assumed a position of stirring importance 
in the world of orchestral music. 

This is due, in the first place, to the 
genius of Leopold Stokowski, her conduc- 
tor, and in the second to the “ hustle” of 
Edward Bok, who has gathered in the nec- 
essary million-dollar fund to guarantee 
that the good work shall go on. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra has suddenly become a 
national institution. Perhaps its fame has 
not yet reached Europe, but it certainly 
will, and meanwhile musical Americans are 
eagerly watching the’ progress of the or- 
chestra under Mr. Stokowski’s direction. 

He is a Pole--by blood, formerly a New 
Yorker by residence and an organist by 
profession. He combines the brilliancy 
and infectious variety of style belonging to 
the virtuoso conductor with a peculiarly 
sensitive appreciation of melodic outline. 
No single detail of the lyric utterance of a 
composition escapes him. He hunts melody 
to its lair. The thematic song of an or- 
chestra is sometimes given to one body of 
instruments, or to a solo instrument, and 
4 
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again to another. Mr. Stokowski pursues 
it, and keeps it always before the hearer. 

But this might signify little, did not the 
conductor also possess a breadth of artistic 
vision which enables him to grasp with au- 
thority and profound sympathy the poetic 
content of a work. Since Beethoven, the 
noblest symphonist has been Brahms. His 
style is lofty, at times approaching aus- 
terity; his poetry is Miltonic rather than 
Swinburnian. He sits among the clouds 
and communes with his own spirit, a phil- 
osophic watcher on the snow-clad peaks, 
brooding upon the vistas of the valleys be- 
low. His orchestral song flows like a 
mighty river reflecting the glory of crimson 
sunsets and splendid cities, and holding for- 
ever the mysteries of its own depths. No 
other conductor before the public to-day 
interprets Brahms with the same eloquence 
as Mr. Stokowski. 

But his achievements are not all among 
the mountain-tops. His feeling-for all beau- 
tiful music carries him successfully into 
lower regions. He is quite as happy when 
conducting Rimsky-Korsakov’s luxurious 
Oriental fantasy, “‘ Scheherazade,” as when 
reading the gospel of Brahms or Beethoven. 
His technical skill is of the highest order. 
In short, he is a conductor whose art com- 
bines most of the traits essential to success. 


THE BOSTON AND CHICAGO ORCHESTRAS 


Time was when the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was the last word in the sym- 
phonic art; but that time is gone. The 
tragic breaking up of the organization 
under the battle waged over Karl Muck, 
and the final resolution of its founder, 
Henry L. Higginson, to abandon it, are 
matters of history. A body of public-spirit- 
ed men in Boston came forward to save the 
orchestra by establishing a guarantee sys- 
tem, but the dismissal of all the Germans 
from its ranks was not followed by the en- 
gagement of players equally good. 

Nor was it possible to secure an entirely 
satisfactory conductor. Henri Rabaud, 
the French composer, directed the organi- 
zation for one season, but he declined to re- 
main, and that was well, for he was a most 
prosaic wielder of the baton. 

Pierre Monteux, who had conducted two 
concerts before Mr. Rabaud could arrive, 
was engaged to succeed him. Mr. Mon- 
teux came to this country as musical di- 
rector of the Diaghileff Russian ballet, and 
was afterward conductor of French operas 
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at the Metropolitan Opera House. He is 
what musicians call a routinier. He knows 
his business, but his tendencies are not to- 
ward polish in performance. A certain bur- 
ly vigor characterizes the present playing 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
was once famous for the exquisite beauty of 
its tone and the supreme finish of its style. 

Chicago has a great orchestra which rose 
to national importance under Theodore 
Thomas. Since his death the direction of 
its performances has been in the hands of 
Frederick Stock, who was Mr. Thomas’s 
assistant. In its personnel the Chicago Or- 
chestra is of the highest excellence. Mr. 
Stock is one of the foremost conductors in 
the country. He is of German origin, but 
is a naturalized American, against whose 
loyalty there has been no insinuation. 

He is not a conductor of the lightning- 
flash kind. He is rather.a sober and in- 
dustrious worshiper at the feet of the great 
masters, whose compositions he interprets 
with reverence and decorum. This, how- 
ever, must not be construed to mean that 
he is entirely uninteresting. On the con- 
trary, his methods accomplish good ends, 
and the Chicago Orchestra maintains its 
high repute. It has not visited the sea- 
board for many seasons, and hence its mer- 
its are practically unknown to New York- 
ers, Bostonians, and Philadelphians. 


ORCHESTRAS OF OTHER CITIES 


Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco may 
be mentioned among the other cities which 
now have symphony orchestras. It might 
be worth while to inquire why none of them 
has an American conductor, but that would 
lead us too far afield. In Cincinnati, the 
Belgian, Eugéne Ysaye, presides over the 
symphony concerts. In Minneapolis the 
conductor is Emil Oberhofer; in Detroit, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch; in Los Angeles, Wal- 
ter Rothwell; and in San Francisco, Alfred 
Hertz, formerly conductor of German 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Ancient formulas are applied to all jests 
in the world of music, and therefore no one 
is astonished to hear Ysaye described as 
the best conductor among violinists. The 
real cause of Mr. Ysaye’s deficiency is the 
paling of the fires of youth. He conducts 
as one who has seen much and is aweary 
of the turmoil of symphonic tragedies. 

Of Mr. Rothwell’s art little is known in 
the East. As an operatic conductor he 
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achieved some definite resuits in New York, 
where he was associated with the enter- 
prises of Henry W. Savage. He is a sound 
musician, and has a good grasp of the in- 
tellectual side of his art. 

Mr. Hertz is much better known here, 
though his concert-conducting was confined 
to the Sunday night entertainments at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He is the pos- 
sessor of an undying enthusiasm. His am- 
bition used to be always in the direction of 
a power of sound. The blowers of brass 
in the Metropolitan orchestra once organ- 
ized an anti-fortissimo society; but Mr. 
Hertz was not discouraged, and when he 
wielded the baton the air was shaken with 
mellifluous thunders. They like his style 
in San Francisco. He has had his troubles 
there, but he holds his place, and his praises 
are chanted by the local journals. 

In 1917 and 1918, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the distinguished pianist, conducted some 
orchestral concerts in New York, and 
proved that the distinction accorded him 
by the public of Munich was well deserved. 
He is now conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He is a wielder of the 
baton whose interpretations are marked by 
romantic feeling, intellectual grasp, clarity 
and finish of style, and a sound knowledge 
of orchestral technic. 

It should be said, in fairness to the con- 
ductors of New York, that they face the 
most critical audiences. In music, as in 
other matters, New York has no local pride. 
In Chicago, so far as can be judged from 
reading the newspapers of that city, the 
local thing is cherished with ardor. The 
Chicago opera is good opera; the Chicago 
orchestra is a good orchestra; the Chicago 
conductor is good. But in New York there 
are various parties of adherents. Mr. 
Stransky’s Philharmonic subscribers regard 
his as the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, while the guarantors of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra acclaim Mr. Bodanzky as 
the only living master of instruments. 

But what is still more significant is the 
readiness of New York to accept at face 
value any conductor who comes from else- 
where. For years, as already intimated, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was ac- 
corded the first place among the various or- 
ganizations playing in New York. It seems 
entirely likely that the leading position will 
now be transferred to the musicians from 
Philadelphia, with the virile, poetic, and 
intellectual Stokowski at their head. 

















How Safe Is 


an Airplane? 


IN ORDER TO OPEN A NEW ERA OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION, THE CHIEF NEED OF 
THE HOUR IS TO PERSUADE THE PUBLIC AT LARGE THAT AN 
AIRPLANE IS AS SAFE AS AN AUTOMOBILE 


By Arthur West 


HE first thing the average man thinks 
about, when he contemplates an air- 
plane as it might apply to him per- 
sonally, is the question of the danger in- 
volved. Suggest to him that in a short 
time everybody will be flying, and imme- 
diately you stir in his mind a mild or 
strong current of apprehension, according 
to the mental and physical characteristics 
of the person addressed. 

For a military or professional aviator to 
hurtle through the upper air at tremendous 
speed is one thing; for Philander Q. Jones, 
banker, merchant, or manufacturer, with 
bare or graying temples and bones that a 
flight of stairs will set to creaking, to emu- 
late that performance, is a vastly different 
matter, if you ask Mr. Jones about it. It 
is all very well for those young devils in 
the army to take such chances, he will tell 
you. It is part of their contract to risk 
breaking their necks, that being what they 
are paid for. But not for him! Good old 
terra firma for Philander! 

This prevalent mental attitude means 
that a vast and far-reaching campaign of 
education must be conducted by those who 
believe in the airplane, and who see a 
boundless future for it, to teach the people 
that it offers, first of all, a safe method of 
transportation. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
men who were engaged in the development 
of the automobile had to drop their tech- 
nical and manufacturing tasks from time to 
time, and go about the country preaching 
and proving that the automobile would 
actually run. We all remember when the 
promise that it would get us there and get 
us back represented the utmost that the 
manufacturer could say for his car. 

The airplane manufacturers have an 
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even more serious task, for they must con- 
vince the skeptics that the machines not 
only will get them there and back, but will 
get them back alive. The problem is dif- 
ficult and complex, but far from hopeless, 
and every day brings fresh promise that a 
complete solution is not as remote as many 
believe. 

One of the most encouraging signs for 
the future of commercial aviation is the 
readiness with which, during the great war, 
middle-aged and even elderly men who 
were connected with the administrative 
branches of the military service became 
converts to flying. These were staid, con- 
servative business men who, when the 
United States entered the war, went to 
Washington to give the government the 
benefit of their experience and their trained 
minds. Many of them, particularly those 
who were directly concerned with army and 
navy aviation, soon found themselves wing- 
ing about the country with all the keenness 
and enthusiasm of military and naval pilots 
of one-third their age. 

But for the war, with the peculiar op- 
portunities and necessities for flying that it 
brought about, it is safe to say that noth- 
ing in the world would have induced these 
men to take a trip in an airplane. They 
had all the average man’s inherent fear of 
venturing into a new and untried element. 
Like tens of thousands of their fellow busi- 
ness men throughout the country, they 
would have continued to smile indulgently, 
or dubiously wag their conservative heads, 
as daring youngsters turned flipflops in the 
clouds. Any suggestion that they should 
become actual participants in such adven- 
tures would have met instant and sum- 
mary rejection. 

But in Washington, and at the various 
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aviation training-camps and manufacturing 
centers, they gradually lost that sense of 
fear with which most persons contemplate 
an airplane flight. They lost it because 
the old rule that seeing is believing retains 
its potency. . 

Day after day they observed that young 
Lieutenant Hawke, upon being called to 
headquarters and instructed to deliver a 
message or a package at Camp So-and-So, 
a hundred or more miles away, saluted, de- 
parted, and in an incredibly brief time re- 
ported back, his errand accomplished, his 
faculties functioning as usual, his manner 
careless and unconcerned. 

Gradually but surely the business man 
at headquarters came to look upon Lieu- 
tenant Hawke’s departure into the clouds, 
and his return therefrom, as a matter of 
course. He ceased to speculate upon the 
possibility of failure to return; ceased to 
project himself into the home of the flier’s 
family, there to witness dismay upon the 
faces of loved ones, following the arrival 
of the fateful telegram. 

Thus, with the daily evidence of his own 
eyes to reassure him, he began to feel 
young wings stirring on his mature shoul- 
ders. The result was that aviation won 
another convert from the class of conserva- 
tive people who have been accustomed to 
associate airplane pilots with high divers, 
automobile racers, circus acrobats, and 
other reckless adventurers. 

Not one of these men was injured, or 
even frightened enough to admit it. Many 
of them, upon leaving the government ser- 
vice, expressed a determination to own and 
operate a plane of their own as soon as 
they got back into private life. 


PASSENGER AIR TRAFFIC IN EUROPE 


On the other side of the Atlantic the air- 
plane is constantly used as a vehicle for 
important people who are in a hurry. King 
Albert, of Belgium, and his queen have 
crossed the English Channel without in- 
jury or discomfort, and, if we may believe 
their own comment, with great delight. 
Premier Lloyd George and other noted 
British officials, military and civilian, made 
constant use of airplanes during the latter 
part of the war and following the signing 
of the armistice. 

Not long .ago, in a London newspaper, 
there was on one page a statement by an 
official of the air ministry that during a 
single month more than seven hundred ci- 
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vilian passengers had been carried to 
France in the planes of one of the British 
manufacturing concerns. On another page 
of the same paper appeared an advertise- 
ment of another aircraft company, setting 
forth that several of their planes, “ with 
luxuriously appointed cabins for two pas- 
sengers, had been sold to the government 
for the exclusive use of ministers, delegates, 
and officials traveling between London and 
Paris.” 

After reading these things the present 
writer asked a British aircraft official, who 
had just arrived in: this country on a gov- 
ernment mission, whether any of the planes 
plying between France and England with 
civilian passengers had met with accidenis. 
He replied that if there had been any mis- 
hap, he hadn’t heard of it. This is pretty 
good proof that when airplanes are used 
for straight flying they are, even in the 
present stage of development, perfectly 
safe. 

If a single one of the British companies 
carried more than seven hundred passen- 
gers to France in a single month, the ag- 
gregate carried by all the operating 
companies must have reached into the thou- 
sands. This would indicate that the Brit- 
ish have been quicker than any other nation 
to realize the possibilities of commercial 
aviation, and that they are determined 
to make good the boast accredited to them 
—that they propose to add mastery of the 
air to their traditional lordship over the 
sea. They plan, apparently, to boss both 
the wind and the wave. 

Further and even more convincing proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that the 
British government, to aid and encourage 
aviation, is at present making a thorough 
and comprehensive meteorological survey 
of its own islands and adjacent parts of the 
sea; and again in the fact that many Brit- 
ish newspapers, as part of their daily 
weather reports, carry a complete forecast 
of “ aviation weather.” 


COMMERCIAL PLANES ARE SAFER 


The factor of safety in a military air- 
plane, high as it is, is much less than that 
of the high-class commercial plane. This 
is true for several reasons, but chiefly be- 
cause the war exposed practically the last 
remaining inherent weakness of airplane 
design and manufacture. Engineers now 
know exactly what stresses must be resist- 
ed under every conceivable fiying condi- 
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tion, and how to fortify the plane against 
them. 

Nor does the builder of a commercial 
airplane have to sacrifice safety for speed, 
as is often necessary in designing and con- 
structing a strictly military plane. He 
does not have to build with the first ma- 
terials offered, or with the only materials 
available, as was the case when American 
manufacturers were frantically striving to 
meet the army’s appeals for planes. He 
does not have to go to bed at night tor- 
tured by the thought that enemies in his 
own factories may be treacherously cre- 
ating or concealing a weakness that will 
later cause a wing to crumple in mid flight. 
Finally, he ‘is not obliged to forego that 
careful, patient, painstaking workmanship 
which alone can achieve a mechanically 
perfect product. 

In building commercial airplanes the 
manufacturer can correlate planes and en- 
gines. By building both in his own factory, 
he has an opportunity to give complete 
expression to his technical and man- 
ufacturing abilities—which means that he 
can build a better-balanced plane, a ma- 
chine in which there is a more perfect re- 
lation between parts. Instead of thinking 
in terms of engines alone, or fuselages 
alone, he can think in terms of complete 
airplanes. 

During the war this was not possible. 
The motors were constructed in one fac- 
tory and the wings in another. Sometimes 
the motors had to be fitted to bodies al- 
ready built. Again, a motor would be com- 
pletely developed, and then the fuselage; 
and we all remember the delays and difn- 
culties that arose from efforts to find a 
suitable mount for the first Liberty motors. 

The peace-time builder has none of these 
problems to contend with. He can take 
his own good time in fashioning the com- 
plete machine in his own factory, guided 
not only by the formulas that are now an 
established part of aero engineering, but 
by the results of his own tests and expe- 
riments as well. No man outside of the 
industry can understand how heavily this 
counts in favor of the factor of safety, or 
how much nearer it brings us to the day 
when airplanes will be properly regarded 
in the public mind as really safe. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES OF WAR WORK 


Airplane accidents in military aviation 
were due almost wholly to abnormal condi- 
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tions, both in constructing the machines 
and in flying them. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the adverse conditions under 
which planes were manufactured during 
the war. There was an insistent demand 
for rush work, yet specifications were con- 
stantly changed as one type after another 
became obsolete. 

There was, for one thing, the simulta- 
neous demand for fast planes of the combat 
and scout class, and for heavy bombers. 
Between the two types there is a vast dif- 
ference, yet engineers had to work one day 
on one type, and to devote their efforts the 
next day to the other. It was like trying 
to build a fast racing automobile and a 
heavy truck at the same time. So great 
was the unavoidable confusion that at 
times American inventive and engineering 
genius was in the air, figuratively as well 
as actually. 

On the flying-fields and at the front 
there were equally awkward and difficult 
conditions to deal with. A large number 
of boys, literally thousands of them, went 
into aviation eagerly enough, but with little 
or no mechanical knowledge, and without 
what is even more important, mechani- 
cal “sense.” Some of them began with- 
out the faintest conception of the funda- 
mental principles of a gasoline motor. 
Even instructors, in some instances, and 
by no fault of their own, were not as thor- 
oughly grounded in the science of flying 
and related sciences as they should have 
been. In France, in addition to all other 
obstacles, there was the difference in lan- 
guage between instructors and pupils. 

Scores of minor difficulties, both in mak- 
ing the planes and in flying them, could be 
enumerated. Everything considered, it was 
surprising to some of those in the service 
that the fledgeling fliers, mounted on 
planes many of which had nothing to sus- 
tain them in the air except a problematical 
motor and a manufacturer’s prayer, didn’t 
come tumbling down out of the clouds lit- 
erally in flocks. 

There is no greater tribute to the in- 
herent safety of the airplane than is to be 
found in the fact that accidents were as 
infrequent as they were. In hundreds of 
instances pilots escaped injury in spite of 
themselves. Planes frequently came down 
safely after the pilots had lost conscious- 
ness from sudden illness. In France planes 
were occasionally found upright and mo- 
tionless on the ground, having made per- 
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fect landings, with their pilots dead in 
their seats from bullet wounds. 

An airplane, in many respects, is safer 
than an automobile, particularly with ref- 
erence to those dangers that arise from the 
human element in operation. A motor- 
car, if left to itself for no more than one 
or two seconds, heads straight for trouble. 
Driverless, it seeks a ditch or a tree almost 
as unerringly as the needle points to the 
pole. An airplane, on the contrary, keeps 
out of trouble of its own accord, and only 
the deliberate action of the pilot causes it 
to misbehave. 

Given height, nothing can harm an air- 
plane. If the pilot throws the machine 
on its back, he has only to put all controls 
into neutral—in other words, to leave the 
plane to its own devices—and almost in- 
stantly it will right itself. Similarly, the 
one sure method of getting out of a tail- 
spin—a predicament generally due to care- 
lessness or lack of skill on the part of the 
pilot—is to throw all controls into neutral, 
and wait. The airplane instinctively as- 
sumes a correct flying position, and will 
keep that position until the pilot wills 
otherwise. 


THE AVIATOR’S GREATEST DANGER 


In acrobatic flying near the ground there 
is danger, and airplane manufacturers are 
convinced that it is practically the one re- 
maining danger that can be legitimately 
charged against aviation. In time past a 
great many professional aviators have been 
killed, and the records will show that in al- 
most every instance the accident, if not due 
to mechanical defects since corrected, was 
caused by attempts to perform aerial 
“ stunts ” too near the ground. 

The danger in this sort of flying can best 
be illustrated by reference to automobile 
accidents caused by skidding. Thousands 
of cars have been wrecked, and as many 
persons killed or injured, because of skid- 
ding; but when you analyze these accidents 
you find that the damage was caused, not 
by the mere fact of skidding, but because 
the cars crashed into some other object. If 
all the cars that have been wrecked by 
skidding had had more room, if there had 
been space ror the momentum which caused 
the skid to spend itself, there would have 
been no damage. Put an automobile on a 
smoothly frozen river, with a wide expanse 
of unobstructed ice, and it can skid to its 
heart’s content without the slightest danger. 
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A car-driver in a city street doesn’t have 
this extra margin of space, but an airplane 
pilot can always have it. So long as he 
stays high up in the air, he has plenty of 
elbow-room. If by chance he goes into an 
aerial skid, there is ample space to get out 
of it before he strikes the ground. 

It might be argued against this that even 
under the best conditions an airplane might 
skid near the ground, and that the pilot, 
through no fault of his own, would find 
himself in difficulty. The answer is that a 
skilful and careful pilot, either in an auto- 
mobile or in an airplane, does not permit 
himself to skid. A good chauffeur does not 
worry about skidding, for the simple reason 
that he knows how to avoid it, and prac- 
tises his knowledge when driving; and that 
is equally true of a good flier. 

Many automobile drivers are more or 
less contemptuous of skidding, secure in the 
knowledge that they know how to get out 
of predicaments due to that cause. Some 
of these men have taken up flying, and 
have learned that in the air a skid is never 
desirable. They have also found that there 
is no excuse for letting an airplane skid, 
and they take care not to do so. And that 
precautionary flying habit reacts on their 
car-driving habits, so that when they find 
themselves again behind the wheel of a mo- 
tor-car they never permit a skid. 

But just as the good automobile-driver 
should know how to counteract the effect 
of skidding, so the good air pilot should 
know how to do aerial stunts. He should 
know these tricks, not in order to indulge 
in them frequently, but because knowing 
them gives him that perfect and absolute 
confidence in his airplane that is essential 
to good flying. 

Stunts should be learned and practised 
high in the air—at least a mile up. Under 
a competent instructor they can be easily 
and quickly mastered; and once mastered, 
the pilot should drop them from his routine 
of work. They serve the same ends for the 
flier that algebraic problems serve for the 
child in school. They develop his flying 
sense, just as algebra develops the child’s 
general mentality, and should be disregard- 
ed afterward just as the average man, in 
after life, drops algebra for more practical 
things. 

The real friends of airplane development 
in this country were saddened and discour- 
aged by the number of accidents that hap- 
pened in the first American transcontinen- 
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tal race, last autumn, but they were not 
greatly surprised. These accidents did not 
shake the faith of designers in the inherent 
safety of their product, though they em- 
phasized the dangers of stunt flying—for 
the race was a stunt in speed, and just as 
dangerous as a stunt in aerial acrobatics. 

An analysis of these mishaps shows that 
most of them were caused by attempts to 
fly in unsuitable weather—a _ temptation 
that could not be resisted in the mad desire 
for speed. The fact that few of the fliers 
had been over the course previously, which 
meant a lack of knowledge of landmarks or 
possible landing-places, was another con- 
tributing factor. 

The pilots of the government mail-planes, 
flying each week a total distance greater 
than the aggregate of all the miles flown in 
the transcontinental race, very seldom meet 
with accidents. This is because speed is a 
secondary consideration with them, and be- 
cause, knowing their routes, they have no 
trouble in reaching the ground when for 
any reason it is necessary to descend. 

The transcontinental race proved that 
the greatest present need of the airplane 
pilot is a direction-finding device. Recent 
announcements by experimenters in this 
field indicate that such a device, known as 
the wireless direction-finder, will soon be 
available. This instrument, when perfect- 
ed, will enable the flier to navigate in all 
weather, including fog, and will add tre- 
mendously to the already wide margin of 
safety in an airplane. 


LAWS NEEDED TO REGULATE AVIATION 


Discussion of the safety factor in com- 
mercial aviation brings to mind a subject 
that has received much attention among 
conscientious manufacturers who are hope- 
ful and enthusiastic about peace-time fly- 
ing—the question of aerial legislation. 

All experts agree that the need for laws 
to govern flying and to regulate the manu- 
facture of airplanes is urgent. It is some- 
thing that should be attended to immedi- 
ately, before lives are needlessly lost by 
foolhardy fliers or by those who go aloft in 
unsafe machines. 

The first law should lay down restric- 
tions for makers of airplanes, and the sec- 
ond should cover the issuance of pilot 
licenses. It should be just as unlawful to 
sell certain types of flying-machines as it is 
to sell certain poisons. This statement does 
not refer exclusively to models now on the 
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market, but also about those that are al- 
most sure to be offered for sale later on. 

Already we hear talk about “ airplane 
flivvers ” on one hand, and of “ aero rub- 
ber-neck wagons” on the other. Those 
who have the welfare of aviation at heart 
feel sure that disaster, both to the industry 
and to numerous individuals, will follow un- 
less these projects are developed very slow- 
ly and very carefully. 

There can be no such thing, at present, 
as an airplane flivver. The best American 
engineers will not undertake to say what 
the future may or may not offer in the way 
of airplane power-plants; but they respect- 
fully claim to know the possibilities of 
present-day motors, and they are a unit in 
the conviction that it is out of the question 
now to build a safe airplane cheaply. The 
workmanship alone that is necessary to pro- 
duce a safe plane makes the machine of 
flivver price out of the question, to say 
nothing of the other items of expense. Air- 
planes cheaply made and equipped with 
cheap motors will fly, but they will not fly 
very long, and they will not possess the 
wide margin of safety that is absolutely es- 
sential to avoid accidents and loss of life. 

Promoters and unscrupulous manufac- 
turers wiil attempt to answer this statement 
by pointing to the success of low-priced au- 
tomobiles. They will also add that other 
men declared the cheap automobile to be 
forever impossible. And that is precisely 
why they will constitute a menace, because 
they will find people who will believe them. 

Creating a low-priced automobile of good 
quality requires no great departure from 
the engineering and manufacturing princi- 
ples necessary to produce an expensive one. 
It is simply a short cut to achieve the same 
general end—ground transportation. The 
airplane, on the contrary, is created to meet 
an entirely different requirement — air 
transportation; and because the former task 
can be accomplished cheaply, it does not 
follow that the latter can also be accom- 
plished cheaply. It might just as reason- 
ably be argued that because water freight- 
tariffs are low, land freight-tariffs should be 
equally low. The problems are totally dif- 
ferent. 

Furthermore, a great many people have 
learned to buy automobiles largely on 
looks; and while that is a legitimate con- 
sideration as far as it goes, it is not the one 
that should have the largest influence in 
determining the purchase of a thing so 
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highly mechanical as an automobile. And 
now that commercial aviation is getting a 
foothold, there is great danger that many 
airplane-buyers will be unduly influenced 
by the appearance of a machine that hap- 
pens to appeal to their eye. 

Paint never made a good automobile, 
and it certainly will not make a good air- 
plane. What is vastly more important, the 
consequences of assuming that appearance 
makes the machine are likely to be infinite- 
ly more disastrous in the case of the air- 
plane than where motor-cars are concerned. 

These are the big reasons why there 
should be strict legal supervision over the 
manufacture of airplanes. No type of ma- 
chine should be offered for sale until it has 
first passed a rigid inspection by technical 
experts, who should be competent to make 
sure that certain minimum requirements, as 
specified by law, have been complied with. 


RUBBER-NECK WAGONS OF THE AIR 


As to the proposed rubber-neck wagons 
of the air—meaning large passenger-carry- 
ing machines—those most concerned for 
the future of the industry are generally 
agreed that they should be developed slow- 
ly, and that the public, before being per- 
mitted to patronize them, should be sur- 
rounded with every legal safeguard. There 
are airplanes capable of transporting a con- 
siderable number of passengers, but there is 
a difference between carrying carefully se- 
lected individuals chosen for the special 
purpose of testing the machine, and carry- 
ing a miscellaneous company of ordinary 
passengers. 

A good illustration of this danger was 
furnished in New York harbor, not long 
ago, when a returning troop-ship—a large 
ocean-going liner—was all but capsized be- 
cause the soldiers on board rushed pell-mell 
to one side of the vessel when a tug bearing 
a welcoming committee drew alongside. 
That shows what happens when you have 
an uncontrollable human element to deal 
with. If passengers on a large and stable 
ship can tilt the vessel almost to the point 
of overturning, it can be left to the imagi- 
nation as to what would happen under sim- 
ilar circumstances on a passenger-carrying 
airplane. It is also easy to imagine the ef- 
fect on the future of commercial aviation 
should just one large, heavily laden pas- 
senger-carrying plane crash to earth. 

This is far from saying, however, that 
such air-ships will not be a part of our 
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daily lives in years to come—perhaps in 
the years immediately ahead. The Italians 
seem to be specializing in this field, possi- 
bly having in mind the revenue to be de- 
rived by giving American tourists views of 
their beautiful country from above. At any 
rate, they already announce an aerial omni- 
bus with five motors, two being held in re- 
serve at all times. That, in all probability, 
will be the ultimate method of providing 
large passenger planes with the high factor 
of safety that is particularly essential in 
such machines. 

Safety for pilots and passengers is no 
more important than safety for those over 
whose heads they are to fly; for which rea- 
son there should be laws to prohibit flying 
by any except trained pilots, and prohibit- 
ing acrobatic flying at low altitudes or over 
places of habitation. It is regrettable that 
we do not already have such laws. It is 
only too likely that, before they are written, 
the makers of so-called aerial flivvers will 
have enabled the many to learn, at the cost 
of the lives and limbs of the foolish few, 
that navigating the air is vastly different 
from driving along a hard, safe road. 

Exactly how safe the airplane is, as com- 
pared to other and more familiar forms of 
transportation, cannot be determined until 
the use of planes becomes regularized, and 
until we have some central bureau or au- 
thority for tabulating statistics. By ref- 
erence to railroad statistics, as compiled by 
the government, we know that our chance 
of paying for a death-warrant when we buy 
a railroad-ticket is exceedingly small. Most 
people will not have complete confidence in 
airplane travel until there is some equally 
trustworthy compilation of figures to prove 
the safety of flying. Even then, probably, 
there will be skeptics, many of whom will 
be found in that large class of persons who 
regularly indulge in what Mark Twain 
called the most perilous of all occupations 
—to wit, lying in bed, “since it is there 
that most persons lose their lives.” 

The vital thing in an airplane is the fac- 
tor of safety, and fortunately the engineers 
in the industry know how to create it. 
They have shown that with the right kind 
of motor, and with a pilot of reasonable 
skill and intelligence—such skill and intel- 
ligence as are possessed by thousands of 
automobile drivers—flying has been 
brought within such close limits of hazard 
that an airplane trip need not longer be re- 
garded as an adventure. 


















Flying is not simple, nor is it safe in any 
and every kind of machine.. Unless he is 
familiar with the obstacles which confront 
the airplane designer and engineer, no one 
can understand how tremendously impor- 
tant power is, or how much of it there must 
be to enable the plane to take hold of the 
thin, elusive element in which it moves. 
An airplane doesn’t float gently and easi- 
ly, like the clouds that lurk in its travel 
lanes. On the contrary, airplane flight 
means the victory of brute force over one 
of the most relentless of nature’s laws, and 
certainly the most persistent—the law of 
gravity. So constant is the application of 
this law that the airplane, to sustain itself 
and make headway, must fight and claw 
the air savagely and tirelessly. It must be 
absolutely ferocious in its attack, and it 
must be as unfailing as gravity itself. 
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That ferocity and continuity of attack 
on the air can be supplied only by a power- 
ful and perfectly fashioned engine—an en- 
gine created by patient and loving care, and 
having behind it an engineering organiza- 
tion that knows from long and varied ex- 
perience just how to meet the many prob- 
lems of this new and tremendously big fieid 
of human endeavor. It isn’t a field for 
light-minded men, but rather for those big- 
visioned explorers who realize the greatness 
of their opportunity, and who, while eager 
to move ahead rapidly, are determined to 
move surely. 

Properly encouraged, they will create for 
us splendid aerial fleets, possessing the large 
factor of safety necessary to give aviation 
its proper place in the great realm of trans- 
portation, and to make the airplane a use- 
ful, dependable servant of mankind. 





come convinced that his soul, over 
which he had brooded for the past 
half-dozen years, would be saved at camp- 
meeting during the coming summer. He 
had come to this conclusion after much 
prayer and long consideration, believing 
himself now arrived at that state of right- 
eousness in which he would be ripe for the 
experience of salvation. 

Therefore, on a bright Sunday afternoon 
in March, he determined to ask Mary 
Pierce if she would marry him. Of the re- 
sult he had no doubt. With such a well- 
tilled farm as Hardy owned, and with his 
fate in the future life assured, added to the 
friendship that already existed between 
them, he believed there would be small 
need for persuasion. 

From the white-painted house where his 
parents had lived and died, Hardy could 
look down upon Long Lake, now gray with 
rotten ice, and out upon endless white- 
topped mountains. He had dwelt with 
their solemn beauty all of his thirty-five 
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years—alone for the past ten—and during 
that time he had felt only their solemnity. 
To him they were frowning dignitaries, 
representative of the Lord’s ever-menacing 


punishment. In his understanding the 
hand of the Almighty was heavy upon men 
and upon their labors under the sun. His 
soul was a great weight. 

Hardy started to walk down through 
the melting snow of the road, his Sunday 
overshoes splashing in rivulets of water that 
flowed gleaming in the brightness of the 
day. He walked because he obeyed literal- 
ly that commandment which forbade that 
any beast within his gates should labor on 
the seventh day. Of course he could not 
take Mary Pierce driving on Sunday after- 
noons, according to custom, but she was 
sensible about it.. She had never said any- 


thing; and he tried to make it up at other 
times. 

He skirted the little lake, judging with 
an experienced eye that the last crossing 
had been made on the ice of that year. The 
detour meant an extra mile to the village 
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of Harpersville, where Mary lived, but he 
could not afford to risk. dying with a soul 
that was not yet sure of its place in the 
next world. It was this that deterred him 
from at least attempting the short cut. So 
he went on by the road, and at length came 
to the crossing of Harpersville’s two streets, 
where the somnolent commercial life of the 
village centered. Here, also, was _ the 
church. 

Hardy was angered to see that Cash 
Buell and Sim Peters were sitting on the 
church steps and were just a bit maudlin. 
The fact that they were drunk, which was 
not unusual, did not affect him, for he con- 
sidered them already lost; but that they 
should be drunk on the church steps, and 
on Sunday, filled him with wrath. It was 
a kind of horrible sacrilege to him. Where 
another man would have been stirred mere- 
ly to say “ Better move along, boys,” he 
was sure that if the sinners were consumed 
by fire from heaven, that punishment, in 
its most terrible form, would be no more 
than justice. 

He looked around. It was the sleepy 
after-dinner time, and no one was in sight; 
but within a stone’s throw was the house 
of Constable Henry Sawyer. Hardy went 
there with a long stride and knocked upon 
the front door. 

Sawyer himself answered, in comfortable 
shirt-sleeves and slippers, peering with a 
little surprise at the visitor. Every one 
knew that on Sunday afternoons Hardy 
called on Mary Pierce. 

“ Hello, Sylvester!” he 
“ Come on in and set down.” 

“ Sawyer,” said Hardy abruptly, “ Buell 
and Peters are drunk, and they’re on the 
church steps.” 

“ Shoo, now!” 

The constable stepped out to the porch 
and looked toward the church with a sud- 
den tightening of his jaw muscles. Then 
his face relaxed in a grin. 

“ They don’t seem to be doing anything, 
Sylvester—just having some fool argument; 
but you might go over and ask ’em to take 
the argument out behind the blacksmith’s 
shop. They’s a good bench there, in the 
sun.” 

“I want to have them arrested!” 

The sentence cracked like a whip-lash. 
Constable Sawyer grew grave. 

“Well,” he replied slowly, “I guess 
you'll have to wait until to-morrow and 
swear out a warrant before a justice of the 


exclaimed. 
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peace, Sylvester. I don’t see no act being 
committed that justifies me bringing them 
fellers up in court—’specially Cash Buell; 
but I’ll admit they hadn’t ought to be there, 
and if you’re so darned set.on it I’ll put on 
my boots and get ’em to move.” 

“T’ll see that they move!” 

Hardy, angry at the constable, swung on 
his heel and walked over to the church. He 
was a powerful man, built on fighting lines, 
and it had been only his desire to act in 
strict accord with the law that had led him 
first to appeal to Sawyer. He walked up 


to the two transgressors and stood before 
them, the shadows darker than ever upon 
his rugged face. 


II 


He had their whole attention. Cash 
Buell, a town drunkard, had never distin- 
guished himself either for good or evil; and 
he was now obviously frightened, in spite 
of the temporary courage of alcohol. He 
swayed a little as he attempted to stand up 
with dignity. 

Peters was an exactly opposite type. 
He was one of those thick-set, indestruc- 
tible-appearing men whose hair grows low 
down on the forehead, and to whom a term 
in jail is merely bad luck. He had been 
in prison already. He poised himself on 
the steps with his head lowered and a glint 
in his half-shut eyes.. They knew, both of 
them, what they might expect from Sylves- 
ter Hardy. 

“T want you men to get out of here!” 
cried the champion of decorum. 

“ Tried to get us arrested and couldn’t!” 
sneered Peters. ‘“ We saw you, you psalm- 
singer, over at Sawyer’s.” 

“* Aw, let’s go!”’ broke in Buell uneasily. 
“ T don’t want no trouble.” 

The taunt had stung Hardy. If there 
was one thing more than another that could 
touch him, it was the failure of another 
man to take his religious beliefs seriously. 

“I can swear out a warrant to-morrow,” 
he said; “‘ and unless I am mistaken, it will 
go hard with you, Peters.” 

Buell had already begun to edge away, 
but Sim Peters stood his ground, and did 
a very foolish thing for a man with his rep- 
utation before the courts. He launched a 
quick, straight blow that caught Hardy on 
the point of the jaw and rocked him from 
head to heels. 

Hardy knew nothing of boxing, but he 
did know how to wrestle after the collar- 
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and-elbow method of the mountains. His 
prowess had been considerable before he 
gave up the sport as one of the vanities of 
the world. His hands flashed out and 
brought Sim Peters down from the church 
steps almost as the blow land- 

ed. There was a quick jerk, an 
outstretched foot, and Peters 

went head down into the wet 

snow of the churchyard. 
!” rumbled 


“ Now! Hardy, 


“Will you 


Standing over him as he rose. 
get away from the church?” 
Peters went hurriedly, and without a 
word, to join Cash Buell, who had already 
placed himself on the other side of the 


fence. Evidently’ Peters had got back his 
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discretion. They walked away and sought 
out that place in the sun back of the black- 
smith’s shop which Constable Sawyer had 
mentioned. There Hardy saw them in 
deep confe-ence. He saw the constable, 


“ MARY,” HE SAID INA 
VOICE THAT SURPRISED 
HIM BY ITS SHAKINESS, 
“WILL YOU MARRY ME?” 


who had watched the 
affair from his porch, go 

back into the house. 
Sylvester Hardy wiped his chin, 
to make sure that the skin had not 
been broken, and again took the way 
toward the house of Mary Pierce. The 
physical exertion had served to a certain 
extent as an outlet for his wrath. More- 
over, he was pleased with himself for hav- 
ing done what he considered right. He was 
now by no means certain that he would 
have the men arrested on Monday; but he 
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thought it just as well to leave them in 
that belief. 

Very soon, however, the affair passed al- 
most wholly out of his mind, and the pur- 
pose of his setting forth that day came back 
in a great wave of emotion, which, so far as 
was possible, softened him. He found it 
almost impossible to be concerned with 
wrath and sin and punishment, as he kicked 
the snow from his feet and took off his over- 
shoes on the door-steps of the Pierce home. 

As always, Mary opened the door betore 
he had time to knock. This was one of 
those little things that had made him feel 
*sure, subconsciously, that she was ready to 

marry him. Mary was twenty-five, and he 
would have asked her five years ago if he 
had not at that time become concerned 
over the state of his soul with respect to its 
salvation. To a moderate degree, he had 
confided his concern to her; but of the 
deeper agonies of the spirit he had not been 
either able or willing to tell even her. 

As to whether she was to be saved, he 
had no anxiety. Mary was fit to dwell 
with the angels now. 

So, indeed, she seemed this day as she 
led him with a smile of welcome into the 
parlor, which had acquired its motif of 
decoration and furnishing in the sixties. 
There was the fresh sweetness of a perpet- 
ual June about her. Her eyes were deep 
and blue with a blueness unbelievable; and 
all the fairly wrought outlines of her face 
were the work of health and kindliness. To 
be with Mary Pierce was to rest, even if 
one did not love her; but when one loved 
her, her presence seemed full of lifting 
wings that bore one up into an air of sun- 
lit calm. Sylvester Hardy could not have 
said this, but the essence of it had pene- 
trated so deeply into his being that it would 
always dwell there—always, as long as the 
breath of life was in him. 

He sat down on the black walnut sofa 
and looked across at Mary. The sun struck 
through a window upon her hair and 
brought out little hints of polished copper. 
She asked him some commonplace question, 
which he did not answer. He was wonder- 
ing how to begin his proposal, for he was a 
man who, having made up his mind, was 
wont to go straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

He felt a strange gentleness through all 
his being. He rose and walked over so 
that he stood near her, looking down. 

“ Mary,” he said, in a voice that sur- 
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prised him by its shakiness, “ will you 
marry me?” 

He had thought, as he spoke her name, 
that he saw in her eyes the look he hun- 
gered for; but it was not there when he 
finished his question. Some time while he 
was speaking it had vanished, to give place 
to an expression that vaguely troubled him. 
It was not at all an unfriendly expression, 
however. 

Mary got up from her chair and stood 
facing him, meeting his glance squarely. 

“Why have you asked me that, Sylves- 
ter?” she demanded. 

Her voice was low and steady. There 
was neither assent nor denial in it; but it 
was not what he had expected to hear, and 
for the moment he did not know how to 
answer. Then into his mind came thought 
of the thing for which he had been waiting 
—the thing he expected to have happen to 
him during the coming summer. 

“T hope to attain a state of grace at 
camp-meeting.” Unconsciously he used 
the stilted words he had heard so often. 
“ T’ve been waiting for that, Mary. There 
ain’t anything else to hinder.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“All?” he repeated. 
stand what—” 

“Ts that the only reason why you want 
to marry me?” 

“Mary!” It was as if she had struck 
him; yet his tongue tripped as he struggled 
with the next words. “ Why—lI’ve always 
loved you—always!” 

Mary Pierce turned and looked out of 
the window—turned so that he could not 
see her face. He was astonished and real- 
ly troubled now. Nevertheless, he waited 
patiently while she stood thus, with the sun 
playing on her hair, and one quiet hand 
resting against the window-sill. 

“No.” Suddenly she faced him again 
with all the delicate color vanished from 
her cheeks. “I’m sorry!” 

This was the thunderbolt. In the few 
seconds before, he had felt the shadow of 
something dreadful, but he had put away 
the thought. Her word of refusal numbed 
his mind and body. He could not even 
now accept it as final. 

“Will you—tell me why, Mary?” 

For the first time she did not meet his 
eyes. It was not embarrassment, however, 
that let her glance drift. He knew that she 


“T don’t under- 


was thinking, deeply, of some matter hid- 
den from him. ; 
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“T know why, Sylvester, but I can’t 
make you understand the reason. I don’t 
want to talk about it. It’s better for us to 
be friends—just to be friends.” 

She held out her hand as a man would 
have done. Hardy took it mechanically; 
but at the touch of her, the feel of the soft- 
ness and strength of her slender fingers, 
there came full realization of all that he 
had failed to win. The keenest agony he 
had ever known caught him by the throat 
and wrenched out a sob. He saw quick 
tears in her eyes. They made his pain un- 
bearable, and he went out of-the room, not 
knowing how his feet were planted or that 
he reeled as Cash Buell reeled in his small- 
er sufferings. 

Ill 


Ir was not until he had reached Long 
Lake that he came to himself. There, out 
of the road and plowing through soggy 
snow, he found himself heading straight for 
the rotten ice—black in spots and dotted 
with puddles of water. He stopped and 
rubbed his head. Didn’t he know any bet- 
ter, or—what had he been trying to do 
with himself? 

The thought of self-destruction sent him 
up the bank and away from the lake as if 
it were a place accursed. It was not that 
he feared the physical death of going down 
through the soft, crunching ice; it was the 
thought of the awful pit yawning for him 
afterward that drove him trembling to the 
shelter of his house. : 

In the familiar comfort of that place a 
measure of steadiness returned to him; but 
with a degree of sanity came greater pain. 
This room, whose length he paced like a 
caged wild beast, was the kitchen—the 
cheerful, well-ordered kitchen—where he 
had so many times pictured Mary Pierce 
moving swiftly and gracefully from stove 
to pantry, singing through the day’s work. 
That was how she took life—singing and 
with a smile. 

At times it seemed impossible that the 
events of the past hour were real. At 
other moments he stopped dead still and 
stared blankly at the wall, visioning the 
darkness of the years without her. Why? 
That question recurred to him again and 
again, and never did it find any answer 
worthy of consideration. 

A few years ago, many other men had 
paid court to Mary Pierce; but one by one 
they had dropped away, to console them- 
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selves with other girls, and at length only 
Hardy remained. All Harpersville had 
taken it for granted that Mary and he were 
going to be married. Yet he remembered 
now, in his probing into the past, that never 
once had Mary herself let it be understood 
that she was going to marry him. 

He knew that he was held to be a crank 
as to religion. He did not see, however, 
that this could in any way affect Mary. 
She had never said anything to him that 
could be interpreted that way; and was she 
not herself perfect? 

The problem maddened him. His step 
grew faster and faster until it was almost 
a run that carried him back and forth 
across the generous room. The shadows 
of night came and made his house coldly 
gray within. The fires had long since gone 
out. 

It was to a pale moon that Sylvester 
Hardy raised his face when finally he 
stepped out into the night. It was freez- 
ing, and that, in combination with the 
warmth of the day, made perfect sugar 
weather; but Hardy’s sap-buckets had re- 
mained untended, just as his stock had re- 
mained unfed. His brain had room for but 
one thought—and that thought had now 
secreted a bitterness which poisoned him. 

He lifted one big, clenched fist and shook 
it toward the dim heavens that cupped the 
black humps of the mountains. Words 
such as Cash Buell or Sim Peters might 
have uttered thoughtlessly in ordinary: con- 
versation hissed between his teeth; but 
these words of his, although the same, were 
deliberate blasphemies. They were spoken 
to the Almighty Himself! 

IV 

Arter that Hardy went into the house 
and slept in such deep exhaustion that it 
was well into the forenoon before his eyes 
opened upon the world that he had cursed 
and renounced the night before. With 
awakening came almost instant remorse, 
and the shadow of that relentless brooding 
that had kept the light from his life for five 
years and more. 

He sprang up from his bed as if it had 
been the spiked couch of the torture-cham- 
ber. The loss of Mary was a dull pain 
that seemed to have found eternal resting- 
place im him; but the fear of damnation 
because of his blasphemies was a sword of 
shining flame that pointed at his heart. 

He dressed and built his fires with hands 
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that trembled. He remembered the stock, and fed them. 
The sap could go to waste, for all he cared; his principal 
concern at the moment was with the future of his soul, 
and as soon as he had made a pretense at breakfast he 
put on his Sunday clothes and started for the village— 
and the house of the minister. He did not know what 
help would be forthcoming there, but he did know that he 
could not live with himself as he was. 

Hardy walked down from the foot-hills with nervous 
haste. The sun shone as it had on Sunday. Again the 


surface of the lake looked honeycombed and black and 


TO TAKE THE RISK 
OF CROSSING THE 
LAKE WOULD GIVE 
THEM A LONG START INTO TIE 
MOUNTAINS BEFORE HARDY 
COULD SET THE MACHINERY 
OF THE LAW IN MOTION 


from some firs beside the road 
that led to Harpersville. He was 
only mildly interested in these ex- 
traneous sounds, however, being 
wholly taken with his own affairs, 
until he saw two men running to- 
ward the shore of the lake, and 
recognized in them Cash Buell 
and Sim Peters. 
They scrambled down the bank 
toward the ice. Hardy caught 
the gleam of a blued barrel swinging in one 
of Peters’s hands. 
The distance was not too far for spoken 


treacherous. If he had started earlier in 
the morning, before the sun had taken hold, 
he might have tried to cross, but he did 


not dare to attempt it now. 

It was after he had skirted the edge of 
the lake that a hail sounded from a clump 
of bushes a few hundred yards away. 
Hardy stopped. The hail was answered 


words to carry, and instinctively Hardy 
raised his cupped hands to his mouth. He 
filled his lungs and flung out a warning: 
“ That ice is bad!” 
They stopped and looked at him in si- 
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UNDOUBTEDLY SIM PETERS WOULD SHOOT HIM IF 
HE ATTEMPTED PHYSICAL INTERFERENCE, SO 
HARDY CALLED AGAIN: “COME BACK! YOU'LL 
GET IN OUT THERE, FOR CERTAIN” 


lence for a few seconds. Then Peters an- 
swered, with a complement of curses: 

“Keep off of us, Hardy! We know 
what you’re after, and you ain’t going to 
get us! I-got a gun. Keep off of us, or 
I'll plug you!” 

Hardy understood quickly enough. The 
men had been watching to see whether he 
was going to carry out his threat of the 
day before. They had seen him come down 
toward the village in his Sunday clothes, 
and concluded quite logically that he was 
on his way to have them brought before 
the justice of the peace. It would go hard 
with Peters, because of his record; and 
Buell was so cursed with fear that he could 
not see how much better off he would be 
to remain and serve a few days in the 
county jail. 

As a matter of fact, Hardy had not 
thought of the two men since his interview 
with Mary Pierce; they were risking their 
lives to get away from a menace that did 
not exist. 

Their plan was as obvious as the rest of 
the situation. To take the risk of crossing 
the lake would give them a long start into 
the mountains before Hardy could set the 


They 


machinery of the law in motion. 
could cross into another State and find 
safety; for their petty offense, if recognized 
in court as a disturbance of the peace, 
would not be dignified by extradition. 
Peters was now crunching through the 


shell ice near shore. He leaped over a par- 
ticularly vicious spot and landed on a solid 
section. He kept an eye upon Hardy, with 
his weapon ready to swing up, while he 
called to the hesitating Buell: 

“Come on, you poor fool! Wouldn’t 
you rather take a chance than get in the 
hoose-gow for a stretch?” 
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At that combined threat and encourage- 
ment, Cash Buell made his final decision 
for flight. He joined Peters, although one 
leg went into water to the knee before he 
reached temporary safety. 

Hardy, who had remained motionless 
since his first warning, thought rapidly. 
Undoubtedly Sim Peters would shoot him 
if he attempted physical interference; so 
he called to them again, trying to throw a 
convincing tone into his voice. 

“Come back! You'll get into the lake 
out there, for certain. I’m not going to 
have you arrested!” 

Even across the distance that separated 
them he could see Peters’s face twist in a 
sneer. 

“TI wouldn’t take the word of a crank 
like you for it!” 

They began their flirtation with death— 
leaping cracks and shining pools of water, 
bounding suddenly forward as worn ice 
gave under their feet, resting now and then 
on little areas that had remained firm. Half 
a dozen times one or the other escaped go- 
ing down only by his agility. There were 
spots behind them where the ice was broken 
through. 


In the mean time Hardy walked toward 
the point where they had left the shore. 
Sim Peters turned once and sent a warning 


shot into the air. Hardy wondered just 
how mean a man he was considered to be. 
He had no desire to drive these men to 
hazard their lives. 

It was just as he reached the place where 
they had started that the inevitable hap- 
pened. Buell, driven by terror to take the 
lead, had crossed a perilous place and 
reached a white and solid-appearing area; 
but the greater weight of Peters drove him 
down where Buell had been able to pass. 
He went under, with the threat of death in 
the very manner of his going—among up- 
ending slabs of ice that showed their thin- 
ness as they rose from the water. 

He came up, shaking his head, and trod 
water while he struggled to get rid of the 
heavy sheep-lined jacket that he wore. It 
seemed that the devilish thing would not 
leave his body, and finally he began to 
swim with it on. A stroke or two brought 
him to the edge of the hole he had made; 
but the ice broke as fast as he put his 
weight against it. 

Meanwhile the oasis where Cash Buell 
stood had become a prison. It had needed 
just the crash of Peters’s plunge to break 
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that solid section free from the surround- 
ing ice, and it teetered heavily under Buell’s 
feet. He had turned now, gazing toward 
shore, and from his lips came incoherent 
cries. Hardy saw his hands twist against 
each other in a frenzy of panic. Within 
the next few seconds he would be the vic- 
tim of his own fears. 

At first Hardy watched Peters with the 
preoccupation he might have had in watch- 
ing a fly struggling to get out of a milk- 
pitcher. He had expected the thing, but 
his mind had been so lashed by his own 
suffering that it did not act quickly. 

Then, in a flash, he realized that two 
men were in danger of death, and his first 
impulse stripped coat and waistcoat from 
his back. He ran to a near-by fence and 
ripped two boards free. The impulse car- 
ried him even into the shell ice; but there 
he became frozen with a thought. 

Suppose, as might easily happen, he were 
to die? What of his soul in its present 
state? Would it not sink into the lake of 
fire even as his earthly being went into the 
waters of Long Lake? To risk his life was 
not hard; to imperil his salvation was not 
to be considered, even for an instant. He 
dropped the boards. 

Vv 

PeTeRs’s face, open-mouthed, blanched 
white, was turned toward him. The man’s 
fingers were clutched deep into half-frozen 
slush on the surface of ice that would not 
bear his weight. He might last a minute 
longer—perhaps two minutes, for he was a 
strong man. 

Through seconds, each of which seemed 
an hour long, Hardy stood in his shirt- 
sleeves on the shore of the lake, with the 
fallen boards at his feet. He was indiffer- 
ent to the incoherent cries of Cash Buell, 
and too deeply moved by the surge of his 
own thoughts to be affected by the white, 
staring face that raised itself a little above 
the level of the ice. Into his mind had 
come an idea that had never been enter- 
tained there before. 

He had forgotten about the lives of the 
two men; he was asking himself what of 
their souls. Were they ready for that stern 
judgment in which he so firmly believed? 
The great simplicity of the moment and of 
his decision stripped him of self-righteous- 
ness as he answered himself his own ques- 
tion. Better that he should face the Lord 
than they! 
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THE OASIS WHERE CASH BUELL STOOD HAD BECOME A PRISON. HE TURNED, AND FROM HIS 
LIPS CAME INCOHERENT CRIES 
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Hardy snapped up the boards. He went 
over the treacherous surface of the lake 
with but one object and but one thought— 
he wanted to save Cash Buell and Sim Pe- 
ters from that fate to which he believed 
them doomed after death. 

Three times he went in to the waist, and 
three times the boards, by bridging across 
the broken ice, enabled him to get on his 
feet again and saved him from complete 
immersion. He fought his way almost to 
the spot where Sim Peters clung to life. 
Then he tossed one of his precious boards 
over to Buell and shouted a command. 

“Take that and get back to shore! 
Don’t go the way I came!” 

He saw that Buell obeyed, flying with 
heels so winged by dread that he was safe 
enough. Then Hardy slid his remaining 
board carefully along the ice until the end 
came within reach of Peters. 

“ Catch a hold!” he said. 

With an iron grip Peters obeyed. Slow- 
ly he came up over the edge of the ice, out 
of the water; slowly he moved on hands 
and knees along the board, shedding his 
cumbering coat as he did so. Hardy 
leaped away from the other end in order 
that too much weight might not be put 
upon the same spot. 

“Grab the board,” he cried, “ and make 
a quick jump for shore! Don’t go the same 
way I do, or you'll get in—the ice won't 
stand it.” 

As he stood poised for an instant upon 
a place that felt firm under his feet, Hardy 
saw Peters pick up the board. His face, 
drawn with suffering from the intense cold 
of the water, and very ugly with its low- 
growing hair, turned toward him. 

“ Like heli I'll go ashore and leave you 


out here!” The man’s teeth beat with a 
ludicrous clatter as he spoke. “Go on 
yourself!” 


Hardy tried to go; and he had made 
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half of the distance before he got into the 
water again. This time there were no 
boards to save him. He went down, and 
came up with ice over his head and the 
deadening chill of the lake striking to his 
heart. 

He tried to swim toward what he thought 
was the light of the opening that his body 
had made; but it seemed miles away. He 
went down again. Hammers beat upon his 
ears, and he felt that his pent breath was 
about to burst him open. Then his suffer- 
ing dimmed pleasantly enough, and he 
forgot. 

VI 


SYLVESTER Harpy found himself staring 
at the ceiling in his own room. There was 
a crack in the ceiling that he himself had 
plastered and whitewashed over that spring. 
He remembered the events on the lake. 
They came rather vaguely, as to a brain 
tired with much labor; but if hé was in his 
own room, he could not be dead. He 
stirred. 

A hand that he knew passed before his 
gaze and touched his head like a blessing. 
Mary Pierce was leaning over the bed, with 
a smile that had in it all the brightness of 
sunrise crinkling about her eyes. He must 
be dead; and yet there was that crack in 
the ceiling to prove the contrary. 

Over the span of half a dozen seconds 
thoughts crowded his brain as humming 
bees crowd a hive. The consciousness of a 
great change touched him, and he smiled 
up at the gentle face above him. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’ve thought too 
much about my own salvation and not 
enough about other folks. I’m going to let 
it take care of itself after this.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” she replied, 
taking one of Hardy’s hands between the 
coolness of hers. “ You never knew what 
salvation was until this morning!” 





THE TEMPLE 


OF THYSELF 


Lay not at Allah’s shrine world’s wealth untold, 
In search of mind’s content and care’s surcease; 


Give rather of thyself, i 


nstead of gold— 


Who would find peace! 


Build him a temple in t 


hy heart, made fair 


With precious, radiant jewels of the soul, 


And pearls, thy tears of 
Shall be made whole! 


penitence. Life there 


Mazie V. Caruthers 

















The Spread-Eagle Rangers 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE AND ITS STRENUOUS AND PICTURESQUE WORK IN 
GUARDING THE YELLOWSTONE AS A PARADISE FOR TOURISTS 
AND A SANCTUARY FOR WILD GAME 


By Ethel and James Dorrance 


HE first spread-eagle ranger that we 
met in the Yellowstone was a 


bronzed, gray-eyed, well-knit man 
of some fifty years. In grease-splotched 
khaki, he stood beside a motor-cycle, 


which, it seemed, had just blown an inner _ 


tube on the Firehole Road to the Upper 
Geyser Basin. After a narrow escape from 
being thrown over a sheer precipice, he 
was addressing the machine, calling it by 
name, as if it were a horse. His speech 
sounded devout in that some of its words 
were those commonly used in prayers. 
Upon noting our interest, however, he 
apologized for his language. 

“I was just admonishin’ Fourth of July 
here for pitchin’ on the wrong day of the 
month,” he explained, dropping an iron 
stilt to support the cycle, much as he had 
dropped reins in the old days. 

“You don’t admire your 
mount?” 

‘“* Admire—/er?” The broad shoulders 
shrugged, and he got from under a cavalry 
Stetson to pass a vivid bandanna across 
his oozing brow. “I reckon she’s all right 
for developing left-calf muscles in the start- 
ing of her, but— Small say we’ve got as 
to likes and otherwise in mounts. When 
they let automobiles into the Yellowstone, 
to outsmell the paint-pots what old Lady 
Nature spilled hereabouts so folks would 
appreciate how sweet the rest of the park 
was odored, it was to grass for our horses, 
and no mistake!” 

We felt flattered that he assumed our 
sympathy. 

“ Right this minute I sure-certain would 
enjoy being on the hurricane-deck of my 
old cayuse, with boots a danglin’ and spurs 
a janglin’,” he added. “ But then you’ve 


modern 


got to use gas to catch gas; and it’s up to 
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us to remember that they could ride us a 
lot rougher than on these here fire- 
crackers.” 

“They ” undoubtedly referred to the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
under which the National Park rangers 
serve; but what could be rougher as a 
conveyance over the nation’s mountain 
playgrounds than that which so lately had 
roused our new friend to those picturesque 
utterances? 

“‘ Suppose, now, they set us timber-top- 
ping in aer-o-planes?” returned the guard- 
ian of the public wild to our query. “ Oh, 
boy! Oh, girl!” 

Our turn it was to shrug shoulders, to 
glance about at the tumbled terrain. 

“ *Tain’t so onlikely, at that,” the ranger 
asserted. “ A’ready they’re making birds 
out of our step-brothers in the Forest Ser- 
vice. There’s a plenty of meadows in this 
park for landing-perches. I wouldn’t be 
one whit surprised if next summer—” 

Frowning thought held him a moment; 
then he clawed beneath his unionall. 

“T calculate that, maybe-so, there’s 
omen in this here.” 

He presented a circle of polished metal 
—his badge of office. Upon it the spread 
eagle, from which the service takes its pop- 
ular name, flew across a pine-framed lake 
from its aerie on a background mountain. 

That evening at Canon Camp, the lot- 
tery of “ grub pile” brought the ranger to 
our table. Gone was the splotched khaki 
unionall—doubtless parked with Fourth 
o’ July. In its stead showed the trig uni- 
form of forest green which had been worn 
underneath. The letters “ N. P. S.” shone 
from the lapels of the coat, while upon the 
sleeves, worked in bronze yarn, was the 
pine-burr which established his rank as 
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A SPREAD-EAGLE RANGER OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 


MOUNTED ON THE UP-TO-DATE STEED ON WHICH 


HE PATROLS THE ROADS OF OUR MOST WONDERFUL NATIONAL PLAYGROUND 


From a copyright 
“ chief,”’” and which accounted for his 
eagle-like spread of duty that day, as well 
as for his supper-time presence at the hotel 
board instead of the oilcloth of the nearest 
ranger station. 

“T trust you 
along, chief?” 

Evidently the pretty girl who served 
camp table in summer and taught Wiscon- 
sin school-children the other months, recog- 
nized him from previous inspection trips. 

“| certain-sure did, ma’am. I could eat 
a she-wolf and chase her pups right now.” 

Also at table was a lady tourist from 
Cedar Rapids, lowa—a human interroga- 
tion-point. 

“You must have been here a long time 
to have an appetite like—like the one you 
mentioned to the waitress,” she remarked 
to the ranger, with a smile describable as 
“ engaging.” 

“ Going on thirtv years, now.” 

His resigned air bespoke an equally long 
acquaintance with her type. 

“You're obliged to live here?” 

“ Lady, don’t you /ike to live to home?” 

“ But the whole year through?” 


brought your appetite 


da thotograph by Haynes, St. 


Paul 


He nodded, reached for a slab of bread, 
buttered it. 

“ Goodness, your winters must be awful, 
when even now we have to dress up at 
night instead of undressing! Are the ani- 
mals wilder in winter than summer—is that 
why you have to stay?” 

With admirable impartiality he divided 
his attention between her claims and those 
of his inner man. He essayed to set her 
straight. The four-footed animals, he told 
her, were less wild when the snows were 
deep, the thermometer below zero and go- 
ing down, the honk of auto-horn and the 
reek of burnt gasoline literally frozen out. 
It was the bipeds inhabiting the fringes of 
the park who compelled winter vigilance. 
They indeed grew wilder—wild for prime 
furs, for game flesh, for elks’ teeth and bi- 
son heads. He and his brothers of the ser- 
vice had to stay right wide awake, lest 
there should be no game left in the Yel- 
lowstone to reward the next summer edi- 
tions of h = lf. 

“ But con't you go wasting sympathy 
on us, ma’am!”’ He threw her his serious, 
yet somehow humorous, gray-eyed glance. 




















“T tried a winter in Philadelphy once. I 
reckon we're all due for some kind of a 
death some time, but I hope mine won’t 
be from shivering. Here in the park we 
know how to manage, even if we do some- 
times have to hitch a couple of thermoms 
together to tell how warm it ain’t.” 

More see-first Americans made acquaint- 
ance with these far-flung sentinels of the 
wild during the summer of 1919 than in 
any previous season in the history of the 
national parks. In the Yellowstone alone 
more than sixty-two thousand visitors— 
two-thirds of them traveling in private au- 
tomobiles—came in touch with the rangers, 
were helped by them, cautioned by them— 
a few brought to punishment by them for 
the public weal. 

Nearly all carried away favorable im- 
pressions of the men who did so much to 
make their park travel safe; and on bitter 
nights last winter, around many a hearth, 
there was thought for the welfare of the 
lonely spread-eagle men on ski patrol, slid- 
ing the boundary trails from station to 
snow-shoe cabin and back again, that 
poachers might be kept out and game pro- 
tected against another playtime. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


In a way, the National Park Service is 
the youngest of governmental agencies, 
having been uniformed for the first 
time last summer, when it finally suc- 
ceeded the regular army in policing 
our national playgrounds. Yet it in- 
herits from the scout organization 
upon which it was 
founded traditions 
of veteran bravery, 
annals of sacr:ice 


for game-protec- 
tion. 
Patterned some- 


what after the 
Northwest Mount- 
ed Police of Can- 
ada, taking exam- 
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ple from the Texas Rangers of the Rio 
Grande, but with an individuality of its 
own beyond the use of skis and motor- 
cycles, the service, with the passing 
months, is taking form that promises to 
make it as powerful an arm of the law as 
either of the older bodies. 

Its territorial scope is as national as the 
parks themselves. The larger detachments 
will always be in the States of the larger 
parks—Wyoming, Montana, Washington, 
California, Colorado, and Arizona. The de- 
velopment of the Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in Alaska, however, will draw 
the forest-green uniform north; and hailf- 
way across the Pacific, Hawaii is calling the 
wearers of the silver disk to our insular 
park with its three great volcanoes. Short- 
ly the rangers will police the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, which was made a national 
park in 1919, and the smaller playgrounds 
—Platt, with its sulfur springs, in Okla- 
homa; Sullys Hill, with its wild animals, m 
North Dakota; the Mesa Verde cliff dwell- 
ings, in southwestern Colorado, and the 
granite mountains of Mount Desert Island 
on the Maine coast. 

The duties that confront the rangers dif- 
fer with the parks and with the seasons. 
Forest fire is the summer hazard, and re- 
quires constant watchfulness, just as the 
poaching of winter furnishes its grave prob- 
lem. The tourist is looked upon 
as a diversion, sent to make the 
summer as near a playtime as 
any real scout deserves. 

True, the visitor does speed 
his car occasionally, he is in- 
clined to write his name and ad- 
dress in conspicu- 
ous places, and he 
must be watched 
to see that he does 
net carry off “ for- 
mation ” souvenirs 
or forget to throw 
earth on his camp- 
fire. But he does 


A SPREAD-EAGLE RANGER “ON THE HURRICANE-DECK OF HIS OLD CAYUSE,’’ TO USE HIS OWN 
PICTURESQUE PHRASE 


From a copyrighted photograth by Haynes, St. Paul 
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listen to reason; he feels duly humiliated— 
for more than the money concerned—when 
it comes to paying finés, and he will behave 


a whole lot better 
when the full au- 
thority of the rang- 
er service is under- 
stood. Moreover, 
he does not fight 
back. 

Not so the win- 
ter poachers, trap- 
pers, and tusk-hunt- 
ers. They furnish 
the thrill needed to 
bring men of nerve 
into a service which 
is none too well 
paid, and which for 
eight months in the 
year is the superla- 
tive of loneliness. 
Out for blood—ani- 
mal preferred— 
they would not stop 
at spilling a ranger’s 
if allowed to get 
the drop on him. 

In winter, the 
task of guarding the 
Yellowstone means 
long patrols, for its 
boundaries, around 
an area greater than 
that of the State of 
Connecticut, are 
open on all four 
sides. Fortunately 
the Indian causes 
no trouble, having 
shunned the region 
because of supersti- 
tious fears since 
long before Jim 
Bridges, two gener- 
ations ago, was 
classed with Ana- 
nias for trying to 
describe its won- 
ders. None the less, 
a trained force of 
thirty men is re- 
quired to keep the 
spoilers out and the 
animals in. 


To make poaching a lost art in the game 
preserves of the West was the duty par- 
ticularly set before the National Park rang- 
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ers this past winter. 
sive and intensive campaign was in and 
around the Yellowstone, interest attaches 
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ALBRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
pyrighted photograph by Haynes, St. Paul 


forecast. 
“You sayed it! 





As the most exten- 


to their methods of 
accomplishing their 
task. 

One day last Sep- 
tember we walked 
the one-sided main 
street of Gardiner, 
Montana, with 
James McBride, 
doughty chief rang- 
er of the Yellow- 
stone detachment. 
Across the rock- 
studded highway, 
beyond an elk fence 
woven of steel wire, 
a meadow stretched 
to where the gray- 
walled Gardiner 
Canon stood agape 
upon three thou- 
sand square miles 
of protected game 
country. 

The town itself 
had lost much of its 
“pep” under the 
prevailing drouth, 
but some of its in- 
habitants were still 
recalcitrant. One of 
these, a coatless cit- 
izen in worn khaki, 
lumbered like a 
grizzly toward us. 
At ten paces he 
stopped to survey 
the chief with an 
equivocal expres- 
sion on his face. 


‘*How’re you, 
McBride?” he of- 
fered at last, ap- 
parently having 
decided that the 
meeting was not 
designed. 


“Up and _ totter- 
ing around,” was 
the equally casual 
return. “ Winter’s 
coming.” 


The Montanan grinned at the meaning 


And hunting will be 
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right good this winter, unless I can’t read 
the signs.” 

“Tt won’t be even fair in the park, old- 
timer. Soldiers are not on the patrol this 
here year!” 

“ You rangers ain’t swift enough for me,” 
drawled the poacher with a deliberate shrug 
of his powerful shoulders. 

The chief ranger’s lids narrowed percep- 
tibly over steady eyes, and he curtiy took 
up the challenge. 

“ Just play in the park and see!” 

Farther down the street his speech re- 
turned to the khaki-clad potential outlaw, 
who will not be more intimately described, 
because Gardiner is no metropolis, and 
recognition would be too easy. 

“ T’ll have to get that rough one yet,” he 
said reflectively. ‘“‘ He ain’t minded to take 
warning and behave. He set a bear trap 
for one of the rangers last winter, and near 
nipped a good man. Knows I know he did 
it, but is happy that I can’t prove it on 
him. You see, his trap was hammered out 
at home when no one was looking. So we 
ain’t swift enough, eh? Say, he’ll have to 
move like a bat from Hades if he gets away 
with anything this season!” 

This Gardiner street challenge was not 
the only one that came across the park line 
last autumn. For the first time the rangers 
have shouldered the entire responsibility of 
protection, and many an old poacher has 
been equally brazen in declaring his inten- 
tion to test the change. There is no telling 
how many outfits were slipped across the 
boundary, between the departure of the 
last tourist and the first heavy snowfall, to 
be cached in favorable spots for the win- 
ter’s illicit operations. With fur prices 
soaring and State game laws becoming more 
stringent, the wealth of beaver, martin, and 
otter within the park presents a well-nigh 
irresistible invitation. 

From headquarters at Mammoth Hot 
Springs—Fort Yellowstone of the army 
control days—the outpost stations scattered 
about the park were stocked with a season’s 
supplies, during the autumn, by motor- 
truck delivery. To that point a road is 
kept open from the railroad at Gardiner; 
but all winter travel beyond is by ski or 
snow-shoe. 

With the coming of “ weather,” the trim 
uniforms which the tourists found so at- 
tractive are folded away against another 
summer. As there is no regulation as to 


winter garb, the rangers follow their indi- 
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vidual fancy and the dictates of the tem- 
perature. They agree as to woolen under- 
clothing, German hose—now called liberty 
socks—and arctics. Since ski travel is 
warm work regardless of temperature, furs 
are seldom worn, even as caps. Cotton 
gloves, of which several pairs carry easily 
on the trail, are preferred to mittens, be- 
cause they may be changed when they be- 
come wet, arid later dried out before night 
fires. 

Time was when park neighbors made 
complaint that they were unable to tell 
when they were encroaching upon the pre- 
serve. They asked with indignation if they 
were expected to carry theodolites, astro- 
nomical instruments, and books of loga- 
rithms to locate the boundary. 

“Hadn’t an idea I was hunting inside 
your old park,” became the stock excuse of 
such when caught with raw fur. 

This condition has been changed. The 
boundaries are now marked with a cut-out 
trail from six to ten feet wide. Last Oc- 
tober all sides were posted at frequent in- 
tervals with cloth boundary signs, which 
recite the penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
or both, for violating the game laws. 


PATROLLING THE YELLOWSTONE 


These border trails are covered at least 
once each week by rangers, always travel- 
ing in pairs. One carries a rifle, the other 
a small but serviceable ax. [Each is 
equipped with a single blanket, a compass, 
emergency rations, and a revolver, making 
an average pack of thirty pounds. 

Any sign of fresh trespass tracks calls for 
immediate pursuit by one or both of the 
boundary guards, as the circumstances dic- 
tate. While the longest regular patrol is 
twenty miles—a ten-hour stint in ordinary 
weather—pursuit detours often take the 
rangers into the interior of the park, when 
the compass and emergency rations become 
vital. 

At the end of each beat stands a “ snow- 
shoe ” cabin, stoutly built of logs, and fit- 
ted with bunks, stove, and zinc-lined grub- 
box. Sometimes patrols meet there and 
spend nights in company before the next 
day’s “ drift” back to station; but this is 
the exception, for the trips are not made on 
fixed schedule. 

A system of “cut country ” patrols also 
exists, and is more fruitful of captures than 
those along the borders. As to the time and 
direction of these trips, even the rangers 
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THE RANGERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE MAKING A SKI RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 


who make them are not “ wised” in ad- 
vance. Early some morning an order comes 
from the chief ranger to “ cut for Mary’s 
Bay,” which is a distant neck of Yellow- 
stone Lake, or to “ slab across the Buffalo 
Plateau, returning by Amethyst and Speci- 
men Ridges.” 

Off go pairs of rangers without delay, 
avoiding regular trails as much as the char- 
acter of the country will permit. Any 
strange human encountered between Octo- 
ber 1 and June 1 is regarded with suspi- 
cion, and is liable to arrest. 

It is when the poacher is caught “ drip- 
ping” that he is most likely to offer fight. 
The written reports of these clashes, which 
the rangers are required to make, reflect 
the character of the force. For instance: 


Hombre was reported trapping on Heart River 
south of the lake. Went after him. Met him 
coming out on a little flat along the Snake. 
Ordered him to pitch up. Instead, he jumped for 
cover, while I dropped comfortable behind boulder. 
Showec top of my hat and started him shooting. 

After his seventh came a lull, and to me a hunch 
that he'd missed count and pumped his repeater 
dry. Went over the rock and got a sure-enough 
drop on him. Should have done that first. My 
mistake. He was plumb out of cartridges. More 
fool him. Cuffed him and made camp. 

In night he tried to brain me with ax, but I 


wasn't sleeping, as proved. My gun persuaded 
him that we didn’t want such a greasy fire as I'd 
have made, nohow. Results—one prisoner, minded 
to confess—twenty prime beaver-hides—twenty- 
five traps, found hid in his flour. 

All of which I have the honor to report. 


Not many superfluous words in that re- 
cital of facts, no playing to the official gal- 
lery, no heroics! The ranger’s one “ mis- 
take’ is admitted freely. Credit is given 
to his “ hunch” rather than his courage 
when the time came to go over the top of 
that protective rock. The only stress ap- 
parent is laid on results—the man, the 
skins, and the traps. 

Such a report is typical of the service. 
We went over at least fifty of them without 
finding a word of self-praise. Having no 
respect for a boaster, the rangers would 
laugh out of uniform any stray one tha 
happened along. You need long acquaint- 
ance and the magnet of a camp-fire in the 
outreaches to draw from them even frag- 
mentary accounts of the hazards they live. 


ELK AND BISON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
Mere mention of tusk-hunting, however, 
is likely to bring response. The ruthless 


pot-hunters, in the pay of conscienceless 
jewelry-manufacturers, who slay elk only 
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for their tusks, are most hearti- 
ly despised. Despite the fact 
that the fraternal order which 
uses the elk tusk as an emblem 
has repeatedly gone on record 
in its grand lodge sessions 
against this outlawry, a steady 
market exists, with prices rang- 
ing from ten to fifty dollars the 
pair. 

In winter the wapiti bulls are 
wont to isolate themselves from 
the main herds and bunch to- 
gether in out-of-the-way val- 
leys. Such small bands are 
particularly sought for whole- 
sale slaughter. After a volley 
from cover, it takes but a mo- 
ment to rush out and extract, 
with a forceps, the two tusks in 
each jaw which are suitable for 
the jeweler’s treatment. The 
skins are never taken, the meat 
always left to the wolves. 

In the spring, when the elk 
are weak and down in the snow, 
the tuskers play safer by hunt- 
ing in pairs, and with ropes in- 
stead of rifles, the reports of 
which might reach the ears of 
some relentless ranger. Some- 
times they do not trouble to 
kill the roped beasts with axes, 
but cruelly cut away their gums 
and perform the lawless dental 
operation with pincers. An elk 
so treated seldom survives for 
long, for he needs his tusks for 
the proper mastication of food. 

Because their spoils are so 
compact as to be easily con- 
cealed, it is difficult to capture 
tusk-hunters with the evidence 
“aboard.” Most of the arrests 
are made when negotiations for 
disposal begin outside the park. 

“ And it’s dinged hard to get 
a conviction,” added the ranger 
who was heatedly describing 
these practises to us, “ when 
you have to take them before a 
justice who has tusked him- 
self!” 

The one-sided main street of 
Gardiner, previously men- 
tioned, has built its stores 
flush with the park line. For 
public convenience, the fence 
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A SPREAD-EAGLE RANGER WATCHING PART OF THE YELLOWSTONE BISON HERD—THE BUFFALO MUST BE KEPT AWAY FROM AUTOMOBILE ROUTES IN 


WINTER 


SUMMER AND GUARDED FROM POACHERS IN 
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at that point has been set back a few 
rods. Several years ago the profits of 
tusk-hunting moved certain inhabitants 
almost nightly to raids upon the adjacent 
meadow, into which storms had driven 
thousands of elk. The army captain 
who was then superintendent of the Yel- 
lowstone tired of the continuing slaughter, 
and sent the town authorities official word 
that if it was not stopped at once he would 
move the park fence to the line. As this 
would have closed the front entrances of 
most of the stores, and made their show 
windows visible only to the eyes of non- 
customer elk, tusk-hunting in that vicinity 
stopped overnight. 

With buffalo-hides commanding some- 
thing like three hundred dollars each, and 
meat worth a dollar a pound in New York 
or Chicago, the Yellowstone bison herds 
used to tempt superlative poaching efforts. 
The tireless work of the scouts, as the park 
guards were called before the establishment 
of the ranger force, did much to discourage 
such enterprises, however. 

Henry Lake poachers killed seventy-five 
at one slaughter a few years ago, only to 
have the hides rot in the manure-piles where 
they had been concealed, because the 
watchfulness of the scouts made it impossi- 
ble to market them. A Montana sheep- 
shearer was caught at the skinning of eleven 
buffalo in a snow-storm by a pair of rang- 
ers, one of whom got his feet frozen in 
bringing the prisoner to headquarters. Slim 
Jim Somebody’s outfit brought down nine 
in Hayden Valley, but did not succeed in 
crossing the line with a single hide or a 
pound of meat. A pirate locally known as 
Scotty the Horse-Thief came to grief on a 
buffalo-calf-stealing expedition, even though 
he had shod his horses the opposite way— 
with prongs to the fore. The rangers got 
even the blacksmith who had reversed the 
shoes for double pay. 

The growth of buffalo herds in the Yel- 
lowstone, as reported by a count made in 
the summer of 1919, will be most encour- 
aging to all interested in the preservation 
of America’s most stately hoofed species. 
What is known as the tame herd has in- 
creased from the twenty animals introduced 
in 1902 to four hundred and sixteen, ac- 
cording to last September’s census; while 
the wild herd, which in 1912 numbered 
thirty-seven animals, last summer had in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-five. 
During the past winter the tame herd 
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was amply protected, being kept under 
fence at the buffalo ranch on Lamar River, 
below the mouth of Soda Butte Creek. At 
this ranch there are six hundred fenced 
acres, with houses for the keeper, his as- 
sistant, and one herder—who really are 
rangers, although not uniformed—and cor- 
rals in which bulls and cows are kept sepa- 
rated, with the calves impounded between. 

Last summer these animals were driven 
up the Lamar and north to a range on the 
highland between Slough and Pebble 
Creeks. This was done that the hay crop 
might be harvested without interference, 
and for the protection of automobilists trav- 
eling the Cooke City road, possession of 
which the buffalo is ever ready to contest. 

The wild herd, last reported beyond Sad- 
dle Mountain on the eastern side of the 
park, is a remnant of the native bison of 
the park region, and, for that reason, is 
not inclined to stray beyond the borders. 
At sight cf a human, the buffalo are up and 
away, which is their best protection against 
poachers. 

According to the Lamar rangers, a buffalo 
just naturally makes for excitement, if not 
trouble, and “ tame” is no sort of an ad- 
jective to apply to any herd of them, even 
though wintered behind fences. The chief 
joy of a temporary assignment to the bison 
ranch lies in quitting the seat of a motor- 
cycle for a sure-enough saddle. The 
mounts supplied there are quick-action 
horses, trained by more or less bitter ex- 
perience to recognize the particular danger 
of their calling. They need to be so, for 
buffalo are always on the alert with their 
dangerous horns and, when minded, can 
make horses ashamed at running, just as 
they can outclimb mountain goats. 

Lest this last statement be questioned, 
read a previously unwritten chapter of park 
ranger history, wherein a bunch of nine bi- 
son explored the Grand Cajon of the Yel- 
lowstone—that wonder gorge in the color- 
ing of which God squeezed all His paint- 
tubes at one sitting. 

“Orders came over the telephone one 
morning to move the Yellowstone Lake 
herd across to the buffalo farm,” began the 
ranger who later took his oath as to the 
startling facts of this animal achievement. 
“With a squad of rookies from the fort I 
undertook the drive, although, having been 
mixed up in such before, I had no stomach 
for the job. 

“We went along well enough, as such 
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going goes, until over in Dunraven Pass a 
couple of pack-mules slid off the trail over 
a bluff. Despite my prayers for quiet, the 
soldiers went about the salvage of those 
mules with all the noise there was in our 
neck of the Rocky Mountains. What I 


after them, lowering ourselves carefully 
from rock to shrub, ruining four hands that 
had been perfectly good, and shredding 
two pairs of heavy boots, not to mention 
our trousers. What we expected to do with 
the buffalo when we got our hair to lie 


























THE MISTAKEN KINDNESS OF TOURISTS WHO FEED THE BEARS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
MAKES TROUBLE FOR THE RANGERS 


From a ¢ 


feared happened sooner than pronto. Nine 
of the most active of the herd threw up 
their tails and stampeded. 

“T reckon my cussing hoisted the mules 
out of the gulch like an elevator, but it 
didn’t stop the bufialo. Headed straight 
for the jumping-off place they were, and 
there was nothing else for me to do but 
follow, with no more cheerful prospect at 
the end than seeing how they’d look smear- 
ing the canon bed after something less than 
a thousand-foot drop into her. I took a 
tongue-tied soldier along for witness. 

“When we got to the rim and peered 
over, there the uncanny critters stood in the 
rushing river, with rot a bone broken! 
They were contemplating one another as if 
wondering how in thunder they had nego- 
tiated that up-and-down wall, or where they 
would go from thereabouts. We went. over 
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down after reaching the bottom, I haven’t 
decided yet. 

“Them beasts didn’t welcome our ar- 
rival none. It seemed to decide the leader 
that he had pressing business up the cafon. 
Anyhow, he started thataway, the others 
following. Us poor boobs had an idea we 
could travel any trail that would pass a 
two-thousand-pound buffalo, but it didn’t 
stay w:th us long. When we had to get 
down and crawl like lizards where our four- 
hoofed, fat-bellied quarry had walked with- 
out hesitation, the follow idea lost heft. 

“Then the shelf cropped off into a whirl- 
pool; but neither trail’s end nor whirlpool 
troubled the buffs in the slightest. They 
just plumped into the water and let said 
whirligig ferry them to the other side of 
the gorge, without even offering to pay fare. 
We crawled back to where a climb-out was 
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possible, and along the rim we followed the 
trail-blazers below right up to Great Falls.” 

The ranger paused for breath, or for ef- 
fect—or because he thought his report fin- 
ished; and any one who has seen that cat- 
aract tumbling three hundred feet into the 
gorge should have been satisfied to have it 
serve as period. Yet the question persist- 
ed—what became of the exploring buffalo? 

“Them falls stopped their canon jaunt, 
sure enough; but I reckon they were tired 
of it after covering nine miles like-so many 
goat-fish.” The ranger’s eyes reflected a 
continuing admiration for their feat. 
“Which nor whether, they just dug their 
hoofs into the east wall and climbed to the 
top as easy as if they’d been a swarm of 
horse-flies. They cut country to the wild 
herd over in Hayden Valley, and there they 
stayed, for all of me.” 

The appointment of Horace M. Albright, 
a vigorous young Californian, as- superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone, assures full ad- 
ministrative support for the rangers in the 
campaign against poaching. He was born 
near the Yosemite, and the mountain spirit 
is in his blood. On graduating from the 
University of California, he went to Wash- 
ington as an assistant attorney of the In- 
terior Department. Not long afterward the 
National Park Service claimed him as as- 
sistant director. 

As acting director, during the illness of 
his chief, he had much to do with the instal- 
lation of the national ranger service. In 
the Yellowstone he retains the able coopera- 
tion of Chester A. Lindsley, who was acting 
superintendent during the period between 
the departure of the last army officer so de- 
tailed and Mr. Albright’s appointment as 


the first civilian superintendent since 1886.,. 


“To say that the interests of the na- 
tional parks will be advanced by the crea- 
tion of their own protective force is no dis- 
paragement of the army,” said Superinten- 
dent Albright recently. “In the thirty 
years of army control, the twelve officers 
who served as acting superintendents of the 
Yellowstone kept as tight a rein on the park 
as was possible under that faulty system. 
The continual transfer of troops was their 
greatest handicap. Soldiers did not remain 
long enough to learn the intricate trails of 
the park, the strategy of the poachers, the 
ways of the wild. Moreover, the soldier 
guards were assigned by troops, regardless 
of any special fitness for the peculiar and 
particular work. Small wonder that poach- 
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ers found the Yellowstone a fertile field— 
which we promise it never will be while it 
has a permanent ranger force of its own.” 


ROOSEVELT IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


Of the few out-of-season visits paid to 
the Yellowstone, that of Colonel Rooseveit, 
who, when President, spent twenty-four 
days of the late winter of 1903 there, has 
the most prominent page in the annals of 
the spread-eagle rangers. He found the 
scouts, then serving as chaperons for luck- 
less cavalry troopers and doing their own 
work besides, to be men after his own heart, 
and did not hesitate to say so. Before he 
had been in the park a week, every ranger 
was swearing by him. 

““ Anybody know the whereabouts of one 
William Jones?” was one of the colonel’s 
early inquiries. 

Jim McBride, the present chief ranger, 
who was then assistant chief of the park 
scouts under the late Buffalo Jones, knew 
a Bill Jones, wood-chopper and ne’er-do- 
well, chiefly remarkable for an insatiable 
thirst and a knack of ministering to it in a 
bone-dry park. He was about the last man 
in the Rockies for whom a President of the 
United States would be expected to inquire. 

“ Bill put me into office once,” said 
Roosevelt. “I want to see him, drunk or 
sober.” 

He further explained that the derelict 
had been sheriff during his own days as a 
ranchman, and had made him a deputy in 
a horse-thief posse. 

“It took three days to find that old 
horned toad and bring him in,” said Mc- 
Bride, in recalling the incident; “ but just 
to listen in at the colonel’s hearty greeting 
of that down-and-outer was pay in full. 

“* Well, Ted, you got a right swell job 
since I seen you last,’ Jones remarked, when 
they had exchanged how-d’ye-do’s; ‘ but 
that needn’t stand between friends—I got 
something on my hip.’ 

“Colonel Roosevelt didn’t partake, but 
he did spend the best part of an hour swap- 
ping yarns of the days when Bill was a 
‘ white man ’ and sheriff of his county. The 
wood-chopper tried to buck up after his 
talk with the President, but it wasn’t to be 
done. The next winter we found him dead 
in the brush over on Bear Creek. 

“The colonel was enthusiastic over the 
sport of ski-running, and was something of 
a performer on the slabs himself, for a 
novice. He strapped his feet into them as 
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IN THE DEEP SNOW OF THE YELLOWSTONE WINTER THE ELK ARE POWERLESS TO ESCAPE FROM 
POACHERS, AND NEED THE PROTECTION OF THE RANGERS 


often as opportunity offered. One morn- 
ing, on a slide near the Canon Hotel, he 
broke one ski and came a heavy cropper. 

““* The government has fallen at last!’ he 
cried with a molar-showing grin, as I coast- 
ed down to help untangle a living President 
and a pair of dead sticks. 

“He was looking at the wreck he had 
made of the hickory slabs when Captain 
John Pitcher, of the First Cavalry, then in 
command of the park, arrived. 

“* Have you plenty of these?’ he said. 

“Only a few pair, and they are the 
property of the Interior Department,’ re- 
plied the officer. 

“In less than three weeks there came a 
rush shipment of a hundred pairs. 

“Next afternoon the President chal- 
lenged me to a race on snow-shoes from 
Canon to Mammoth, a distance of thirty- 
one miles. Those with him decided that 
the trip wouid be an unwise strain upon 
him, and began to argue against his at- 
tempting it. He got me to one side after a 
while and whispered: 

“* We'll let them talk, McBride. Just 
you stick around until midni-ht. They’ll 
be asleep then, and we’ll hit the trail!’ 

“It took Harry W. Child and Captain 


Pitcher two hours to talk him out of that. 
He wasn’t at all pleased at having to veto 
his own plan for a secret departure.” 


THE BEARS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


The fact that the Yellowstone bears take 
care of themselves in winter by holding-in 
does not entirely relieve the rangers of min- 
istering to them, for they get themselves 
into varied difficulties in summer. 

There was Jimmy, a sleek-coated, two- 
year-old black who has his habitat near 
headquarters. One night last summer he 
found a knot-hole in a big-pine, which the 
red squirrels had filled with scraps from a 
near-by auto camp. Into this storehouse 
went Jimmie’s inquisitive nose and head; 
but when he tried to withdraw, after eating 
his fill of bread-crust and bacon-rind, he 
found himself fast. 

A dead limb just below the imprisoning 
knot-hole supported his weight, when he 
did not thrash off it in his struggles to es- 
cape, and he was still alive when, in the 
morning, a ranger discovered his plight. A 
motor-truck was backed under a tree, a 
stilt was placed upon it, and Bruin’s legs 
were tied to prevent his clawing. Then a 
left-handed axman was found among the 
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SPREAD-EAGLE RANGERS STARTING FROM FORT YELLOWSTONE ON A SNOW-SHOE PATROL 


“ eagles ” at headquarters station, who was 
able to cut away the trunk above his head 
and release him from a grip that soon must 
have killed him. 

That Jimmy had not learned his lesson, 
however, was discovered a few days later 
when he appeared wearing a helmet in the 
shape of an empty gallon can, whose label 
attested that once it had contained peaches. 
Again ranger aid was summoned and his 
second rescue effected—with a can-opener. 

The mistaken kindness of feeding bears 
at auto camps leads to trouble for the ran- 
gers. After being treated to “ eats” a few 
times, the blacks and cinnamons come to 
look upon all automobiles as free-lunch 
wagons. When they find cars parked be- 
side the road, they ransack them for food, 
regardless of damage to the machines. 
This brings “ bad bear ” reports to the sta- 
tions, and sometimes necessitates the send- 
ing of rangers to execute death sentences. 

As an opening for returned soldiers fond 
of life in the open, this new ranger service 
must wear an attractive look. It is not an 
enlistment proposition, but steady, year- 
round employment in a real government 
job for as long as an accepted candidate 
makes good and wants to stay. The pay is 


the same in all parks, the scale for the vari- 
ous grades being—chief ranger, $1,500 a 
year; assistant chiefs, $1,320; first-class 
rangers, $1,200. At present all grades are 
entitled to a special extra compensation of 
$240 a year under a government provision. 

Unlike the Northwest Mounted Police, 
the National Park Service does not frown 
upon matrimony for its rangers, but rather 
encourages it by assigning married men to 
stations which have suitable family quar- 
ters. A number of the rangers are in dou- 
ble harness, and have turned their stations 
into real homes. Neither is it on record 
that Cupid finds the winter isolation of the 
service any serious handicap to framing up 
new alliances. 

Temporary rangers, taken on for the sea- 
son, will be needed in considerable numbers 
during the coming summer in view of the 
increase of visitors, which promises again to 
break all records. The pay is one hundred 
dollars a month for a four months’ term. 
Many young college men—undergraduates, 
instructors, and professors—passed their 
last vacation pleasantly in that capacity, 
and more are applying for the next chance. 
It is certain that a summer passed as a 
“ spread-eagle ” will never be forgotten. 























Our New Prestige Abroad 


FACTORS THAT HAVE LED THE OLD WORLD TO UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE 
AMERICA MUCH BETTER OF LATE THAN IT EVER DID BEFORE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


NLY those interested in having it 
() otherwise will dispute the statement 

that the Atlantic is very much nar- 
rower than it was. Even before the war, it 
was very evident to sympathetic observers 
that a real and lasting rapprochement be- 
tween Europe and America was under way, 
a rapprochement of slow growth and va- 
rious cumulative influences, but all the 
surer and firmer for that. 

Until a very few years ago, the Ameri- 
can—the “‘ Yankee ”—was regarded with a 
certain amused perplexity by Europeans. 
Feelings were sharply divided about him, 
according to temperament. By some he 
was actively disliked and feared. Others, 
on the contrary, took to him immediately. 
They found something boyish under his 
smartness, and divined an essential ideal- 
ism beneath his commercialism. Yet all 
were agreed that he was almost uncannily 
practical and “ efficient,” as we say now- 
adays. 

His common sense might be irreverent, 
but it was refreshingly truthful. He had a 
way of seeing right through and all around 
things, while Europeans were polishing 
their glasses to take a leisurely look at 
them. He could not easily be deceived 
about values. When he wished to do a 
thing, he wasted no time in doing it, but 
employed the most direct means to his ends, 
careless of time-honored methods. What 
usually took a month to do, he accom- 
plished in a week, sometimes in a day, 
sometimes even with one word. He was 
lightning swift in his decisions, made up 
his mind on the instant, and was, therefore, 
a wonderful man to do business with. 

Now that Europe has seen more of him, 
one cannot help smiling at the way the 
American was regarded there even twenty 
years ago. He was still no little of a dis- 
quieting apparition, the enfant terrible of 
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civilization. He didn’t seem quite humaa. 
Possibly he isn’t. 

Yet there were those who, as we said, 
liked him, and took hope in his presence. 
He seemed prophetic of a new world, of 
new and better ways of carrying on the 
business of human life. They felt them- 
selves in a rut. All Europe seemed in a 
rut, as vou listened to this keen intelli- 
gence. And so more and more the feeling 
spread that the country from which he 
came was the land of opportunity. 

It was rich, and paid absurd wages. Not 
only was it full of gold, but gold itself is 
the door of other forms of opportunity. 
The man with an idea, an invention, a 
scheme, or a dream of any* kind, began to 
think of America as the country where, and 
where alone, it would find a chance. The 
Americans he had met had seemed always 
ready to listen to a suggestion, and to make 
up their minds about it on the spot. Theirs 
was the country of audacious experiment. 
To anything that seemed at all promising 
they gave immediate trial. The newer and 
stranger it was, the better its chance. 

The land of opportunity, and the land 
of freedom! America may fairly claim to 
have justified these complimentary labels. 
Only those will dispute it who are incapable 
of using opportunity when it is offered 
them, or thuse anxious to take all and give 
as little as possible in return; and those, 
too, for whom freedom means that undis- 
ciplined license of personal egoism never 
contemplated in-any sane “ social con- 
tract,” and certainly not in that Declara- 
tion of Independence which first announced 
all men free and equal and set the pursuit 
of happiness as one of the ideals of the 
American republic. The promulgation of 
that momentous document was a sort of in- - 
formal invitation to the victims of Old 
World tyranny and exploitation wherever 
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found—an invitation liberally accepted by 
what would seem whole populations to less 
spacious lands. 

That America has kept to her bargain 
even more faithfully than might have been 
expected from the intrinsic imperfection of 
all human institutions, hcwever well meant 
and skilfully planned, cannot reasonably be 
denied. She has indeed succeeded beyond 
expectation, not merely i:\ the achievement 
of so large a measure of equality of oppor- 
tunity, but in that more delicate matter of 
social equality, in the growth of an ease 
and naturalness of friendly intercourse be- 
tween various classes of the community 
once so rigidly separated by barriers of 
caste and custom. There is a genuine 
“ brotherhood of man” in America, a feel- 
ing of camaraderie in the air, which, while 
it may at first startle and even irritate the 
stranger, soon comes to have a very human 
attractiveness. 

In spite of the huge inequalities of wealth 
between man and man, there is a remark- 
able absence of snobbery on the one side, 
and of condescension on the other. Em- 
ployer and employed, workman and gentle- 
man, the horny hand of toil and the hand 
that “ hath the daintier sense,” meet with 
mutual self-respect, on a basis of common 
humanity. America may not be a perfect 
democracy politically, but there is a general 
tone of true and unaffected democracy 
which cannot be missed or mistaken. 


THE KINSHIP OF AMERICA AND FRANCE 


Probably Europe’s better understanding 
of America first began through her friend- 
ship with France. For several centuries 
France has set the fashion in most things, 
with the exception of men’s costume. She 
was the first to make freedom fashionable; 
for, though England had provided the cloth, 
she gave it the cut and style which it has 
ever since worn. It was her sympathy 
with America’s fight for freedom that first 
made the two nations friends, with such 
visiting Americans as Benjamin Franklin 
and Tom Paine as unofficial go-betweens. 

There is, too, a certain ichor of gaiety in 
the American blood which corresponds no 
little with the Gallic esprit, and the familiar 
phrase which tells us that “ good Ameri- 
cans, when they die, go to Paris,” speaks 
volumes for the spiritual kinship of the two 
peoples. It could never have been said of 
Englishmen, in spite of the long list of En- 
glish Gallophiles, from Chaucer to Sterne, 
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with his “ They manage some things better 
in France.”” The American colony in Paris 
has long been one of the most popular of 
French institutions, and any one who has 
contrasted the behavior of an Englishman 
and that of an American at, say, the Bal 
Bullier, will have thoroughly understood 
the entente cordiale between American and 
Frenchman. We all have known Ameri- 
cans who seemed almost more Parisian than 
the Parisians themselves. 

Nor will any one who has ever sipped 
that innocent concoction known as a grog 
Américain consider it frivolous to credit 
that now discredited institution—discredit- 
ed, that is, in the United States—the 
“ American bar,” with its humble share in 
the rapprochement between the two friends. 
Then that all-important American product, 
the American girl, Ja belle sauvage, has for 
generations bought her frocks in Paris. If 
English women have since succumbed to 
Paris fashions, they have caught the con- 
tagion from their American cousins. Buf- 
falo Bill, with his Wild West sombrero and 
handsome swagger, must not be left out of 
the count of the many factors which have 
strengthened the Franco-American bond; 
and are not the gunmen of Paris known as 
Apaches? What more delicate compliment 
could one nation pay to another? 

And here, by the way, cne must note in 
passing an attractive lawlessness in the 
American character which has had a great 
appeal to the more staid and law-abiding 
European citizen. This is exemplified in 
the extreme picturesque form of the non- 
chalant train-robber, with his calm “ poker 
face,” cracking jokes with his victims while 
he eases them of their pocketbooks. It is 
illustrated, too, in the American public’s 
quiet disregard of regulations and by-laws 
of all kinds with which it doesn’t agree. 

Apropos of les Apaches, we must not for- 
get the good work done by Fenimore Coop- 
er in that dissemination of the romance of 
America, which has contributed no small 
element to the growth of a kindly interest 
in America, not merely in France, but in 
England, too. Washington Irving wrought 
nobly toward a better understanding be- 
tween England and America. His “ Sketch- 
Book ” meant a great deal in that regard 
at a critical time, and Rip Van Winkle be- 
longs to English boys scarcely less than to 
American. 

Two other American writers did even 
more—Bret Harte and Mark Twain. Bret 
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Harte’s mining heroes, in particular, went 
to the English heart. The influence of 
“ The Luck of Roaring Camp ” and “ The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat ” has been simply 
incalculable; and the same can be said of 
Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and 
“ Huckleberry Finn.” 


THE POWER OF AMERICAN HUMOR 


But, even before those heroes joined 
hands across the sea, Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings had made Europe, and En- 
gland in particular, delightedly acquainted 
with one of the greatest of America’s na- 
tional assets—American humor. England 
had been a country of humorists for gener- 
ations, but, with the exception of Charles 
Dickens, she had nothing quite so outra- 
geously funny to set beside the quaint an- 
tics of the humorous side of the American 
nature as embodied in those amazing ver- 
bal clowns. American humor was so new 
and strange, so fantastic after a fashion 
that had never been known in the world 
before. 

European humor had gone on following 
certain classic models. It brought a laugh- 
ter broad and deep, a laughter of medita- 
tive chuckles; but here was a laughter that 
sent mind and body at once into the mad- 
dest contortions of absurd glee. Never had 
been such wild drollery, so incredibly novel 
a point of view; and so dry and quaint and 
solemn-visaged it was, too. Other humor 
grew more or less naturally out of the hu- 
man situation, but there was something 
preposterously incalculable about this hu- 
mor—a mental diablerie, unforeseen as the 
freakishness of lightning, blue and cold, 
making the oddest patterns, ana striking 
here and there with dazzling unexpected- 
ness; rather uncanny, a little -ruel and 
wicked, even, and quite inhuman—a laugh- 
ter with no hint of kindly tears. So Ameri- 
can humor seemed at its first harlequin 
bound upon the stage of the world; and 
perhaps it still remains America’s best and 
most original gift to mankind. 

There was also this significant thing 
about it, which one soon observed in com- 
ing into contact with Americans—that 
American humor was not merely the prop- 
erty of a few professional humorists, but 
that it inhered in the American people. As 
every Italian is said to be a singer, so every 
American one met was to some extent an 
American humorist. Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward only specialized in a gift com- 
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mon to their every-day, unillustrious fel- 
lows, and raised it to a higher power. 

It is not that the American is always try- 
ing to be funny. He isn’t. He cannot he!p 
being funny. His humor is the natural 
play of his mind, an instinctive criticism of 
life, a spontaneous reaction—to employ the 
fashionable word of the moment—from the 
situation which at the moment he happens 
to face. Therefore, you find it playing 
lambently through all the most serious af- 
fairs of his life. It not only pervades his 
business, but is the most familiar and most 
effective of his business methods. 

The American, indeed, may be said to do 
business through humor. A quaint illustra- 
tion of this fact is the symbol “ O. K.” We 
have become so accustomed to it that we 
have forgotten its amazing significance. No 
doubt, many employ it daily without a no- 
tion of its original meaning; but what other 
race of men would even think of such an 
application of an absurd verbal joke of one 
of its humorists, and gravely pencil “ Orl 
Korrect ’ upon the face of the most mo- 
mentous documents, and upon accounts 
running into millions of dollars? 

Any one who has witnessed the solemnity 
which attends the smallest business trans- 
action in France will realize how inconceiv- 
able it is that a Frenchman would ever un- 
derstand a custom so delightfully prepos- 
terous. Nor would it seem any more 
appropriate in the Bank of England or on 
Lombard Street—though, with American 
ideas so fashionable as they have now be- 
come, it may, for all the present writer 
knows, have been taken even to the British 
commercial bosom. 

The term “O. K.,” indeed, may be said 
to be the “ flower in the crannied wall ” of 
the American character.. If only, said Ten- 
nyson, we could understand the meaning of 
that tiny flower in its entirety, we should 
“know what God and man is.” So it may 
be said of “O. K.” The philosopher who 
could expound the whole significance of the 
American use of that national business sym- 
bol would reveal the complete secret of the 
American psychology. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL IN EUROPE 


The part played by the American wo- 
man, particularly as the American girl, and 
the American heiress, in making America 
understood abroad, need hardly be dwelt 
upon. It is familiar to us in much fiction, 
French, English, and American. To France, 
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in particular, the American girl, with her 
bcyish independence of action, her freedom 
from control, and her astonishing gift for 
taking care of herself, has been no little of 
an enigma. 

Till lately England knew her chiefly 
through her invasion of its aristocracy, as 
the wife for whom many noble Jasons went 
in quest overseas, with their eyes, it was 
understood, primarily on her dowry of the 
golden fleece. For a long while, as in 
France, she was curiously inspected through 
lorgnette and monocle as /a delle sauvage; 
but it was not long before the beautiful 
barbarian won a place for herself as well 
as her millions, and surprised her haughty 
relatives into a tardy recognition of a new 
kind of aristocrat—from the land of de- 
mocracy. With her piquancy went a cu- 
rious poise and even distinction. Her 
pretty head seemed uncommonly filled with 
brains, and it was remarkable how in that 
barbarous land from which she came she 
had picked up such a chic way of wearing 
her clothes. 

France knew her in much the same way 
through her own jeunesse dorée, but knew 
her even more sympathetically as the in- 
trepid art student of the Quartier Latin. 
Then it was noticed that she was possessed 
of a culture, and a taste for beautiful and 
venerable things, denied to her hard-work- 
ing fathers and brothers. Like them, she 
was the self-reliant growth of a race of pio- 
neers; but she was, too, the flower of a new 
chivalry. 

She had been made alike by the struggle 
of America and by the adoring indulgence 
of American men. She was the one luxury 
the American man allowed himself, and he 
was as proud of her as he had every reason 
to be. She had all his qualities of courage, 
common sense, and rather disconcerting 
wit, but she was a flower as well. She was 
America’s contribution to the rose-garden 
—the American Beauty. 

Like everything else that has come out 
of America, she was a new thing. No wo- 
man had ever been like her before. As in 
the making of America the American had 
made of himself a new type of man, so she, 
in doing her gallant share by his side, had 
made of herself a new type of woman. The 


wealth she had helped him to earn he had 
freely used not merely in decking his idol, 
but in enabling her to bathe her spirit in 
those old founts of beauty which even he 
wistfully “ allows ” must still be sought in 
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that ancient world which America has not 
yet outstripped in all things. 

In other words, whiie he built railroads 
and sky-scrapers, and founded trusts, his’ 
wife and daughter “traveled.” They 
learned in Europe the love of beauty and 
the rarer things of the mind, and studied 
the old perfections of the earch. Thus the 
typical American girl, among her brilliant 
harmony of contrasts, is likely to be as 
much at home with a Greek text as with a 
bucking bronco. 


THE SPELL OF THE MIGHTY DOLLAR 


Of course, American humor and the 
American woinan have not done it all. At- 
tractive as they have been, there has been 
—need one say?—the attractiveness of the 
American dollar to reckon with also. But 
even here there has been a great change to- 
ward a better feeling. The spirit of Ameri- 
can money-making, and the finer qualities 
that have gone to it, have all the time been 
getting themselves better understood by 
the world. 

There is something about the history of 
“cold cash” in America which makes it 
not so cold as it sounds. After all, it has 
traditional associations, going as far back 
as America’s earliest history. For there 
still clings about the gigantic wealth of 
America, even now in the days of its reali- 
zation, the glamour of that time when her 
wealth was still a dream—a dream to which 
her earliest discoverers and exploiters gave 
the name of El Dorado. 

The land of the almighty dollar is still 
El Dorado. Even yet the wealth of Amer- 
ica is not merely a dull counting-house ac- 
cumulation. There still goes to its acqui- 
sition something of that adventurous ex- 
citement which inspired such early Euro- 
pean voyagers as Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Francis Drake with an almost religious 
enthusiasm. They had wonderful ways of 
saying things in those days, and the title- 
page of a London pamphlet published in 
1626 would still hold good in spirit, though 
how differently we would say it now: 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE REVIVED 


Calling upon This Dull or Effeminate Age to 
Follow His Noble Steps for Gold and Silver 


The European immigrant to America, 
whether he be an English lord or an Italian 
laborer, is still following Drake’s “ noble 
steps for gold and silver.” To both Amer- 


























ica is still something of a mythical country 
in which gold and precious stones are found 
in fabulous abundance, with little trouble 
necessary, save the exertion of picking it 
up—and you can soon employ people to 
do even that for you! 

El Dorado translated into modern ver- 
nacular means “ the land of easy money.” 
Raleigh and Drake called it the one, and 
we the other, but Raleigh and Drake and 
ourselves meant and mean precisely the 
same thing. We who put the thing so dif- 
ferently, so prosaically, have yet something 
left of that old adventurous and poetic 
spirit in our dollar-chasing, however sub- 
conscious or invisible to the naked eye it 
may be. And even the native American 
business man, settled here for generations, 
retains something of this early spirit. The 
settler and the pioneer are still in his blood, 
and, far as he may be from suspecting it, 
no little of the zest and imaginative cour- 
age—and therefore the success—of his 
business comes from that cause. He is a 
speculator by inheritance, and he delights 
in taking chances, in experimenting with 
the untried and the unknown, because his 
fathers did the like before him. Say what 
Europe will, therefore, his money is less 
dirty than much ancestral wealth. The 
dollar, for all its other associations, de- 
serves to be regarded as a romantic coin, 
touched with something of the poetic qual- 
ity of the doubloon. 

The Elizabethan quest of El] Dorado had 
a literal parallel in the sublime gold-mining 
madness of 1848. That historic “ gold fe- 
ver’ gained an almost epic dignity from 
the heroic human qualities, as well as the 
dramatic passions that accompanied it. 
The motive may not be a high one, accord- 
ing to the moralist—neither was Drake’s or 
Raleigh’s—but, as with those classic heroes, 
one had to be a great many more things 
than a mere money-seeker to go on that 
wild pilgrimage. 

To cross America in _prairie-wagons, 
braving the unknown wilderness, giant 
mountains, terrible rivers or forests, and 
still more terrible deserts, facing wild 
beasts, haunted by the specter of starva- 
tion, beset on every hand by unknown dan- 
gers, was an enterprise no less desperate 
than crossing the-Atlantic in the precarious 
craft of Elizabeth’s day. It called for qual- 
ities of manhood no less stern and admir- 
able—qualities which surely distinguish 
such a manner of money-getting from that 
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of those stay-at-home financiers for the 
amassing of whose fortunes there is re- 
quired no greater courage or fortitude than 
goes to the making of a successful pawn- 
broker. Yes, one had to be preeminently 
a man to undertake the gold-seeking adven- 
ture of 1848. 

The same spirit of fighting, adventurous 
manhood went to the making of most of the 
classic fortunes of America. Read, for il- 
lustration, Washington Irving’s account of 
the foundation of the house of Astor. Such 
great accumulations came of hand-to-hand 
fights with elemental conditions, the con- 
quest of great natural forces, the subjuga- 
tion of continental chaos into cosmos. They 
were the work of mighty hunters, mighty 
engineers, mighty farmers of savage wil- 
dernesses stretching from horizon to hori- 
zon—men accustomed to appalling spaces, 
gigantic heights and depths, colossal ob- 
stacles of every description; men who be- 
came giants by the constant conflict with 
giant things; men who have never had to 
deal with anything small. 

No wonder that American financiers 
should think in millions of dollars when the 
men of other lands think in thousands! 
Their finance only reflects the natural mag- 
nitudes out of which it has sprung. 

American wealth, therefore, very proper- 
ly appeals to the imagination, not merely 
because of its own vastness, but because of 
the vastness out of which it has come, and 
the breath of which still animates it. If 
there are Titans in Wall Street, it is be- 
cause they have done battle with nature’s 
own Titans, because America is the land of 
the Grand Cajfion, of Niagara, of the Great 
Desert. These mighty presences are still 
felt behind all American undertakings, and 
give the American business man, whether 
he knows it or not, something of the whole- 
some breadth and completeness of his pio- 
neer forefathers. He is not yet cut off 
from that grandiose and opulent nature 
which he has conquered, and from which 
he draws his resources. One can still hear 
the roar of Niagara in all his affairs. 

That the war has contributed largely to- 
ward making America fashionable goes 
without saying. And not merely because 
of the part she played in the fighting, and 
the share she shouldered of its burdens, 
but perhaps even more because of the op- 
portunity the war has given for Europe 
and America “ getting acquainted” on a 
larger scale than ever before. 








A Timely Intervention 
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BRINDSLEY OWED HIS SUCCESS IN 

LIFE TO THE FACT THAT HIS ELIXIR WAS 

THE BEST EXTANT AND HE UNDERSTOOD 
WOMEN BETTER THAN ANY MAN ALIVE 


as Dr. Brindsley, though he had no 

legal or professional right to the 
title. It had been conferred on him in a 
crude sort of courtesy by the overgenerous, 
plain people to whom he sold his “ elixir of 
health” as he walked along the country 
roads and stopped at the farmhouses and 
cabins. 

The elixir, he declared, had come down 
to him from his grandfather, who had got 
the formula from a Cherokee chief, who 
was dying of old age and wanted to do a 


el the mountains he was known 


lasting service to a white man who had 
once befriended him. It was compounded 
from native roots and herbs, the curative 
nature of which was known to no living 
man save Brindsley himself. 

When I first saw him he was seated on 
a nail-keg in a crossroads store, eating 
cheese and hardtack crackers as his mid- 
day meal, with now and -then a sip from a 
cup of cider just brought from a neighbor- 
ing apple orchard. He wore a battered and 
fuzzy silk top hat, a black frock coat, baggy 
doeskin trousers, a flowered satin vest, a 
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ruffled shirt, close-fitting shoes, and cheap. 


fancy socks. He was tall, heavy of body 
and limb, broad-shouldered, and had a mas- 
sive, well-shaped head, a great shock of 
chestnut hair, a sweeping mustache, dyed 
black, and a pair of keen, brown, and mer- 
rily confident eyes. 

It was a warm day in midsummer, and 
the doctor’s clothing was well covered with 
the dust of the mountain roads. He said he 
had walked ten miles that morning, and 
had disposed of a dozen bottles of his medi- 
cine, which was just what the mountain 
people needed to thin their blood, which, 
at that season, always became too thick and 
sluggish. 

“IT owe my rise in life,” Brindsley af- 
fably informed me, “ to two things—first, 
to the fact that my elixir is the best extant, 
and, second, to the fact that I understand 
women better than any man alive to-day. 
Women, you see, are my chief customers. 
Men don’t bother about remedies of any 
sort till a tree falls on ’em and lames them, 
or they get kicked in a vital part by a hoss, 
or get shot or stabbed in a row; but women 
want a shelf full of concoctions so they can 
slap something on quick, or be the first on 
the scene of action at a neighbor’s house 
with a bottle when anything happens. Yes, 
sir, my knowledge of women has served me 
a good turn all through life.” 

“ And how did you happen to come by 
your rare insight, doctor?” I asked, more 
interested in him than ever. 

“T can’t say exactly,” he answered in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “I don’t know, un- 
less my opportunity to study the sex has 
been ahead of the average man’s since the 
very day I first saw the light. You see, I 
happened to be the only son. of a mammy 
and daddy who had hit it nine times hand- 
running with a baby girl. They say it is 
an il! wind that blows nobody any good, 
and that downpour of females was for my 
best interest, when all is considered. As I 
look back on my bringing-up, I'll be dad- 
blasted if I don’t think that in them nine 
healthy women—ten, including ma—I had 
a chance to see and ponder over every 
twist and quirk of woman nature. And as 
there wasn’t anything else to study with 
them around, I must have put in a good 
deal of time on them. 

““T was the baby in the bunch, coming 
as I did as a sort of consolation at the tail- 
end, maybe in answer to pa’s petition for a 
change, and I was honey-fugled by the 
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whole hen-roost till I was purty good size. 
I wasn’t weaned till I was so big and heavy 
that ma had to lie down to nurse me—or to 
stretch part of me out on a chair at her 
side, if she attended to it setting up. They 
all petted me so much that they didn’t let 
me out of their sight till I was old enough 
to shave. So, as I say, I heard a lot and 
saw a lot from them and the neighbor wo- 
men that dropped in to chatter.” 

“Tt must have been valuable training for 
you,”’ I remarked. 

“It certainly was,” Brindsley agreed, 
“especially when you consider that in my 
line it pays a feller to be on to all the weak 
points of his main customers, as well as the 
few strong ones that he will happen on once 
in a while. I reckon there is no harm in 
me being plain, and I may as well admit 
that I hadn’t been on the road long before 
I discovered that knowing how to please 
women was a big asset in my business. I 
don’t say this because it is about myself in 
particular, because some other men may 
possess the same turn; but I found before 
long that I knew how to please women, and 
that it paid, and paid big. 

“ Now, if you was to ask me the shortest 
way to getting into the good graces of a 
woman, I don’t know that I could tell you 
any direct rule to go by; but there’s one 
thing that seems to account for my own 
success with ’em, and that is that I never 
was afraid of one in my life—maybe be- 
cause I had bossed ten of ’em so long. I 
don’t know, but I believe that it is the 
man who can set and look clean through a 
woman, and speak firm to her, that will 
have ther bounden respect. I used to be 
nice to ’em, flatter em up, and make ’em 
think they was the whole show, and as far 
as I ever saw, no harm ever came of it. In 
fact, I remember one case where that sort 
of treatment brought -about substantial 
good.” 

II 


“You mean that good was brought 
about as the result of a flirtation, doctor?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, you might call it a sort of a flir- 
tation,” he smiled, “‘ and a double-barreled 


one at that. It happened about five years 
ago, over the mountain on the Ducktown 
road, where I was opening up a fresh terri- 
tory for my medicine. You may know that 
mountain-cabin folks will take in a stranger 
overnight and give him supper, bed, and 
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breakfast free of charge, if he ain’t a reve- 
nue man and has the right look to him. 
Well, I had come to a cabin owned by a 
farmer by the name of Hinds—Pete Hinds. 
He was out at his corn-crib in front, and 
was a youngish-looking fellow about thirty- 
six or forty. Now, what struck me as odd, 
because you don’t often see a fellow that 
way around his shack, was that Pete was 
dressed up to the limit, as fine as a new 
fiddle; and as there wasn’t any meeting or 
amusements going on in the neighborhood 
just then, to my knowledge, it set me to 
wondering. 

“When I told him I was looking for a 
place to eat and sleep, he said that him 
and his wife never turned anybody away, 
and would be glad to have me. He gave 
a whistle, and his wife come to the cabin 
door and smiled and nodded. Again I was 
surprised, for instead of the usual slouchy 
woman that you see in such shacks, Mrs. 
Hinds looked like she was rigged out for a 
ball. She was yellow-haired and blue-eyed, 
and wore snow white from head to foot, 
tucked low in at the neck and short at the 
sleeves. She wore a broad, blood-red sash 


wound around her slim, tight-laced waist 
and hanging clean down to her heels be- 


hind. She was a mighty good-looker for a 
woman of her age—thirty-one or thirty- 
two—and was powdered and curled like a 
high-kicking actress. She had some wild 
honeysuckles in her bangs, and bunches of 
‘em strunz down the front of her dress and 
at the sides. She come out and shook 
hands, and told me I was welcome to stay 
as long as I liked. 

“1 took a chair outside the door to rest, 
while she bustled about on the inside, and 
I asked Hinds if anything special was on 
tap in the neighborhood. He looked sort 
o’ sheepish, and hummed and hawed a min- 
ute, and then said: 

“* No, nothing out of the common. It 
is like this—we’ve got a couple of neigh- 
bors, Sam Webb and his wife, who live half 
a mile up the road. They come here, or we 
go there, on an average of three or four 
times a week. They are great hands to 
sinz, and so are we, and we love to hitch 
together for company like.’ 

“IT was still puzzled, you see, sir, for I 
couldn’t see no call for so much dressing 
up. In fact, even while Hinds was talking 
to me, he was constantly twisting his mus- 
tache, pulling at his necktie, or smoothing 
his hair down in front. I took particular 
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. notice of him because, you see, being a sort 


of a dresser myself, I was a little bit put 
out; for it happened that I was wearing my 
worst suit, had been caught in a drenching 
rain that day, and needed a shave and a 
general clean-up. 

“Then come another surprise. 
sundown Mrs. Hinds said to Pete: 

“* Blow the horn. It’s time the children 
was put to bed.’ 

“With that Pete took a cow’s horn 
down from a peg at the door and gave a 
blast on it that set dogs for miles around 
to barking like they thought they was being 
called out for a possum hunt. I heard a 
hoo, hoo, in the swamp back of the house, 
and pretty soon six children, ranging from 
grown-up size down to a two-year-old tod- 
dler, come through the weeds. You may 
take it from me, sir, who has been about 
some, that it was the dirtiest, raggedest lit- 
ter of young humanity that ever blotted 
the surface of the earth. They didn’t have 
anything on but shifts made of coarse 
sheeting. Their bare legs was muddy, and 
you could see dirt even higher up through 
the slits and holes in their garments. It 
didn’t look like their heads had ever been 
combed. They shot past me with their 
eyes down, following the biggest one like 
sheep after a leader. I heard them scram- 
bling about over their mush and milk in 
the rear of the house, and pretty soon thev 
was all abed. 

“We had our supper then, and after it 
was over we set in front of the cavin and 
waited for the Webbs to come down the 
road. It wasn’t dark, and we could see 
pretty well. 

“* There they come!’ Hinds said, and 
we all stood up to watch ’em. 

‘““ About a hundred yards below the cabin 
there was a spring branch that run across 
the road, and both of ’em stopped at it and 
set down on the bank. I was wondering 
what the delay meant when Hinds up and 
explained it. He said that the Webbs had 
walked all the way from home barefooted, 
to save their shoes on the sharp gravels and 
keep ’em from getting dusty, and that they 
was now engaged in washing their feet. 
This was so, and as soon as they got their 
shoes and stockings on they sauntered up 
to us, taking care to walk on the grass at 
the side of the road to keep out of the 
dust.” 

“They must have been well-dressed, 
too,” I suggested at this point. 


About 
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“ Dressed? Huh! Well, you’d have 
thought so if you’d been there,” the doctor 
smiled. ‘‘ Webb was a short, sawed-off, 
half-bald man of middle age, and his wife, 
some younger, was a pretty, brown-eyed, 
brown-haired woman with a cute twinkle 
in her eyes and a good-natured smile. She 
wore a white dress, too, fresh starched and 
ironed, and had plenty of ribbons flutter- 
ing about. - Webb looked as slick as a 
peeled onion. I saw him glance at Hinds 
and sort o’ sniff as he eyed him from head 
to foot, and said something I didn’t catch 
about the necktie that Hinds had on. 


Ill 


““* T sre you’ve got the children to bed,’ 
Mrs. Webb said, peeping into the cabin. 
‘Ours raised such an objection to going so 
early that we told ’em they could set up 
till sundown. You think six is a bother. 
What would you think if you had seven of 
your own and two more by your husband’s 
first wife?’ 

“Mrs. Hinds laughed, but didn’t say 
nothing, and after I was made acquainted 
with ’em we all set down in front of the 
cabin. I wasn’t feeling at my best. My 


natural pride was cut some at being caught 
on a dress occasion in the plight I was in; 
but knowing my inside power with women, 
I had no trouble in holding my own in all 
that was being said. 

‘ Then they got ready to sing, and paired 


off. Mrs. Hinds set on the wash-bench 
by Webb, and Mrs. Webb crossed over and 
sat by Hinds, each couple being supplied 
with a Sunday-school song-book. Right 
there, sir, I got my first whiff of the dead 
rat in the crib. Them couples, maybe 
without knowing it, was falling in love in 
regular crisscross fashion. I’m a hardened, 
roustabout sort of a man, sir, but the thing 
was a sort of a jolt to me. I had no doubt 
that every one of ’em at home was as 
slouchy as the children I’d just seen, and 
that the dressing up was fooling ’em and 
leading ‘em a sort of a will-o’-the-wisp 
chase after some’n’ they didn’t have, and 
never was the least bit likely to have, for 
that matter. 

“Well, they sung and sung, and sim- 
pered and sniggered behind the books, and, 
as the Lord made me, I never felt so lonely 
in all my life. I can’t say that they had 
good voices, for they was off the key half 
the time. I have a pretty good hass my- 
self, but they didn’t seem to appreciate it 
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when I let it out once or twice, so I quit 
and set back and listened and watched. 
They hadn’t got together to sing, nohow. 
The whole arrangement was nothing but a 
pretext to give ’em a chance to dress up 
and set side by side. In my time I’ve seen 
plenty of courting by folks of all ages, from 
the crib to the grave, but that roundabout 
love-making took the rag off the bush. I 
won’t try to describe it, for I’d fail. Sugar 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths. The whole 
thing was sweet words and gentle smiles. 
If a woman dropped anything the men 
jumped and said ‘ Excuse me,’ and-picked 
it up and bowed and scraped as they thand- 
ed it back. I was mad half the time, too,. 
for somehow I couldn’t understand why 
such women would waste so much time on 
such poor material as them men. I’m not 
saying it because it was myself, sir, but if 
I’d been fixed for it I could have laid them 
fellers out in the shade in two minutes by 
the clock. 

“Shortly before midnight,” Brindsley 
continued, “ the singing-bee ended, and the 
Webbs went home. Now, you may not 
know it, sir, but the sleeping space in a 
cabin is powerful limited. As a rule a 
whole family sleeps in one big room, and 
if a stranger comes along he is bunked in 
with the rest. I saw at once that I’d have 
to sleep with Hinds, and I wasn’t surprised 
when he asked me if I didn’t want to walk 
down to the spring for a fresh drink of 
water. That, of course, was to give his 
wife a chance to shuck off her things and 
get hid before we turned in. 

“On the path down to the spring, Hinds 
stopped sudden, and said: 

““* T want to ask you something, stranger. 
What do you think of Sam Webb, from 
what you’ve seen of him?’ 

“T was sort o’ shook up, and hardly 
knew how to answer the question; and so, 
while I was studying about it, Hinds went 
right on: 

“* You may not know it just to look at 
him when he is dressed up, stranger, but 
that Webb is the laziest, most trifling, no- 
account feller anywheres about. He sets 
around his cabin from sunup till sundown, 
and smokes and chaws, or goes fishing to 
the creek. His wife hates the bare sight 
of him, and nobody. round here blames her. 
The funniest part of it is that he thinks he 
is a great lady-killer, but the women all 
through this section are on to him. I’m 
that sorry for his wife that I hardly know 
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“IN MY TIME I'VE SEEN PLENTY OF COURTING BY 
CRIB TO 


FROM THE 


FOLKS OF ALL AGES, 


BUT THAT ROUNDABOUT 


THE GRAVE, 


LOVE-MAKING TOOK THE RAG OFF THE BUSH” 


what to do. She is a nice, agreeable wo- 
man, different from mine, I must admit— 
in one way, at least, for she is always smil- 
ing like you saw her to-night, full of fun 
and good-nature, and mine gets grouchy. 
If Mrs. Webb wasn’t an angel from heaven 
she never could have put up with Webb as 
long as she has. Folks say she was pulled 
into marriage with him by her folks, and 
couldn’t save herself. She must have been 
a dream of a girl, for she is a stunning wo- 
man now—don’t you think so, stranger?’ 


“T agreed with him, and felt like mak- 
ing an amendment to his motion in regard 
to Webb, to the effect that there was a cer- 
tain man that ought to be yoked with 
Webb in that section and receive just as 
much condemnation. The women looked 
to me like they was up to snuff enough to 
appreciate the attentions of a man like my- 
self, and I knew that if I'd been at my 
best, or even second best, that I’d have 
mace them fellers look like knots on a dead 
jog. I must admit that a plan was running 
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to kick him in the small of the back-and show 


him up before his wife and children. 


And-you 


can bet my opinion of him wasn’t bettered when 
me and him crawled out before it was light 
the next morning, to give his wife a chance to 
rise and cook breakfast; for the suit he put 
on was raggeder and dirtier than the working 


through my mind in regard to what I’d do 
the next time I came that way. 

“Well, after we’d had our drink and 
stood around a while, we went back to the 


shack. It was as dark as a stack of black 
cats in a cave, and we sneaked in and un- 
dressed and went to bed. Sleeping with a 
man is a good test as to whether you like 
him or not, and that lie-down convinced 
me that I had no use for Hinds. I was 
tempted a dozen times, before I dozed off, 


clothes of any hobo I ever saw. 

“As for his wife, she: put on the 
same white attire as the night before, 
even including the flowers. Her no- 
account husband was mean enough to 
tease her about it, and to point to her 
every-day dress hanging on a peg and 
say that the parade was all on my ac- 
count. Of course I knew it was the 
truth, but I felt sorry for her, for she 
blushed as red as fire. I liked the 
woman, I must say that. I liked her 

from the ground up. It seemed 
to me that the poor,  famished 
creature was so hampered and 
bored and disgusted by the poor 
excuse she had married that she 
fancied she saw something attrac- 
tive in the other bald-headed idiot. 
“ As I was leaving, she followed 
me out into the yard and told me 
she hoped I would stop with ’em 
the next time I passed that way. 
I promised I would do so without 
fail, and I saw from the shy way 
she looked at me, that me and her 
would be good friends. 
, IV 
“ As I walked down the road, I 
saw the Webb cabin on the side 
of the road some distance ahead. 
At the creek close by I met Webb. 
He was «wearing his old clothes, 
and he was a sight to behold.’ He 
had a bait-cup full of worms and 
a fishing-pole.- He wore a ragged 
straw hat that looked like a horse 
had bit off part of the brim. I 
never would have k iown him but 
for his size, and the fact that I was on the 
lookout for him. 

“* How did you make out at Hinds’s, 
stranger?’ he asked with a sort of a sneak- 
ing look in his eyes. ‘ Did they feed you 
aplenty ?’ 

““* Oh, yes, indeed,’ said I. 
sumptuous.’ 

“* Yes,’ he said with a grin. ‘ Mrs. 
Hinds is a stunning cook. We've et there 
several times on Sundays, and she certainly 


‘T fared real 
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fed us to a queen’s taste. She knows how 
to season just right. I’ve tried to get my 
wife on to the trick, but somehow she can’t 
get the hang of it. Mrs. Hinds is so neat 
and clean—always looks like she’s fresh 
out of a bandbox. She’s a powerful good- 
looking woman, too—don’t you think so, 
stranger?’ 

“*« Decidedly,’ I told him. 

“I stopped there, for somehow I didn’t 
care to talk to him about such a nice wo- 
man. But he was bent on letting himself 

‘out. He stuck his pole in the ground, laid 
his cup down, and caught hold of my coat 
with his snaggly fingers—he’d been digging 
bait with ’em—and lowered his voice to a 
whisper and said: 

“* Folks that ought to know,’ said he, 
‘say that she ain’t got any manner of use 
for Pete Hinds. He is a bad egg, as you 
must have seen already. He thinks he can 
sing; he thinks.he’s good-looking; he thinks 
he can say funny things—but he’s the big- 
gest failure I ever saw, and I’ve seen a good 
many. He is full of brag and bluster. Oh, 
he makes me sick! He won’t pay a debt. 
He borrowed a hoe from me and never sent 
it back. He won’t furnish that pretty wife 
of his with a decent rag to wear. She has 
to scrimp and save up egg and butter 
money to buy what she has. As you are 
going to pass my cabin, you might stop and 
leave a bottle of your medicine. My wife 
is expecting you. I haven’t the ready 
money now, but I’ll hand it to you the next 
time you come this way. You must stop 
overnight with’ us the next time. Turn 
about is fair play.’ 

“1 walked on, and as I got near his 
cabin I saw nine dirty and ragged children 
hanging about the front; but standing in 
the door was about as pretty a picture as 
a man ’d expect to see in a day’s travel. 
It was Mrs. Webb, arrayed in the same 
costume she had so well adorned the night 
before. Her lovely hair was just out of 
curl-papers, and the crisp morning air had 
put roses in her cheeks. She didn’t want 
to buy no medicine, I saw that plain; and 
as I don’t mix social attainments with my 
business I kept my satchel closed and sat 
down and talked. 

“T felt in trim for it, and I let myself 
out. You’d only have to see and hear me 
on a set-to of that sort to appreciate my 
method, sir. It wasn’t five minutes before 


I had her, you might say, spellbound with 
my accounts of what I’d seen and done in 
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my travels. She put a proper estimate on 
me. I saw that from the fact that she 
spoke light of her husband and of the 
Hindses. She said they was away behind 
the times, and that she had realized for lo, 
these many years that she was in the wrong 
box. She said she had married too young, 
and was meeting with punishment for it by 
a dead, tiresome life in the backwoods, 
when her true place was in some up-to- 
date city where folks knew how to act and 
speak properly.” 

Here the doctor paused to pick up his 
valise, and, fearing that I was to hear no 
more, I said: 

“And did you ever meet them all 
again?” 

“ Did I?” he smiled. “ You might know 
that I naturally would, sooner or later. 
The truth is, as I went on peddling my 
stuff through the mountains, I couldn’t 
help reverting back to that interesting ex- 
perience. I’m an odd duck, sir. I see my 
own faults, and sometimes I feel better 
when I confess ’em, even to a stranger like 
you that I may never run across again; so 
I’m going to tell you about a thing that 
you may put down as powerful weak and 
silly in a man. 

“ The truth is that a certain thing ran- 
kled in me powerful, and that was to have 
to remember that them two no-account men 
took the shine off of me so bad that night in 
the matter of clothes and general appear- 
ance. I used to lie awake in the night just 
thinking how different it would have been 
if I’d happened to have my best togs along. 
Well, sir, that bothered me so much that I 
decided to make a trip in that direction 
under what you might call different aus- 
pices. I wonder if you understand what 
I mean, sir?” 

“]T think I understand you perfectly,” 
I answered. 

“Well, I’m glad you do,” he pursued. 
“T’m sure any broad-minded man would, 
and I’ll go on and tell you how it ended. 
I acted with deliberation. I laid my plans, 
silly as they may look to you, as careful 
as if I was going to be best man at the 
wedding of some high official. I packed an 
extra valise with my best outfit. I didn’t 
put in a thing, even to a handkerchief or 
tie, that wasn’t the very latest wrinkle of 
style. Oh, it was all right, you may bet on 
that! I kept on my old duds till I got close 
to Hinds’s cabin, and then I stopped at the 
creek in the thicket and took a thorough 











“ FOLKS THAT OUGHT TO KNOW,” 
SAID HE, “SAY THAT SHE AIN'T GOT 
ANY MANNER OF USE FOR PETE 
HINDS " 


wash and shave, and cooled off, for it was a 
baking hot afternoon. Then I slid into 
my fresh things, fixed my tie just right, 
twisted my mustache, put some musk on 
my handkerchief, pinned a little spray of 
fern-leaf on my lapel, stuffed my old clothes 
in the valise, lit a good cigar, and sauntered 
as cool as a cucumber up to the cabin. You 
see, I knew that it was the night of the 
week set for the Webbs to come over there 
and sing, and that I was likely to meet 
both coupies at once.” 


V 


“So you found the family at home, did 
you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, and all rigged out as before, 
for it was near sundown, and the Webbs 
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was expected. 


They was astonished, I can 
tell you. You could have knocked Hinds 
over with a broom-straw. Why, he was 
actually flabbergasted, and as for his wife 
—oh, my! 

“Of course she didn’t say anything 
about my clothes; but she showed what she 
thought by the way she locked. You can 
always tell when a woman wants to appear 
at her best by the way she talks, and the 
first thing Mrs. Hinds said was that she 
had been late about getting her frock done 
up that day, and that it was still damp 
and too flabby to hang just right. All the 
same, she looked all right in my opinion, 
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and so did the other woman, when the 
Webbs hove in sight. 

“IT was tickled, too, by the way Mrs. 
Webb looked when she first saw me. She 
looked to me like she was just wondering 
how she could have made the unaccountable 
mistake she did in passing me over on that 
first night. 

“Well, right there the fun began. I 
knew I was holding the reins in the pretti- 
est race I was ever in. You'd have split 
your sides laughing at the way the tables 
was turned. Both them women cold-shoul- 
dered them men clean aside, and begun to 
make a dead set for me. Their husbands 
got out the song-books, but the women said 
they’d rather talk, and talk we did in a 
blue streak. Now and then Hinds and 
Webb ’d get up and stroll about, one on 
one side of the yard and the other on the 
other. 

“When the time to break up come, Mrs. 
Webb nabbed me and bore me away, you 
might say by pure persistence, because, as 
she said, the Hindses had me the other trip. 
I went with her, but promised to spend 
the next night at Hinds’s. Of all the mad 
men that ever walked the earth in times of 
peace, Webb was the chief, for his wife 
made him tote my heaviest valise clean 
home. He hung back behind us, and I 
could hear him cuss whenever he would 
stop to rest. It was full of bottles, and 
toting it that distance was about the big- 
gest piece of work he had tackled for many 
a long day. 

“To cut my tale short, as the dog said 
when he crossed the railroad-track in front 
of an express train, I stayed night about 
between them two families, and it was a 
dress occasion from beginning to end. I 
say dress occasion, but it wasn’t full dress, 
for Hinds and Webb sort o’ lost out and 
quit trying to rig up. You can see your- 
self, sir, that it was a very sensible thing 
for them to do, for you can’t put life and 
energy in a thing without hope of some 
sort to back it up. 

“ Now, I’ve confessed, haven’t I, to my 
weakness in wanting to beat them no-ac- 
counts in dressing up? And I want to go 
further and clear my conscience in regard 
to something else. To tell you the truth, 
sir, I began to take pity on the whole lay- 
out, especially the two batches of helpless 
children. I knew that I couldn’t keep the 


game up, you know, and I got afraid that 
as soon as my back was turned the thing 
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would settle back into the unfortunate, de- 
plorable, sad situation that I had found 
when I first come. So I began to debate 
with myself whether I had a moral right— 
well, how shall I put it?—a moral right to 
do a little mite of wrong to fetch about a 
big pile of good. 

“You may bet that I found it a pretty 
hard thing to decide. You see, I couldn’t 
help seeing that in their fight over me the 
two women was getting further and further 
from the quicksands that threatened to 
swallow ’em up. Do you understand, sir, 
what I mean?” 

“T think I do, thoroughly,” I answered. 
“It may be that the end justifies the means 
in such cases as that.” 

“I’m glad to hear you use the words, 
sir. They have a fine ring to ’°em—good 
enough, in fact, to come from some high 
source. Well, that’s about what I thought 
at the time, and I set in to make such a 
good impression on both the ladies that 
after I’d left they would be through with 
the empty fancies they had been cultiva- 
ting when I arrived. 

“Tt wasn’t very much trouble, for the 
singing-bees was called off, and I had just 
one lady on my hands at a time. Oh, it 
was all proper, sir! Nothing was ever said 
or done that couldn’t be brought out in 
open court with safety to all concerned; 
but still the good work was going on. In 
other words, the longer I was on the job, 
the less inclination the women had to re- 
sort to their former pastimes. And the 
men——well, we’d as well leave them out of 
the discussion. They didn’t seem as grate- 
ful for being kept out of calamity as their 
wives did.” 

“And how did the affair end, doctor?” 
I asked. 

“Well, my week was up. I wasn’t do- 
ing much in my line, for I’d sold to the en- 
tire neighborhood, and so I decided to call 
it off. It was no easy job, I can tell you; 
but I was equal to it. I got ’em off one at 
a time—I mean the two ladies—and told 
‘em right out that I was going away for 
good, and that I wanted them to settle 
down and take better care of their children, 
and do the best they could with the prizes 
they had drawed in the marriage lottery. 
There was tears on both sides, and con- 
siderable opposition to my plan, as you 
might naturally expect, but both of the 
ladies finally come around to it. One thing 
helped.” 














“T should like to know what that was, 
doctor,” I said, as he paused. 

“Why, both of ’em said they would be 
content, if I’d just promise one thing. Mrs. 
Hinds said she’d be satisfied if I’d not 
write back to Mrs. Webb, and Mrs. Webb 
laid down the same condition in regard to 
Mrs. Hinds. I agreed to it, for if there is 
ore thing in particular that I am careful 
about, it is putting such stuff down in black 
and white. I think some great poet has 
remarked that what you whisper with a 
wink is one thing, but what you say with 
ink is another.” 

“ Did you ever see your friends again?” 
I asked. 

“ Never; but I heard from them indirect. 
I had done a good job. Both couples set- 
tled down and did as well as the average 
among folks of that sort. To tell you the 
whole truth, they fared better than I have 
myself.” 

“T don’t catch your drift, now, doctor,” 
I smiled. 

“Well, maybe you don’t,” he sighed; 
“but I think deep about life sometimes, 
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sir, and I don’t mind telling you straight 
out that all that sort of foolishness on a 
man’s part will leave a stamp on ’im that 
will grow deeper as his years pass. Look 
at me! I’m near forty, and I’m a lonely 
old bach. I’ve passed the marrying limit, 
and it was all due to the habit I had of 
browsing about in the meadow of human 
flowers. I picked and discarded, and picked 
and discarded, till I got so nothing looked 
quite pretty enough to me, or smelled quite 
sweet enough to hold my attention. And 
right now, sir, I realize how much I’ve 
missed, and I long for the old-fashioned 
way of life. Some men of my age are gran- 
daddies, and they’ve got—well, sir, they’ve 
got what I could easily have had, but never 
attained. 

“‘ Some preachers believe in a hell of fire 
and brimstone, but I’ve had proof of an- 
other sort. It begins here. It is in the 
mind, and we make it ourselves. How long 
it lasts, I don’t know. I'll be glad to let 
you know when I’m out of mine. The 
worst part of it is that I deserve it—yes, 
sir, I deserve it!” 





MAN’S HERITAGE 


THE ocean beats within my pulses, 


And the starlight courses through my veins; 


The eons’ wonder travels through me 


As the dawn light through the rains. 


The winds are howling in my temples, 
And the shrieking terrors of the flood; 


The vast, white silence of the desert 


Is brooding in my blood. 


Sometimes it seems I hear the crashing 


And the roaring of the primal fire, 


When stone was folded like soft linen 
For the bed of life’s desire. 


Sometimes I waken in the midnight, 


And the moonlight takes me by the hand, 


And, drugging me with glamoured fragrance, 


Leads me to a far, strange land. 


Forgotten seas are beating in my pulses, 


Vanished stars are throbbing in my veins; 


The eons’ wonder travels through me 
As the dawn light through the rains! 





Oscar C. Williams 











What We Laugh at in the 
‘Theater 


A BRIEF DISCUSSION OF THE VARIOUS FORMS OF DRAMATIC WIT AND HUMOR, 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARACTERISTIC INSTANCES FROM THE WORKS 
OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PLAYWRIGHTS 


By Brander Matthews 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 


HEN we consider the antics in- 

dulged in by the actors of the 

custard-pie comedies which make 
many of us guffaw violently as they suc- 
ceed one another on the screen, and when 
we analyze the witticisms which make many 
of us smile appreciatively as they cascade 
down the dialogue of Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal,” we discover that our laughter, 
gentle as it may be, or boisterous as it is 
more often, can be aroused by two distinct 
factors—by the shock of surprise, and by 
the reaction of an awakened sense of su- 
periority. Wit delights us by its exploding 
unexpectedness; humor awakens pity for 
its victims, and also pride that we are not 
as weak as they are, not as short-sighted or 
as muddle-headed, not as prone to make 
fools of ourselves. 

The simplest and easiest form of wit is a 
play on words, and the simplest and easiest 
form of humor is a practical joke. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, that the come- 
dies and farces of prentice playwrights are 
likely to crackle with an arbitrary colloca- 
tion of vocables so put together as to create 
at least the semblance of wit, and that 
these firstlings of the comic muse are likely 
also to contain episodes of arbitrarily built 
up practical joking. 

These two characteristics are infallible 
witnesses to the juvenility of the author of 
any play in which they are abundant. 
Marlowe died young; and this may account 
for the dreary emptiness of the would-be 
comic scenes in “ Dr. Faustus,” with their 
perverse practical jokery. If we needed 


internal evidence to corroborate the exter- 
nal proof that “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” is 
one of Shakespeare’s earliest comedies, we 
could find it in his obviously painstaking 
effort to achieve verbal brilliance, and in 
the palpably artificial play-within-the-play 
lugged into the final act so that one group 
of characters can laugh at another group, 
created solely to serve aS butts for the mer- 
riment of their associates. 

George Eliot, with her shrewd insight 
into the recesses of human nature, declared 
that “ a difference of taste in jests is a great 
strain on the affections”; and there is no 
doubt that our affection for Shakespeare is 
now and again not a little strained by his 
eager pursuit of the obvious pun, and by 
his persistent employment of the obvious 
practical joke. Our taste in jests is more 
restricted than his; and we labor in vain to 
excuse him by the plea that he descended 
to the pun and the practical joke only to 
gratify the ruder likings of the groundlings 
who stood restless in the unroofed yard of 
the Globe Theater. It is simpler and it is 
honester to admit frankly, first of all, that 
Shakespeare was a right Elizabethan En- 
glishman who shared the tastes of his con- 
temporaries and his countrymen; and, sec- 
ond, that the false glitter of dialogue and 
the artificial practical joking are simply tes- 
timony to the immaturity of his genius at 
the time when he composed the comic dra- 
mas in which we discover these defects. 

Not only has our taste in jests changed 
in more than three centuries, but Shake- 
speare’s own taste in jests changed in less 
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than twenty years. In his later master- 
pieces—in the best plays of his best period 
—the wit is intellectual rather than verbal, 
and the humor is sympathetically human. 


WHEN MEN REVERT TO BOYS 


George Eliot, to quote her again, makes 
one of her philosophic characters declare 
that a liking for Bellini’s music “ indicates 
a puerile state of culture.” Certainly the 
liking for practical jokes is an even more 
certain indication of this condition. And 
“ puerile” is an aptly chosen adjective, 
since the practical joke is boyish, and boys 
are pitiably uncivilized. Until they tame 
their native energy they are callous to the 
sufferings of others. They even enjoy cru- 
elties that they inflict in the spontaneous 
expression of their thereby demonstrated 
superiority. 

Just as the clown in the pantomime but- 
ters the slide, so that the pantaloon shall 
slip and tumble down tumultuously, so the 
boy in real life delights in disguising the 
frozen pavement with scattered snow, so 
that the unsuspecting gentleman in spec- 
tacles will make a violent and vain struggle 
to keep his balance. This evokes joyful 
shouts from the youthful perpetrators of 
the unkindly act. If a grown-up happens 
to witness the mishap, he is not moved to 
laughter. In fact, his immediate impulse 
is to go to the aid of the elderly victim. 

Yet this same grown-up, when he is one 
of the audience at a pantomime, reverts to 
the puerile stage of culture and becomes a 
child again. For the two hours’ traffic of 
the stage he is subdued to what he gazes 
at; and he may be moved to loud merri- 
ment by deeds which, seen in the street, 
would cause him instantly to summon the 
police. He laughingly approves of the 
petty larcenies of the clown and of the un- 
provoked assassinations of Punch. 

We are assured by scientific investiga- 
tors that civilization is only a thin veneer 
at best, and that beneath the courtesy of 
the most civilized society there lie dormant 
the archaic instincts of primitive man. 
However remote we may think ourselves 
from our probably arboreal ancestor, the 
beast within us is never dead. He is ever 
ready to rouse himself from his long slum- 
ber and to put us to shame, sometimes by 
his blood-lust, and sometimes by his mon- 
key tricks. 

The scientists also assert that every one 
of us, from his conception to his coming of 
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age, passes through the successive stages of 
the evolution of mankind, slowly rising 
year by year from savagery to barbarism, 
and from barbarism to civilization—sup- 
posing that he is lucky enough to progress 
so far. If this must be admitted, then we 
need not be surprised that the audiences in 
our theaters can be interested by wit which 
is juvenile and by humor which is archaic. 
These audiences are made up of all sorts 
and conditions of men, in every stage of 
development. Even if we assume that most 
of the spectators are civilized—perhaps a 
precarious assumption—we cannot doubt 
that only a féw of them have attained to a 
high level of culture; and by this very at- 
tainment these more advanced members of 
the audience are separated from the main 
body, which has not progressed in its pref- 
erences so far away from its ruder and 
cruder progenitors. 

The larger the theater, the more closély 
compacted the spectators, the more primi- 
tive is the comic effect which will provoke 
the swiftest and most uproarious response. 
The refined and delicate-minded minority 
finds itself conforming to the primitive 
tastes of the less particular majority, even 
if it does so only for the moment. 

While the curtain is up, the so-called 
highbrow has a fellow-feeling with his low- 
brow companion. He is willing not merely 
to smile deprecatingly, but even to laugh 
heartily at mechanical dislocations of the 
vocabulary and at mechanical practical 
jokes. In front of the passing show, the 
self-conscious Pharisee of culture will con- 
sent to fellowship with publicans and with 
sinners against the tabus of taste as these 
are recognized by the elect. 

In one of his earlier philosophical in- 
quiries—that in which he analyzed the 
sources of laughter—Bergson recalled the 
old story of the man in church who re- 
mained dry-eyed when the rest of the con- 
gregation were dissolved in tears by the 
pathos of the sermon, and who explained 
his failure to be moved as due to the fact 
that he did not belong to that parish. Berg- 
son asserted that this explanation, absurd 
as it may seem, is not illogical, if applied 
to laughter rather than to tears. 

““ However hearty a laugh may be,” the 
French philosopher declared, “it always 
conceals an afterthought of complicity with 
other laughters, real or imaginary.”’ 

So it is that when the spectators refuse 
to become accomplices before the fact, there 
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is no certainty that they will respond to the 
wit or to the humor of the play they are 
witnessing. Only when they have yielded 
themselves to a communal intimacy, so to 
call it, can the dramatist find an immediate 
appreciation of his merry jests. Shake- 
speare spoke out of abundant experience as 
player and as playwright when he declared 
that “a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it.” And Goethe was no less 
shrewd when he asserted that “ nothing is 
more significant of men’s character than 
what they find laughable.” 


THREE KINDS OF STAGE HUMOR 


The French, who have an armory of crit- 
ical terms both more exact and more abun- 
dant than ours, distinguish between three 
different kinds of stage humor. There is, 
first of all, the mere witticism, the sentence 
laughable in itself, the so-called “ epi- 
gram”; and this they term the mot d’esprit. 
Second, there is the phrase which derives its 
comic effect not from itself, but from its 
utterance at a given moment in the move- 
ment of the story; and this they speak of as 
the mot de situation. Thirdly, there is the 
word or sentence whereby a character ex- 
presses himself unexpectedly and character- 
istically, unconsciously turning the flash- 
light on the unexplored recesses of his own 
soul; and they are wont to call this the 
mot de caractére. 

It is the first of these—the witticism ex- 
isting for its own sake and sufficient in it- 
self, detachable from the dialogue, not in- 
tegrated with either character or situation, 
merely a merry jest at large—it is verbal 
glitter of this sort which is essentially ju- 
venile, which we may expect in the work 
of prentice playwrights, and which we find 
in the early comedies of Shakespeare, more 
especially in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Thomas Moore, in his brilliant biography 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, called atten- 
tion to the fact that English comedy, from 
“ The Way of the World ” to “ The School 
for Scandal,” was the work of young men, 
who either died before they attained intel- 
lectual maturity, or else abandoned the the- 
ater; and in the juvenility of these comic 
playwrights, from Congreve to Sheridan, 
we can see the explanation and the excuse 
for the verbal fireworks which explode all 
down their dialogue. So the younger Du- 


mas was under thirty when he wrote “ Le 
Demi-Monde,” with its elaborately paraded 
“ epigram”’; he was over fifty when he com- 
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posed “Francillon,” with its dialogue 
bathed in wit and yet devoid of detachable 
dewdrops. 


So, again, did Sir Arthur Pinero, in his 
juvenile pieces, fall a victim to prevailing 
epidemic of “epigram.” At least, I can 
adduce one specimen of his youthful effort 
in his very early play, “ Imprudence.” As 
it was unsuccessful, it has remained unpub- 
lished, and I must therefore rely on my 
memory. 

The lovers have quarreled and parted 
forever. This is at a reception or an after- 
noon tea; and when the time comes for the 
young lady to go home, the young gentle- 
man approaches her with the courteously 
formal query: 

“ Shall I call you a hansom?” 

“You are mean enough to call me any- 
thing!” she retorts. 

Many things,no doubt, must be pardoned 
to a young lady who is desperately in love, 
and who has just broken with her devoted 
lover; but this impossible repartee is not 
one of them. Sir Arthur Pinero’s dialogue 
in his later social dramas is nervous, tense, 
highly individual, and totally devoid of 
these outgrown artificialities; and in them 
he evokes laughter by the clash of char- 
acter on character. His piercing sayings 
are the product of essential wisdom, and 
not of external wit. 

It is evidence of Moliére’s early maturity 
that there are no mots d’esprit even in his 
most brilliant comedies. He eschewed the 
empty witticism. In his “ Criticism of the 
School for Wives,” he explained carefully 
and with conscious pride that the jokes in 
his dialogue were not put there for their 
own sake; they were meant to illustrate sit- 
uation and character. 

Moliére has his clever sayings, his epi- 
grams and his aphorisms, but they are al- 
ways germane; they are mots de situation 
and mots de caractére, and never merely 
mots d’esprit. More than any other comic 
dramatist does Moliére deserve the praise 
that William Archer once bestowed on 
Bronson Howard—that his good things 
grow out of his story, “ like blossoms on a 
laburnum,” and are not “ stuck on like can- 
dies on a Christmas-tree.” 

The same commendation may be given 
to Sir James Barrie, who has now come into 
his own and conquered his juvenile ten- 
dency to get his laugh by whimsicalities 
lugged in by main strength—like the hus- 
band’s amputation of the excrescences of 














his wife’s hat, in “ The Professor’s Love- 
Story.” In his later plays—in “ Dear Bru- 
tus,” for example—there is no lack of 
whimsicality; indeed, the whole fabric of 
the story is whimsical and fantastic, fanci- 
ful and delightful. To a play like this we 
may apply Goethe’s characterization of 
Claude Lorraine’s fairy palaces, that it is 
“ absolute truth without a sign of reality.” 
At its performance little ripples of intimate 
laughter run around the audience, never 
breaking into a unanimous guffaw. The 
humor of the dialogue may be—indeed, it 
must be—the humor of Barrie himself; but 
it seems, as we listen, to be the spontaneous 
utterance of the character from whose 
mouth it comes. 


THE WITTICISM OF CHARACTER 


The mot de caractére, the word or sen- 
tence whereby a character expresses him- 
self unconsciously—“ giving himself away,” 
as our American phrase is—is not to be 
confounded with that ancient stage trick, 
the catchword, repeated again and again 
with the hope and expectation that it will 
become more laughable the more often it is 
heard. The catchword may be effective 
when it is used with delicate discretion; but 
it is a dangerous device, likely at last to 
annoy a large part of the audience. Since 
Corporal Nym companions Falstaff in 
“ The Merry Wives ” as well as in “ Henry 
IV,” we may infer that he had found favor 
in the eyes of the spectators at the Globe, 
or else Shakespeare would not have carried 
him over from play to play; and yet mod- 
ern audiences soon weary of Nym’s in- 
ability to open his mouth without letting 
fall the word “ humor.” “ That’s the hu- 
mor of it” is not at all humorous to-day. 

But even the catchword, said once and 
said again, and then said yet once more, 
may be made to serve as a mot de caractére, 
as a revelation of character. In Moliére’s 
‘* Fourberies de Scapin,”’ when the befooled 
father is told that his beloved son, who has 
rashly adventured himself on board a Turk- 
ish galley, has been seized and held for ran- 
som, his reiterated query—“ But what the 
devil was he doing on that galley?”’—is in- 
creasingly mirth-provoking, because it is 
exactly the futile protest which that foolish 
parent would put forth again and again in 
that particular predicament. 

In itself the question, “ What the devil 
was he doing on that galley?” is not at all 
funny; it becomes funny only because of 
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its utterance at a given moment by a given 
person. It is not quotable by itself, since 
it is meaningless when detached from its 
context. 

Nor is there anything funny in the re- 
mark, “It is at least as long since I was 
in a bank!” or in the query, “ Why don’t 
you?” None the less have I heard the re- 
mark and the query arouse abundant 
laughter. 

When David Warfield played the part of 
a stage Jew in one of the Weber and Fields 
nondescript spectacles, cleverly compound- 
ed of glitter and gaiety, he had a brief dia- 
logue with a subordinate stage Jew. This 
“ feeder ”’—as such a personage is called on 
the far side of the footlights—explains in 
detail how he has taken out a fire-insurance 
policy on his store and his stock in trade 
for at least twice their value. When War- 
field heard this he looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then he asked: 

“ Vell, vy don’t you?” 

The elder Sothern took an unsuccessful 
comedy of H. J. Byron’s—the “ Promp- 
ter’s Box’—renamed it “ The Crushed 
Tragedian,” and rewrote it so that he might 
himself appear as the broken-down old ac- 
tor, fallen upon evil days, but forever puffed 
with pride in his own histrionic achieve- 
ments. He comes in contact with a banker 
who, when he learns that Sothern is an ac- 
tor, makes the remark: 

“It must be ten years since I was in a 
theater.” 

Whereupon the tragedian, drawing him- 
self up and draping himself in imaginary 
robes, delivers the annihilating retort: 

“It must be at least as long since I 
was in a bank!” 

It is a little difficult to decide whether 
these two examples illustrate the mot de 
caractére or the mot de situation, since they 
illuminate both character and situation; 
but the mot de situation can exist indepen- 
dently, relying for its effect solely upon the 
moment in the action when it is spoken. 
In a forgotten farce called “ French Flats,” 
adapted from “ Les Locataires de M. Blon- 
deau,” Stuart Robson was warned to keep 
out of the way of a certain tenor, who was 
fiercely and fierily jealous. A little later 
we see him venture into a room wherein we 
know the operatic Othello to be concealed; 
and when he reappears with his clothes torn 
from him, and with a wobegone expression, 
we wait expectantly for him to explain: 

“The tenor was behind the door!” 
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This sentence, innocent of all humor 
when taken by itself, apart from the situa- 
tion, was only the eagerly looked-for ex- 
plosion of a bomb fired by the long fuse 
which had been sputtering in full sight of 
the spectators. 


THE LINE BETWEEN WIT AND HUMOR 


Much ingenuity has been expended in 
trying to draw a hard and fast line between 
qualities which are closely akin—between 
talent and genius, for example. We are 
told that “ talent does what it can, genius 
does what it must;” and this sounds im- 
pressive, no doubt, but it does not get us 
“ any for’arder.” It implies a distinction in 
kind which is difficult to prove. 

So it is with the corresponding attempts 
to distinguish sharply between wit and hu- 
mor. We can see clearly enough that many 
of Sheridan’s clever things are wit, beyond 
all question; and we can also see that mest 
of Moliére’s clever things are humor; but 
there remain not a few laughter-provoking 
effects which it is almost impossible to clas- 
sify. Perhaps some of them cannot fairly 
be entitled either witty or humorous; they 
are just funny. 

In one of Charles Hoyt’s unpretending 
farcical comedies—all of them unhesita- 
tingly American, new births of our new soil 

there was a droll creature who found it 
amusing to purloin a succession of articles 
from a certain house, crossing the stage 
again and again to carry off the objects he 
was appropriating, the last of these being 
nothing less than a red-hot stove. On one 
of his earlier marauding expeditions he ap- 
peared before the audience with a huge os- 
trich egg in one hand and a tiny bantam 
chicken in the other. He came down to the 
footlights and stood for a moment, looking 
first at the egg and then at the hen, with 
erowing amazement. Finally he said: 

“ Well, I don’t believe it!” 

Now, I cannot call the remark witty in 
itself, and I am not at all sure that it is 
humorous; but it is funny—or, at least, 
this was the unanimous opinion of the joy- 
ful audience. 

Equally funny was a brief scene in an- 
cther of the nondescript spectacles of Web- 
er and Fields—two humorists whose dis- 
union damped the gaiety of the American 
nation. There was on one side of the stage, 
not too near the footlights, the portico of 
a house, over which was a ground-glass 
globe with an electric bulb inside it. Weber 
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and Fields came on together; and as they 
faced the audience, standing in front of the 
orchestra, Weber remarked: 

“TI know this is his house, for he told 
me it had a white light over the door.” 

For the benefit of my readers I shall 
spare them the dialect which intensified the 
flavor of the ensuing dialogue. 

“ A white light?” said Fields. 
see a white light.” 

At that moment the globe became red, 
before Fields turned to look at it. 

“That isn’t a white light,” he asserted, 
when he again faced the audience. “ It’s 
a red light!” 

“ T tell you it’s a white light. I saw it!” 
persisted Weber; and when he twisted his 
head to steal a glimpse, the globe had again 
changed its color. “I bet you five dollars 
it is a white light!” 

“ Five dollars?” cried Fields, looking 
over his shoulder at the light, which had 
again become red. “I bet you ten dollars 
it is a red light!” 

“Ten dollars?” shouted Weber. ‘“ I— 
I—” Then he cautiously stole a look at 


“T didn’t 


the globe, which was once more innocent 
“I bet you fifty dollars it is 


of any color. 
a white light!”’ 

When lields, in his turn, looked back, 
the globe was red, and he instantly raised 
the bet to a hundred dollars. 

I forget how high the wager mounted at 
last, each of them assured that he was bet- 
ting on a certainty; but at last they had 
wagered all they possessed, and, with the 
stakes in their hands, they slowly revolved 
to gaze at the light together. To their as- 
tonished dismay, and to the vociferous de- 
light of the spectators, the light over the 
door was green! 

“What can we do?” asked the saddened 
Weber. “ We have both of us lost!” 

“We must throw the money away!” an- 
swered the saddened Fields. 

What helps to make this pleasant scene 
even more pleasing is the fact that the au- 
dience was never supplied with any expla- 
nation as to the cause of the changes of 
the color of the light. It remains to this 
day a dark mystery. 

This may not be witty, and it may even 
not be humorous, but it was funny. It pro- 
voked incessant laughter in its progress to 
its climax, which was greeted with uncon- 
trollable roars. And laughter, like that, 
clean and simple and honest, is a thing to 
be thankful for. 
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Captain Fosdick, and who proposes a partnership to recover a ship that is lying abandoned 


in the lagoon of an out-of-the-way coral island in the South Seas. 


Captain Hale finally consents 


to finance the venture, and the pair sail in a littie schooner called the Spindrift, with a Chinese 


cook and a Kanaka-crew. 


On arriving at the island, they find signs indicating that the hidden ship has recently been 


taken away. 


before, having disappeared with eight million dollars on board. 


They identify it as the Arethusa, which had been given up as lost twenty years 


Excited over the prospect of 


gaining possession of the ship and its treasure, they sail in the direction they think it has taken. 
A few days later they are hailed by a young woman in a power-boat, who asks for gasoline. 


While she awaits their answer, Fosdick and Hale discuss the girl’s request. 


Fosdick thinks she 


has been sent from the stolen Arethusa to hinder their pursuit, and proposes that they should 


V 


argued, apparently half-convinced, 

“ and that is in supposing that the 

people this girl left on the Arethusa don’t 
know we’re here. They do, or she wouldn’t 
have been sent. As you say, we’ve no en- 
gines, and it’s a flat calm. Calms some- 
times last for days in these regions. What 
if they take it into their heads to board us 
some night? They’ll slit our throats, and 
no mistake! : 
‘“ But we'll be away in the sloop 
“I’m not going to abandon a perfectly 
good schooner for a yacht I don’t know,” 
I responded; “ especially when it’s a case 
of murder to get the yacht. Better go easy. 
Send the girl away satisfied. Put her off 
the track. They can’t move the Arethusa 
so fast that we can’t find her again. Let’s 
stick to the original plan and trail them 
up north. Some dark night we'll have our 


‘\ fe are making one mistake,” I 


” 
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hold her a prisoner and take possession of her power-boat. 


chance. Then I'll be with you to the 
limit.” 

Fosdick was hard to dissuade; but I was 
firm, and finally he yielded. 

“Next time I have my way, by thun- 
der!” he told me. 

On deck we found the girl seated on the 
wheel-box, eating sweet cakes. I stared at 
the plate in her lap, and I suppose I al- 
lowed some sound of astonishment to pass 
my throat. She glanced up and smiled. 

“You are lucky to have Woy for a 
cook,” she said, addressing me directly. 
“ T’ve known him since I was a child. He 
always did have some goodies for me.” 

I glanced forward and saw the Chinese 
in his doorway, his lean, yellow face com- 
posed and inscrutable. My heart jumped. 
For the first time on the cruise I had a 
distinct advantage over Fosdick. Woy was 
my man, and he knew this young woman! 

Captain Fosdick apparently perceived 
nothing of this byplay. He plunged into 
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business, and informed our visitor in round 
terms that five hundred gallons was the 
best he could do. 

“ And at that it ‘ll come out of my own 
pocket,” he added. 

The young woman did not seem at all 
disturbed by his manner. She asked him 
several questions, which seemed to be di- 
rected toward discovering what our plans 
were, though outwardly they were merely 
an attempt to beat down our price. Final- 
ly she shrugged her shoulders slightly and 
rose. 

“Tf you'll have the cases broken out and 
put aboard my sloop, I'll pay your price,” 
she said. “I understand your position, 
and beggars can’t be choosers, of course.” 

By this time Fosdick was all impatience 
and barely civil; so I interposed with an 
offer to see the gasoline on her deck, and 
got her away in the dingey. Within an 
hour I had the cases stowed on the sloop. 
I saw that she was well fitted for a long 
voyage, with extremely powerful machines 
of the latest design, and that her tanks 
were really ‘low. I also found out that the 


young woman was named Lois Hansom, 
and that she was accompanied solely by 


the one Kanaka we had first seen. 

When I had the money in my hand, I 
paused to speak a word about my cook. 

“T’m glad you liked him,” I remarked. 
“T like him myself. He has been with me 
before on several cruises.” 

“ To tell the truth,” answered Miss Han- 
som coldly, “ I was a very little girl when 
he was a servant with us. Chinese have 
good memories, you know.” Her eyes met 
mine, and I thought I discerned a warning 
in them. “ For friends,” she finished. 

I was scarcely overside before the yacht 
was under way. I stood up in the stern- 
sheets of our whaleboat and watched it in 
surprise. You understand that it had ar- 
rived from the north, and Fosdick had so 
completely influenced my thoughts that I 
cou'd almost see the Arethusa waiting for 
her beyond the horizon; but the girl was 
heading south. Before I regained the 
schooner’s deck the sloop was a mere speck 
astern. 

Fosdick received me with eagerness. 

“Did she tell you where she 
bound?” he asked. 

“ No, she didn’t, though I tried to find 
out.” 

He waved his hand over our taffrail. 

“There she goes, and the nearest land a 


was 
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‘Scusand miles away. She'll fetch a big 
--cle and be to the nor’ard of us by mid- 
c.ternoon. Hang this calm!” 

I was so content to have the girl out of 
his power that I smiled genially on him. 

“Your predictions don’t seem to tally 
with what the fact is,” I said. “ You will 
have the Arethusa rolling in the swell just 
over the horizon. Miss Hansom sails due 
south, in the direction we’ve just come 
from, where we know there is nothing.” 

He glanced at me sharply and repeated: 

“Miss Hansom—is that the name?” 

I nodded carelessly. He drummed on 
the wheel-box with fretful fingers. I saw 
that he was discomposed. 

“ If that’s her name,” he said presently, 
in a dull tone, “ it fits. Handsome she is 
in face and figure. In her heart she’s 
black—blacker than Tophet!” 

“T really believe you are afraid of her,” 
I remarked. 

Fosdick scowled. 

“I’ve fended for myself pretty much all 
over the world,” he responded. “I’ve 
scraped the reefs with my heart in’ my 
throat more than once. Wicked men, and 
worse than wicked, I’ve met with and been 
shipmates with; but when it all boils down, 
and the blows are flying, it’s merely his 
blood or yours. You win-or lose, and the 
score is paid. But when you travel with a 
woman like that girl, you'll find neither 
friend nor mate at your side.” He flung 
one hand gut in an almost ridiculous ges- 
ture of despair. “ I can see it already, Hale. 
You're drawing out of the scheme we swore 
to put through together. You fiddle and 
faddle and finger your lip and gnaw your 
tongue in doubt when you think what’s be- 
fore us. Why? Because that thrice- 
damned fiend in girl’s skirts has bewitched 
you, and you’re thinking of her blue eyes 
and the lift of her chin, and hearing the 
note in her voice and seeing the sheen of 
her sleek hair. If you dared, you’d have 
fallen for her tricks and stripped us of 
gasoline. You’d have clean forgot the 
treasure on the Arethusa and all I’ve sweat- 
ed for, just because she lied to you, laugh- 
ing in her sleeve. And this minute you’re 
trying to get up courage to tell me to "bout 
ship and drive south, just to follow her!” 

There were some pungent truths in what 
he said. I hated him more and more, and 
we glared at each other like two dogs over 
a bone. Fosdick was the first to see that 
it wouldn’t do. 
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“ All I ask of you is fair play,” he said 
in a muffled voice; “ no more and no less. 
I play square myself. If you think it 
over, you'll admit that I’ve done my part 
open and aboveboard.” 

“What’s your plan now?” I par- 
ried. 

“ The yacht’s vanished to the 
south’ard,” he answered; 

“but she came from the 
nor’ard. First and last 
she’s trying to put us 

off the scent. Let 

her go. I’m after 


“ WHAT IF THEY 
TAKE IT INTO THEIR 
HEADS TO BOARD US 
SOME NIGHT? THEY'LL 
SLIT OUR THROATS, 
AND NO MISTAKE!” 


the Arethusa. She’s around here 
somewhere, and north, say I!” 

I agreed sulkily, and we both 
watched the sky for signs of a 


breeze; but ail 
that day and the 
next our booms 
swung in the 
tackles, and we 
made not a 
fathom of prog- 
ress. It was mad- 
dening. The third 
day a small wind 
crept across the 
smooth sea, and 
we filled away on 
our course. 
“One com- 
fort,’’ Fosdick 
said, while we 
smoked our pipes 
by the wheel. “ If 
this breeze turns 
foul, it will make 
the Arethusa un- 
manageable.” 
By unspoken 
agreement we 
had not revert- 
ed to the sub- 
ject of our 
difference 
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over the girl and the yacht. Fosdick, I be- 
lieve, was a trifle abashed to think that he 
had so fully exposed his willingness to forget 
humanity, and I was loath to discuss a mat- 
ter which would bring me to blows with 
him. My own suggestion, that we should 
follow the treasure ship until a chance came 
to make her our own, stood as the common 
plan. Neither of us ventured so much as a 
question on the connection the young wo- 
man, Miss Hansom, had with the affair. 
It was a mystery, and best left alone. 

The next morning brought on a gale 
which settled in the eastward and drove us 
along with the starboard rail under. As I 
have said, the Spindrift was crank, and 
Fosdick and I watched her anxiously; but 
time was money, and we agreed not to 
spare her. That night the gale shifted a 
point and eased up. Morning found us 
once more enjoying moderate weather. 

Far ahead a lofty peak thrust upward 
from the indigo of the sea. 

“* Martin’s Island,” Fosdick said quietly. 
“ Now it’s hide-and-go-seek. Trust me, 
the people we’re after have a good lookout, 
and they'll quickly reckon which side of 
the land we'll steer. They’ll lie concealed 


on the other, and hope we'll pass on. I 

thought I caught a glimpse of the sloop at 

midnight, though I couldn’t be sure.” 
Something that had been simmering in 


my mind now took shape. I could no long- 
er trust my partner. 

The course we had agreed to steer did 
not touch St. Martin’s Island, or Peak, as 
it is sometimes called. He had secretly 
altered our arrangement in order to fetch 
this spot. Why? 

I consulted the “ Pacific Directory ” and 
found that the island afforded no harbor at 
all, only a precarious anchorage on :ts 
westerly side; but some forty miles north of 
it lay the Merriweather Banks, a clus- 
ter of small, low islets, one of which 
had a narrow haven, practicable in 
favorable weather. Thence northward 
there extended merely sporadic rocks be- 
longing to the same chain as St. Martin’s. 
To the westward were several groups of 
atolls, of the character of the Merriweather 
Banks. These two distinct chains formed 
a kind of cross, each limb several hundred 
miles in length. It was apparent, after 
some study, that St. Martin’s Peak com- 
manded, in a way, both arms of this large 
figure and was the chief landmark for navi- 
gators entering the archipelago. 
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Fosdick had some perfectly sound reason 
for seeking the Arethusa in these intricate 
waters, I was sure. Whatever his reason 
might be, it boded ill to me. I was unable 
to see what he schemed, or what harm he 
meditated; I was sure only that he had 
definitely determined to deceive me. 

Of course I did not allow any change in 
my manner to warn him that I was on my 
guard. I entered into an amicable discus- 
sion of the chances of picking up the Are- 
thusa within the next twenty-four hours, 
and asked straightforwardly what he, Fos- 
dick, expected to do if we should sight our 
game. He did not know; the question 
would answer itself. But he let fall an 
ominous word: 

“Td be surer if I thought you would 
stick to our bargain.” 

I understood his meaning clearly—he 
hoped for a plain statement from me that 
I would go all lengths, even to murder. I 
avoided any response. 

We sailed into the lee of the island just 
after sundown, and hove to in the shadow 
cast by a southerly promontory. With the 
glasses I could discover no sign of habita- 
tion or of human dwellers. My suggestion 
that I should take a boat and explore was 
curtly vetoed by the captain. 

“No nonsense like that!” he growled. 

But when daylight came, and we were in 
a flat calm, he went himself. 

“ There’s 1 chance that these people are 
on the other side of the island, lying hid,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ We may as well be sure.” 

He had himself puiled to the beach in 
the whaleboat, and soon vanished in the 
undergrowth that covered the mountain- 
sidé. He returned at nightfall, much fa- 
tigued, to tell me that he had found no 
trace of our quarry. 

“On we go,” he said. 

The wind springing up luckily, we 
spread all canvas and were soon rushing 
north. The next morning nothing was in 
sight, and I began to smell the trades. I 
felt that the moment had come to assert 
myself. 

“We shall be just as well off to lay our 
course for home,” I told Fosdick. “ This 
cruise has lasted long enough. I want to 
land in San Francisco with some money 
left.” 

“ You give up?” he asked, curiously ami- 
able. 

“ I’ve done all the dreaming I’m going 
to,” I returned. “It is my money that is 
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sunk in the venture, and you can’t blame 
me if I take the first chance to get out 
what I can. You'll admit yourself that I 
had done my part when we cast anchor in 
the lagoon where you told me the ship lay. 
Well, no ship there, and no sign of a ship 
since. Me for home!” 

Fosdick hung his head. 

“| was afraid you’d quit,” he remarked. 
“T really can’t blame you; but I hate to 
drop out just when I see myself getting 
rich. Come, Mr. Hale, there’s eight millions 
on the Arethusa—have a try for em!” 

“T would if I had the faintest notion 
we'd ever see her,” I retorted. 

“But you saw the yacht, didn’t you? 
Wasn’t that proof enough?” 

My temper was getting short. I said my 
say: 
“ Three days more, Captain Fosdick. If 
you haven’t shown me the Arethusa by the 
end of that period, we lay our course for 
the coast, and that’s a bargain!” 

He seemed to taste this a while; then he 
smiled awkwardly. 

‘“ All right, Mr. Hale! You’re the doctor, 
of course. What you say goes.” 

VI 

I was surprised to find my partner tak- 
ing this crushing blow to his hopes with 
much better grace than I had reason to ex- 
pect. Though he sulked at first, he soon 
recovered his spirits, and even showed a 
slight tendency to jest. 

All this, I said to myself, is unnatural, 
and I began to smell a plot; but the harder 
I thought the Jess light I saw. Frankly, I 
couldn’t imagine what scheming lay be- 
hind his too careless manner. True, it was 
easy to calculate what he might hope to 
accomplish under certain circumstances— 
say, if he could get into communication 
with any one on the treasure ship—if she 
existed; but as that was out of the question 
I could only keep a weather eye lifting and 
my own cool intelligence alert. 

The second day passed uneventfully till 
almost sundown. Fosdick was below at tea 
when I observed that the Chinese cook, 
Woy, who was passing back and forth with 
victuals, was cocking an eye toward the 
westerly horizon, evidently with the object 
of calling my attention thither. 

Circumspectly and swiftly I picked up a 
telescope and mounted the rigging. I im- 
mediately perceived a bright speck on the 
horizon, right in the blaze of the setting 
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sun. Unmistakably it was the yacht. It 
was traveling on a course exactly parallel 
to our own. 

This sufficed, and I came quickly down. 
An instant later Fosdick appeared, noncha- 
lant and in what seemed a most amiable 
mood. 

“ Well, Mr. Hale,” he remarked, “ this 
time to-morrow we haul up for the coast, 
I suppose!” 

“ Tt looks that way,” I replied, with what 
indifference I could assume, and hastened 
down to my own meal. 

My reflections were anything but sooth- 
ing. The nose on my face was no plainer 
than the fact that Fosdick knew where the 
yacht was. The yacht also knew where 
the Spindrift was, for we were a much 
larger object, and visible for greater dis- 
tance. Between them there was some 
agreement. He had been in communica- 
tion with Miss Hansom; but how? And 
what was it they plotted from which I was 
excluded? 

One thing I was now convinced of—the 
Arethusa was afloat, in reality. She was 
worth doing murder for, too. I was in a 
tight place. 

I quietly reviewed the incidents of the 
past week, and saw that I had been com- 
pletely fooled. In the first place, the 
yacht had left us to go south. Here she 
was many hundred miles north. She had 
known perfectly how to find us. The con- 
clusion was irresistible that Miss Hansom 
was mysteriously my enemy. 

For a while I harked back and tried to 
establish proof that from the beginning of 
our cruise Fosdick had had this rendezvous 
in mind. I saw myself gulled from start to 
finish, from the moment when I opened 
Burns Gordon’s letter of introduction to 
to-day; but this would not hold water. 
There was too much against any supposi- 
tion that Fosdick had expected to find the 
Arethusa gone from the lagoon. 

No, he had been grievously disappointed 
there. Whatever plan he had made had 
developed since. Why? 

This was a poser. Nothing could be 
surer than that the two of us had but one 
certain method of achieving our goal, and 
that was by quietly trailing our quarry to 
the north. It gave us every possible ad- 
vantage. To be sure, Fosdick’s beastly 
scheme to kidnap the girl and seize the 
yacht had offered one way to our end; but 
I had scorned it. Had he then turned right 
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around and thrown in his lot with this 
strange young woman? Were they plan- 
ning to share the treasure? 

This was unthinkable. In the first place, 
my slight acquaintance with Miss Hansom 
had inspired me with respect for her. She 
was not the metal for such work. In the 
second place, what chance had Fosdick 
found to meet her, and conspire? 

“ By thunder!” I exclaimed to myself. 
“ He’s been planning this with some one 
else! It’s not the girl on that yacht. It’s 
som: man—possibly the man who commit- 
ted the original crime—a person fit for 
such a crooked plot.” 

I was vastly relieved at my discovery. 
It made-matters easier. Granting this, it 
went without saying that Fosdick had 
stolen off at St. Martin’s Island, under pre- 
text of scouting, and had found this man 
and struck his bargain with him. My part- 
ner had sold me out. 

And he had a pretty good price to offer 
for a share in the Arethusa—the schooner, 
her cargo of machinery and gear and fuel, 
a half-dozen strong hands, secrecy—and 
my removal from the scene. These were 


arguments that would surely appeal to any 


man such as the pirate of the Arethusa 
would be. 

I have never felt lonelier in my life than 
when I had thus settled the answer to my 
problem. I was a solitary white man, 
threatened by the man who should have 
been my loyal friend; and behind him lay 
the menace of other men, cruel and re- 
-morseless. I knew a secret that was a 
hanging matter. They would kill me. 
There was no one I could trust. 

While I sipped my tea, I seemed to feel 
that there was one other, equally lonely 
with me, condemned as I was, the victim 
of the bloodthirst that greed for gold 
wakens in men’s hearts. Where was she— 
this girl with the blue eyes and the quiet 
face? And would it be possible for us to 
find each other in this welter of dark, se- 
cret passions and save ourselves together? 

So I meditated, while Woy, unobtrusive 
and silent-footed, waited just behind my 
shoulder. 

At last I rose. As I did so, I caught a 
glimmer in his black eyes. I glanced up 
to see that no one was watching through 
the skylight. Then I whispered: 

“You see that gell? You tellum come 
to me. Bimeby tamasha, Woy. Tellum 
me her friend.” 
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He stretched one lean brown arm out of 
his white tunic sleeve and swept the dishes 
up. He nodded briskly. 

“ Bimeby I tellum,” he promised. 

I had done my little all. 

For security’s sake I went back on deck 
before it was my watch, and studiously re- 
frained from using the telescope or making 
any movement that might show I was sus- 
picious. Fosdick was in good humor and 
told me a couple of funny stories. I 
laughed heartily at them, cursing him in 
my heart for a hypocrite. At eight bells 
he turned the schooner over to me with a 
careless word and went below. 

“Nothing doing to-night,” I thought, 
and settled myself down to a pipe. 

It was a fine evening, with a slight haze 
gathering in the north. The sea ran 
smoothly and freshly out of the east, lift- 
ing the schooner gently with a regular and 
rhythmic motion. The sails were asleep, 
except, now and again, for the small sound 
of a block tapping against the gaff. I al- 
most forgot my perplexities. 

I fell into a dream; but presently this 
faded, and instantly I became nervous and 
acutely miserable. The bright monotony 
of the scene teased every sense. It seemed 
impossible to be still and idle. when just 
over the sea-line that sinister sloop was 
driving along and waiting—waiting for the 
moment to put helm over and come down— 
to strike—me! 

At last I could stand it no longer. I got 
to my feet and strode up and down. Then 
I decided that a drink would do me gcod. 
In getting it I could also assure myself that 
Fosdick was in his room. 

I went below. The captain’s door was 
closed, and no light shone through the grat- 
ing over it. I reached the bottle out of 
the rack and poured myself a glassful of 
the liquor. I drank it, and poured a second 
glassful. 

As I raised the glass to my lips again, 
my eye rested on the telltale compass on 
the beam above. Something about it struck 
me as odd. I quietly investigated. The 
card had been fixed by the insertion of a 
small pin, so that it pointed incorrectly. 

I pondered over this. Fosdick meant to 
alter the course while I was below. I was 
to know nothing about it. Well and good! 

I drank a third glass of the rum and 
went on deck. The alcohol made me feel 
a little better. 


God knows I was in a tight corner. Fos- 
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dick would never have tampered with so 
important a navigating instrument as a 
compass had he not been desperate; but if 
he was desperate I was more so. 

Looking back, I think I was urged on to 
my unworthy act by the rum. My reason- 
ing was good enough, of course—if I could 
make Fosdick hold off on the execution of 
whatever scheme he had in mind, I gained 
so much time; but there is really no ex- 
cuse to offer for what I did. I changed the 
adjustment screw in the aneroid barometer 
so that when it was next read, and the en- 
try made in the log, it would show a fall of 
three-tenths—sufficient to make any skip- 
per in those latitudes look to his ship and 
postpone all else. 


SHE ASKED SEVERAL QUESTIONS WHICH SEEMED TO BE DIRECTED TOWARD DISCOVERING WHAT 
OUR PLANS WERE, THOUGH OUTWARDLY THEY WERE MERELY AN 
ATTEMPT TO BEAT DOWN OUR PRICE 
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At midnight I called Fosdick and told 
him I thought there might be a blow com- 
ing on. He dressed and came on deck, 
glancing at the barometer as he passed 
through the cabin. 

“ The glass is falling,” he remarked, and 
I was pleased to see him worried. 

“ It doesn’t look much like it up here,” 
I replied carelessly, making my entries in 
the log; “ but one never can tell.” 

“Seems to me to be a bit of cross sea 
rising,” he returned, pursing his lips and 
staring at the old moon just rising. 

I went below and to my room. I knew 
that whatever Fosdick had expected to do 
this night he would put off. He was thor- 
oughly alarmed over the prospect of bad 
weather; so I undressed and turned in. 

I lay for some time perfectly still. Then 
I timed myself by listening to Fosdick’s 
steady tramp overhead, and crept into the 
main cabin again. I removed the pin from 
the telltale compass card. It pointed to 
the proper course, and I went back, 
cheered. I fell asleep, as a man will when 
a long strain is lifted for a few hours. 

I presume I slept half the watch through 
before I wakened to hear an odd noise. 
The schooner was pitching rather heavily, 
and a brisk sea was running; but this did 
not interpret the sound I heard. I raised 
myself up just as my door was flung open, 
and two men, one holding a lantern high 
above his head, burst in. 

“What the devil?” I cried. 

I sprang up, but was thrust back by the 
weight of one of the strangers. A revolver 
was held at my temple. 

“ Don’t stir,” said the man with the lan- 
tern, in a smooth, malicious voice. 

The other proceeded to bind me hand 
and foot. When he had finished, he turned 
to his leader with a questioning look. The 
latter nodded, and they backed out, closed 
the door, and turned the key in the lock. 

I was a prisoner! 

But my mingled wrath and chagrin at 
being trapped in this way was quickly ab- 
sorbed in another feeling. The schooner 
suddenly heeled sharply over, to the ac- 
companiment of a shrieking squall and a 
roaring burst of seas over her decks. A 
storm had broken over her in reality. I 
cursed aloud at thought of my wasted ef- 
fort on the barometer. Then my whole 
being stiffened to the hoarse, keen cry that 
sounded above me: 

“ Look out for the girl!” 
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She was on board, and fighting for her 

life, I concluded. I tore at my bonds and 

flung myself over the side of the bunk. 

My head struck some projection and 

seemed to split open. I lost consciousness. 
VII 

WHEN I came to myself the gale had 
blown itself out, and through the port sun- 
shine poured in. The deck on which I lay 
was without movement, except a slight os- 
cillation marked by the round sunbeam on 
the bulkhead. I had a resounding ache in 
my temples, and my throat was parched. 
I was still tightly bound, and my first ef- 
forts to stir resulted merely in agonizing 
pain as the blood tried to resume circula- 
tion; but this reminder of my plight quick- 
ly cleared my mind. I was a prisoner on 
my own schooner! 

For the moment I busied myself with 
this, recalling the warnings I had had, my 
futile alteration of the barometer, and the 
irruption of two strange men. It all seemed 
like a vague dream; but my plight was 
real. 

What were they doing with the schooner? 
And where was the yacht? There I 
stopped, struck to the heart. The cry I 
had heard just before I lost my senses rang 
again in my ears: 

“ Look out for the girl!” 

What had happened to her? 

The question was promptly and unex- 
pectedly answered. The key turned in the 
lock of the door, and it opened slowly. A 
figure in heavy cap, jacket, and sea boots 
entered. I twisted my head to look up. It 
was Miss Hansom. 

She stared down at me in mingled con- 
sternation and delight; then she shut the 
door behind her and knelt by me. 

“Well?” I croaked. 

She felt my bonds and nodded. I 
thought her eyes softened. She rose and 
laid one finger on her lip, checking the 
questions that were on my tongue. Then 
she rose and slipped out, soundlessly. The 
door closed and the key turned. 

“Now why didn’t she untie me?” I 
thought in bewilderment. 

I was not left long in doubt. The door 
was again unlocked, and Woy came in. He 
swiftly cut the ropes and helped me up 
into my berth; then he vanished, to reap- 
pear with a bowl of soup and a cup of tea. 
I tasted them slowly while he rubbed my 
cramped limbs. 
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“ Bimeby,” muttered the excellent fel- 
low hurriedly. ““Bimeby. You stop heah 
now. Bimeby you go topside.” 

That was plain enough, though Heaven 
knows it didn’t give me any light on what 
had occurred. I finished the tea and lay 
back exhausted. Woy departed, as he had 
come, turning the key. 

There is little satisfaction in trying to 
piece out a situation when you are a 
prisoner in a small room, hearing 
only inarticulate voices raised in 
dispute. More than that, these 
voices were all strange to 
me. 

“ By gad,” I said 
to myself, “I'd 
better be ready 
for whatever 
is due!” 


I got out of my berth, 
completed the restoration of 

my circulation, and limbered 
up my muscles. I was soon in a 
kind of glow, and I was more 
cheerful than I had the right to be; 
for I knew that the girl and the Chi- 
nese were on my side. Against whom? I 


was going to find that out. 

I fished my revolver out of a locker and 
reloaded it; then I put it in my pocket and 
waited for the voices above me to cease. 
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But even as I stood there expectant, the 
door quietly opened, and I looked up. I 
thought it was Miss Hansom again. In- 
stead, an elderly man in linen trousers, fine 





















I SPRANG UP, BUT WAS 
THRUST BACK BY THE WEIGHT 
OF ONE OF THE STRANGERS. 
x : A REVOLVER WAS HELD AT 

< . MY TEMPLE 


silk shirt, and natty white cap confronted 
me. He was perfectly at ease, and the lips 
under his closely clipped gray mustache 
seemed to smile. His bright, undimmed 
eyes met mine quizzically. 
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Slowly an expression of astonishment, 
then of extreme gratification, spread over 
this newcomer’s countenance. 

“ Fosdick never told me,” he remarked 
in a smooth, pleasant voice. “ And to 
think what an error I might have been led 
into!” 

My hand closed on the weapon in my 
pocket, and my finger lay on the trigger. 
I could have shot him as he stood there, 
and many a time thereafter I bitterly re- 
gretted that I did not; but I knew nothing 
of the night’s occurrences, nor who might 
be aboard, nor their purpose. I merely re- 
sponded, as calmly as I could: 

* Error?” 

He must have surmised that I had him 
in my power, for he became more silky than 
ever. His composure, as I look back on it, 
was perfect. 

“| am sure there has been a mistake,” 
he said. “I see you are a man of under- 
standing. Captain Fosdick is an ass!” 

“You evidently know what you are talk- 
ing about,” I returned. “‘ But may I ask 
what you are doing on my schooner?” 

“Yours? That is where the mistake 
arose. Will you believe me when I tell you 
that Captain Fosdick asked us to come— 
to his schooner? To be quite frank with 
you, he said he needed help; that you were 
dangerous, a mutineer. He thought it even 
needful to—”’ 

“Oh, yes,” 
stand him!” 

“No,” he continued blandly, presenting 
to me a face almost benignant. “ No, you 
cannot. I see that you cannot. You are— 
excuse the almost unpardonable bluntness 
of it—somewhat of a gentleman.” 

I stared at him. 

“Confound your 
thought. 

But he waved one hand in a judicious 
gesture. My revolver still covered him, 
and he was taking no chances of being mis- 
understood. 

“ Being what you are, you cannot com- 
prehend Fosdick. He is a determined man 

unscrupulous. He means to have you 
killed, if there is no other way.” 

“Do you have the face to come in here 
and tell me that?” I roared at him. “I 
believe you had it in your heart to kill me 
yourself!” 

“I have changed my mind,” he said sim- 
ply. “TI still think that Fosdick was right, 
according to his own fashion. This is no 


I answered. “I _ under- 


'?? 


impertinence! I 
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child’s play we are mixed up in; but now I 
feel that there is a strong argument for not 
killing you.” 

“] should kill you first,” I said grimly. 

“ Exactly,” said this wicked old man. 
“ You owe me no thanks for changing my 
mind. I am not—humane.” 

“T should think not!” 

“| have a pride in doing things right,” 
he went on, his inescapable eyes searching 
mine. “So many men wish to forestall 
nature by brute force. Captain Fosdick is 
watching up there—for my return. Others 
are waiting, too. They are agreed that you 
must be got out of the way. Now I am 
much mistaken if it wouldn’t be cheaper 
and better to let you handle the affair your- 
self. That can be soon determined. Will 
you please answer my questions?” 

He stood before me with perfect com- 
posure, his lips curved in a steady smile, 
his eves boring into mine. For all his neat 
manner, I recognized that here was a man 
who would shoot me in the heart without a 
second’s hesitation, without compunction. 
I had him at a disadvantage, thanks to 
Woy; but for how long? Above us I heard 
the uneasy tramp of his fellow conspirators. 
God help me! 

“What warranty have I that if I satisfy 
you I sha’n’t lose by it?” I demanded. 

“You can judge for yourself whether it 
will pay me to have you for a partner, or 
Fosdick,” he replied. “ First, how much 
have you at stake in this cruise?” 

My impulse was to reply, “ Ten thou- 
sand dollars. Give me that and set me 
ashore anywhere, and I'll quit.” But this 
didn’t suit my rising temper. I must play 
the game carefully, and have a look at his 
hand. So I managed a laugh and said: 

“ Since last night the stakes have grown. 
Twelve hours ago I should have reckoned 
them in coin of the realm. At present I 
take it that we have three lives on the 
table.” 

“Yours and mine, of course,” he agreed. 
“ Or shall I say, yours or mine?” 

“Yours and mine,” I responded. “ I can 
kill you in a second and take my chances 
with the devils topside.” 

He moistened his lips, the only sign of 
his discomfiture. 

“So cock-sure!” he murmured. 
the third?” 

“Not Fosdick’s,’ I assured him. 
‘““ Whichever of us wins, you or I, Fosdick 
is a dead man.” 


“ But 
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A gleam of friendliness showed in the old 
man’s gaze. He was actually pleased. He 
nodded. 

“ But the third?” he insisted. 

I put a little more pressure on my trigger 
finger. 

“The girl—Miss Hansom,” I told him. 

There was an ugly flash of hatred in his 
face, and he almost stepped forward. The 
threat of my hand within the bulge of my 
pocket restrained him. He calmed himself 
with an effort. My bluff worked. 

“ She is a woman,” he remarked, “ and 
safe.” 

“ Not with me,” I said coldly. “I will 
tell you frankly that I’m in the dark about 
all this outrage; but I do know that this 
young woman and my captain have plotted 
against me. Where you come in I don’t 
know. That is why I haven’t killed you 
already. But I have my suspicions.” 

I saw that I was striking home, and I 
went on, exhilarated by this touch-and-go 
game. 

“You have kept everybody else in the 
dark,” I told him. ‘“ You have played Fos- 
dick for an ass. He is. He thinks that be- 
cause he has discovered a few things you 
will take him in as a partner. The fool! 
You will treat him exactly as you have 
treated others. I know you! You've 
worked this game for years, using this man 
and that, and always freezing them out 
when the time came. You think now you 
have only to be rid of the last players and 
you'll sweep in the stakes. By thunder, if 
all the men—and women—you’ve lied to 
and seen the last of were here and could 
talk, you'd find hell a better and safer place 
than this! The mistake these poor people 
made was that they wouldn’t believe wick- 
edness like yours existed—you with your 
smooth talk and your bright manner and 
your unction! But when~-you ran up 
against me, you ran up against a wickeder 
fellow than yourself. It’s up to you to 
show yourself a wiser man—one movement 
like that and I shoot!” 

I could have laughed, desperate as I was, 
to witness his chagrin. I had him—I didn’t 
just see why—in the hollow of my hand. I 
had touched nearly on the man’s secret. 
It wasn’t that he was the cutthroat who 
had plotted and consummated the murder 
of those people on the Arethusa, or that he 
was the secret possessor of her treasures. 
He must have known that this was my sus- 
picion; but no fear of discovery on this 
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score could have made him cringe and 
weaken and lower his eyes. There was 
something else, between him and his God, 
which I had almost uncovered. What could 
it be? 

The old man’s voice broke in on my 
swift speculation. 

“ By Jove,” he said in a low tone, “ what 
were you after? Who are you? Man 
alive, why do you follow me?” 

I did not answer, and he repeated his 
question eagerly: : 

“ Whai are you after?” 

His secret was mine at last! 

“You,” I answered quietly. 

He received this as a man takes a sud- 
den, warning pang in the heart—with com- 
pressed lips and a sigh. 

In moments when life and death look 
each other in the eye you will sometimes 
discover that you know the man next to 
you as you do a spot in your own heart. I 
was just as sure of what this terrible old 
man was as of my own superiority. His 
secret was one nobody had ever suspected; 
yet it ran through everything he had done, 
as the facts showed when I knew them. 

Here he was, come to confront a fellow 
who had fallen upon the solution of the 
Arethusa mystery. He had been going to 
close my mouth forever; but something had 
given me the vantage, and he had to par- 
ley. During this conversation his own life- 
long dread had betrayed him. He could 
handle a man who wanted his ill-gotten 
treasure; but he feared as evil men fear 
God the man who cared nothing for the 
millions and wanted only revenge. 

He had put me in this latter class, 
through no grace of mine. His conscience 
had, at last, overwhelmed him. He took 
me for a man, one of the multitudes, whom 
he had wronged. I verily believe that his 
guilty soul pictured me as the son of one 
of the ill-fated passengers on the Arethusa, 
at last arrived to avenge. Like all men 
who have sold their manhood for lucre, he 
knew that a stronger passion than avarice 
is hate. In a word, he knew that I could 
not be bought off. 

All this is somewhat anticipating my 
story; but I had an inkling of the truth in 
that moment. His next words were almost 
a confession. 

‘““ Maybe I have heard of you- before,” 
he said, eying me askance. “ What is your 
business?” 

“I have been sailor and skipper for a 
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good many years,” I replied. “I’ve been lence. He fell into such a profound ab- 
also a dealer in marine junk. I buy old sorption that I might have put him out of 
ships, and the gear of old ships sunk, the way with ease, and so rid the world of 
wrecked, or broken up. I both buy 
and sell, my dear sir. I buy in the 
cheapest market, and sell ”—I laid 
stress on the syl- 
lable—“in the 
dearest.” 






SHE WAS 
BREATHING FAST. 
AND LOOKED FIRS1 
AT ME AND THEN AT 
HIM WITH A STARTLED 
EXPRESSION 


“My dear sir, what have I 
to do with all that?” he fenced. 
I laughed. 


“ T’ve sold a good many things in , , 
my time; but once in a while a man 
gets hold of something which no money will a most injurious criminal; but this would 
tempt him to sell.” serve little. I waited. 
“ Ah!” he breathed. “You and I can do business,” he said 
Murder shone in his downcast eyes. He after some time, lifting eyes chilled with 
studied the problem I had set him in si- wickedness to mine. “I can see that. 
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We’ve been working at cross purposes this would have time to make plans myself. I SS 
great while. I wondered, I confess, who had_ waited. 
played counter to me. I thought I had my The door behind him opened, and Miss 
man marked; but I was mistaken. I give Hansom stood in the aperture. Sea boots 
you credit, Mr. Hale I’m ready to cry and heavy jacket were gone. She was 
quits—on certain conditions.” He forced dressed in a short skirt and a silk blouse 
a smile. ‘“ Easy conditions!” low about the throat, and her hair was 













I TOLD MYSELF I 
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ANXIETY, BUT I 
STUCK TO MY PRE- 
TENSE THAT I 
THOUGHT HER 
HIS TOOL 











tie. 


I perceived on the instant that he had a_ coiled about her shapely head. She was 
plan ready for my undoing; but I also breathing fast, and looked first at me and 
knew that he suspected me of having help-_ then at him, with a startled expression that 
ers, whom he must identify. It was quite soon changed to one of relief. 
ba probable that he would work slowly. I “* My niece has been worried, I believe,” 
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my visitor remarked dryly. “ She is always 
anxious about me.” 

I told myself I knew perfectly well the 
real cause of her anxiety, but I stuck to my 
pretense that I thought her his tool, and 
laughed discordantly. 

“Uncle Robert,” she said, “ Captain 
Fosdick is asking for you.” 

“Tl join him instantly,” he replied, 
smiled meaningly at me, and left. His 
voice floated back. “ Mr. Hale, will you 
come up, too?” 

The girl glanced at me in bewilderment. 
I laid my finger on my lip. 

“ Trust me!” I whispered. 

“ But—/e trusts you,” 
“ You are one of them!” 

Hatred thrilled in her tone, and my heart 
thudded exultantly in my breast. Here 
was a nature simple and good. I took her 
reluctant hand and went on eagerly: 

“ They think so—don’t worry—trust me, 
but outwardly—hate me! I can save us 
both. Do you understand?” 

She raised her eyes, and we gazed at 
each other. I was almost past speech, what 
with a sense of gratitude that this fine 
goodness survived in a wicked world, and 
with a desire to make her happy. I lifted 
her hand and pressed it. She seemed to 
accept this as a promise, nodded slowly, 
and withdrew. I swaggered after her. 


Vill 


On deck 1 found myself in queer com- 
pany. Fosdick was standing by the wheel, 
with perplexity written all over his face. 
Near him were a couple of well-dressed 
men whom I recognized at once as my cap- 
tors of the night before. Their smooth, 
evil countenances held expressions of con- 
temptuous disgust. My late visitor—the 
man whom the girl had called Uncle 
Robert—was smiling quizzically at a fifth 
fellow, who was heavily arguing a case. 
This man I now saw for the first time, and 
my earliest impression was one of relief 
that it had not been he who had held the 
revolver at my head. 

He was a square-shouldered chap of 
forty-eight or fifty years of age, with a 
fringe of whisker under his big chin, black 
brows curling over his eyes, and sturdy, 
muscular body and limbs. He was of ex- 


b 


she choked. 


traordinary strength, I could see; but it 
was the brutality of his face that held my 
attention. 

I cannot, even at this day, when I recall 
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the many foul deeds he had done, assert 
that there was positive wickedness in his 
look. I dare say that ill-treatment, unre- 
munerated toil, and savage environment 
would mar the faces of most men as his 
was marred. I can best express my feeling 
of the man’s character by comparing him 
to a mishandled and tortured dog, whose 
loyalty to a merciless master is rewarded— 
to the dog’s standing bewilderment—by the 
enmity of a whole world. 

“Cap’n Pomfret,” this man was saying 
in a deep-sea growl, “ there is no sense in 
what you say, sir. The yacht won’t stand 
the strain, and that’s flat. You listen to 
men who don’t know a marlinespike from a 
calking-iron, and you'll lose your pains and 
the sloop. Look at her! She was never 
meant for towing. She ought to be beached 
this minute, and her seams stopped and her 
frames strengthened. And nobody ’ll listen 
to me!” 

I threw a curious glance about me during 
this interchange, and perceived that the 
two rascals near Fosdick were watching 
me slyly out of the corners of their eyes. 
Fosdick himself was sweating over a chart 
spread out on the wheel-box, and moving 
his lips in soundless oaths. 

I turned again to Captain Pomfret. He 
was now talking. to the seaman in an under- 
tone, and they slowly moved down the 
deck. I seized the chance and caught Fos- 
dick’s attention. He gave me a sickly look, 
but obeyed my gesture, and joined me. 

“You are a pretty specimen,” I told 
him shortly, dropping my voice. 

He fairly cringed. 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Hale!” he 
muttered. “ They popped aboard just as 
I was shortening sail and that squall was 
coming. They were in a tight fix, I tell you. 
I couldn’t order ’em off with everything at 
sixes and sevens and the schooner almost 
ready to founder.” 

“Where is the Arethusa?” I demanded. 

“That’s just it!” he whined. “ She’s 
adrift somewhere, and they had to abandon 
her and go hunt assistance. They want us 
to run down and give them a hand.” 

“ Did they call her by name?” I inquired 
sternly. 

“No, they just told me about having a 
wreck in tow of the sloop, and heavy 
weather coming, and their fuel giving out, 
and their wanting a hand to fetch their 
craft into port,” he replied hastily. 

“ But it is the Arethusa?” I insisted. 
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Fosdick must have suspected that my 
deal with Pomfret was already made. He 
looked hither and yon and moistened his 
lips. Then he nodded and fell back to his 
chart. 

His story was plain enough. It was 
plausible—if I didn’t know that Fosdick 
had met Pomfret on St. Martin’s Island 
and made terms with him. These people 
were cumbering our decks because Fosdick 
had sold me out in hopes of sharing the 
treasure. I made no doubt that he was 
even now wishing me dead and wondering 
why Pomfret hadn’t killed me. I smiled to 
myself. This was interesting! 

Presently Pomfret concluded his conver- 
sation with the unprepossessing seaman and 
joined me. 

“Mr. Hale,” he said pleasantly, “you are 
just in time to give us some advice. Prob- 
ably you know from Captain Fosdick that 
we left a salvaged wreck under stress of 
weather which the sloop you see astern 
couldn’t stand up to. Honest old Grimes 
says he can’t make the Clarice seaworthy 
without careening her on some beach. Cap- 
tain Fosdick, on the other hand, refuses to 
run down to our tow and help us with that, 
and seems averse to convoying the sloop 
anywhere we might make repairs. We are 
rather at your mercy.” 

“Where is the tow?” I inquired casually. 

“Three hundred miles and a bit toward 
the coast, Mr. Hale,” answered Pomfret, 
waving a hand in a general indication of 
the east. 

“ Liar!” I thought to myself. 

But my game was deeper. I turned to 
Fosdick. It was absolutely certain that he 
would lie, too. What would he say? 

“The place Captain Pomfret wants to 
take the sloop for repairs is Ludlow Bay,” 
he answered tartly, glancing up from the 
chart. “It’s a hanged dangerous spot to 
get into this season of the year. We might 
make it, all right, but then what about 
fetching out again? The yacht would be 
all right, being under power; but this 
schooner would almost certainly pile up on 
any one of a dozen reefs in the channel that 
threads the islands.” He seemed to make 
a frank appeal to me: “I say to keep on. 
We can accommodate Captain Pomfret’s 
party and convoy or tow thé sloop to Atas- 
cadero—a scant four hundred miles to the 
nor’nor’east. There’s a clean, neat harbor 
for you, just the place to refit in, plenty of 
water, and a fair wind for home for us.” 

8 
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I looked astern and saw the yacht tow- 
ing along at the end of a three-inch line. 
We were making possibly four knots under 
easy sail. I perceived that a couple of Ka- 
nakas were in the yacht’s cockpit, working 
at a pump. The bright water was pouring 
over the rail in a steady stream. 

““ She must be leaking fast,” I remarked. 

Pomfret nodded. 

“Grimes is always cranky. His notion 
is not to nurse a strained vessel and finish 
your job, but to go and beach for repairs— 
which is good seamanship, but poor busi- 
ness. I set great store by keeping Grimes 
in a good humor. He’s been with me for 
years, and is a skilful seaman and a trusty 
fellow all around. When he refuses duty, 
it’s serious. Now what could you suggest, 
Mr. Hale?” 

His wicked old eyes gleamed on me. I 
instantly saw what his play was. He want- 
ed me to argue Fosdick into running the 
schooner down, the sloop in tow, to the 
supposed position of the wreck. On the 
way many things would happen, as sched- 
uled. The Clarice was in a bad way—no 
doubt of that—and a man would be a fool 
to risk his life in her. 

It struck me that the two men who 
lounged abaft the wheel were most likely 
sick of their cruise and making trouble for 
Pomfret—another reason why he needed 
our schooner. Then we had under hatches 
machines and gear which would fix the 
Arethusa up so that she could travel under 
her own power. Oh, yes, it ewas evident 
what Pomfret wanted me to say; but I 
saw my chance and took it. 

“ Captain Fosdick is right about Ludlow 
Bay,” I answered. “The Spindrift is 
crank and hard to handle in narrow waters; 
but I see no reason why the yacht shouldn’t 
sheer off and run for Atascadero or Ludlow, 
either one, refit, and rejoin the schooner. 
Then you'll be all right to pick up your 
tow again and continue your voyage.” 

“ The Clarice, of course, can’t accommo- 
date many, and she’s far from seaworthy, 
as you see,” Pomfret answered. “I 
thought of sending Grimes down; «but 
Grimes is no navigator.”’ 

“ Well,” I replied calmly, “I am. Give 
me a couple of hands, and I’ll take the 
sloop, run for Ludlow, repair her, and be 
back in a fortnight. That’s a fair offer.” 

Never were men in such a quandary as 
these. Fosdick, I saw, could not under- 
stand my purpose at all. Pomfret was di- 
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vided between desire to be rid of me and 
reluctance to lose his sloop. The others 
thought me completely gulled. 

But there the proposal lay. It was their 
part to decide. I stood there and coolly 
waited. 

Pomfret settled the matter out of hand. 

‘ A generous suggestion and a good one,” 
he said blandly. “ Mr. Hale, I am tremen- 
dously in your debt. The Clarice is yours. 
I understand that you will run for Ludlow 
Bay, make repairs, come back, and rejoin 
us, say, three hundred miles east of this 
place. Captain Fosdick will take us to the 
tow and assure us of its safety. You will 
be back, I take it, in fifteen days?” 

I could have laughed, for I saw the quick 
glance of intelligence that passed between 
Pomfret and his fellow plotters. Fosdick, 
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I believe, was moved by the first and last 
impulse of compassion he ever felt. 

“Mr. Hale, the sloop is unseaworthy,” 
he stammered. 

“ That is my affair,” I said briefly. “ I'll 
trouble you, Captain Fosdick, for a couple 
of hands.” 

He gave me my choice, and I took two 
boys whoin I knew to be capable and will- 
ing. I was in a sweat to be away, for death 
lurked at my heels; but I managed to hide 
my eagerness under a vast show of con- 
cern for food and water, charts, chronome- 
ters, and so forth. 

At last all was ready, and I put off in 
the dingey for my new command. I had 
to leave without seeing again the one per- 
son I most longed to say a word to. Miss 
Hansom had long since gone below. I 
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dared not ask for her; but as I was swept 
under the Spindrift’s counter I caught sight 
of her face at a port. I gave her a meaning 
look and then raised my eyes to the deck 
above, where Fosdick stood in a daze. 

“ The wind is dying,” I called to him; 
“but you'll be under way at moonrise!” 

With the tail of 
my eye I saw that - 
the girl caught my " 
message for her. She 
withdrew, with a 
wave of her hand. 

I reached the Cla- 
rice, embarked my- 


self, my crew, and 
our dunnage, and 
saw the other two 
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hands safely away on their journey back 
to the schooner. I then cast off the tow- 
ing-line and veered away. When I had 
the engines going, I headed at right angles 
to the Spindrift’s course, and was soon be- 

yond all reach. 
I handed the wheel over to a boy and 


: began a_ thorough 
» examination of the 
yacht. A half-hour 


served to assure me 
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that I was indeed in luck. There were 
stores enough for many weeks, fuel for 
many thousand miles. The leaks were 
small and easily handled by the pump aft. 
I tried the little vessel for speed, and found 
that she was capable of a good twelve knots 
an hour. 

“T’m well away,” I thought, and pro- 
ceeded to lay my plans afresh. 

For three hours I ran steadily on a course 
for Ludlow Bay. By that time the pumps 
had cleared the sloop of water, and I found 
that she leaked very little indeed—so little 
that I began to see that Grimes’s protest 
about taking her without escort had been 
a mere subterfuge. 

It was now mid afternoon, the sea was 
calm, and I dismissed my two hands to 
their berths forward. I stopped the en- 
gines and lit my pipe. The schooner was 
at least thirty miles astern. Even should 
Pomfret repent of his bargain and alter his 
course, he could not overtake me. 

The evening fell quick!y, with the sun 
dying in the west like a smoking fire, send- 
ing up great jets of lurid flame to the ze- 
nith. The stars burst out above me, and 
a comet began to trail its filmy body across 
the south. Later, as the velvet darkness 
thickened about me, I saw meteors flashing 
here and there, rocketing among the still, 
glittering constellations. 

I watched the soundless interplay with a 
feeling of intense solitude. The world was 
huge and empty, and I an obscure and for- 
gotten atom. The accomplishment of what 
I now had in view seemed hopeless. The 
fact that my honor was concerned seemed 
nothing. I sat in the cockpit of the yacht 
and struggled with a sense of the useless- 
ness of striving further. 

But I have resources of courage. Pres- 
ently I collected myself and called my crew. 
With the engines working at top speed I 
started back for the Spindrift. 

For two hours I held the wheel and 
peered into the darkness that enveloped 
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the quiet sea; then a low call from a sailor 
forward warned me that we were nearing 
our goal. I slowed the engines down and 
warned my men to make no sound. At 
half past ten o’clock I saw the glimmer of 
the schooner’s hooded lights. 

It was now starting to blow freshly from 
the north, just tipping the crests of the 
swells with foam. I ran on slowly and 
carefully, showing no lights, till I distinctly 
saw the Spindrift’s outlines a mile to lee- 
ward. She was under easy sail, on the port 
tack. I ran past her, and then rounded up 
in her wake and to windward. When I 
was abreast I gave my instructions to my 
hands, dropped overside in the dingey, and 
pulled away. 

With no trouble I quickly got close to 
the schooner—close enough to hear voices. 
I saw that the quarter boats were swung in 
and the whaleboat in its chocks amid- 
ships—sure sign that Pomfret was away on 
a long cruise. 

Figuring that I stood little chance of 
discovery, I now made vigorous efforts to 
reach the vessel’s side, careless of the bob- 
ble of sea that was running. I presently 
drew into her wake, just under the counter, 
and managed to make my painter fast to a 
rudder-chain. Here I waited, avoiding as 
best I might the upward rush and down- 
ward dive of the heavy overhang. Just 
above me a large stern port threw out a 
round beam of mild light. 

Presently a head appeared in the lighted 
port. It was Miss Hansom. I swerved my 
little craft into the radiance and waved my 
hand. She answered the signal. 

I slipped my painter, and the schooner 
seemed to rush away from me over the 
swells. I set to my oars and pulled after 
her. Presently, hearing a low cry from the 
water, I stopped. A head rose alongside 
and a hand clutched at the gunwale. 

I helped the girl aboard. She shook her- 
self free of her clinging skirt and sat down 
and laughed. 


(To be continued in the May number of Munsey’s MAGAzINeE) 





WHEN WINTER PASSES 


AFTER the gloomy hours of wintry grief, 


I love to hear the laughters of the leaf; 


After the barren days of wintry gloom, 


I love to see the spring sit at her loom! 


Sennett Stephens 























‘The Poetry of Profit 





BY ELMER BROWN MASON 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


AMUEL GROSSMAN, oi Grossman 
S & Kammerlin, gazed helplessly at the 
letter before him. 

“ Moe,” he said to his partner, “ what 
do you make it these here low lifes, Wein- 
berg & Esskay, writes?” 

“What do y’ mean it, low lifes?” angri- 
ly replied Kammerlin, laying aside a card 
of sample buttons. “ A firm which is rated 
AAtrt credit B, and we make it up prac- 
t’cally their whole output!” 

“IT mean it, low lifes,” repeated Mr. 
Grossman explosively. ‘“ Read this here,” 
and he handed over the letter: 


GENTs: 

To-day we have received from you 

Consignment pants in color blue. 

Size thirty-six and forty-four 

Are short—we ordered fifty more; 

And on the sizes thirty-two 

The buttons from their places flew. 

A poorer piece of work, I ween, 

This firm has never, never seen; 

The next lot must much better be. 

These we return freight C. O. D.; 

This kind of business will not pay. 

Yours truly, 
WEINBERG & EsskKay. 
Moe Kammerlin read this extraordinary 
epistle through twice before he laid it down 
and turned to his partner. 
“A nice partner I got!” he exclaimed. 

“ You make it up them pants so that young 
Philip Weinberg goes crazy in the head and 
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writes about them from poetry once! 


Il 


In the third story of a loft building in 
the garment-manufacturing district of New 
York, Philip Weinberg was typing the last 
of the monthly statements. The task fin- 
ished, he took them within a door marked 
‘“ private’ and laid them on his father’s 
desk. Returning to his own chair, he 


picked up a copy of “ The Anthology of 
Verse for 1918,” and soon was lost in a 
rhythmic world of delight. 
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A roar of 
fury, followed by the violent rending open 


Not for very long, however. 


of a door, brought him up standing. The 
ample figure of his father ambled menac- 
ingly across the floor. 

“What is this here funny business?” 
the older man demanded, laying a freshly 
typed sheet on the young man’s desk. “ Is 
it that you want to lose a customer from 
us mit such foolishness? What is it, I ask 
you?” . 

“* Just the bill for the three hundred pairs 
of duck trousers that Kurtz & Co., of Chi- 
cago, bought from us,” his son answered 
with perfect calm. 

“ Bill, is it?” wailed the father. “ Listen 
now once,” and, referring to the typed 
sheet, he read: 


“You bought from us for summer-time, 
When maidens are most courted, 
Three hundred pairs of trousers duck 
In sizes well assorted. 
We gave you sixty days to pay— 
Cash discount, two per cent; 
The price was seven twenty-one 
For every pair we sent. 
The total, as you'll plainly see, 
Twenty-one hundred, sixty-three. 


“You call it a statement maybe to send 
to a good customer like Kurtz & Co.?” the 
elder Weinberg concluded, a note of appeal 
in his voice. 

“You don’t understand, father,” ex- 
plained his son. “ There is no reason on 
earth why business should not be conduct- 
ed on a much loftier plane than in the past. 
Why should not verse be commercialized, 
so that even the reading of a monthly state- 
ment would become a pleasure to the re- 
cipient?”’ 

“A pleasure, is it?” howled Weinberg, 
Sr. “ Don’t you suppose that Mandelbaum 
& Henkle, who are sixty days overdue, 
would pay more attention if I write ’em, 
‘ Dear sirs, we is drawing on you at sight 
already for nine hundred, ninety-two, sev- 
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enty-six. If you don’t honor said draft we 
sue you.’ ” 


“1 most certainly 4o not,” emphatically 
maintained his son. “ Here is their state- 
ment. I'll read it to you: 


“The wheels of commerce do not turn 
Lest firms meet obligations. 

We do not write in manner stern 
Nor with recriminations. 

Send us, we strongly urge on you, 
Before your conscience pricks, 

Dollars nine hundred ninety-two, 
And cents just seventy-six. 


“ You see, father,” Philip Weinberg con- 
tinued eagerly, taking advantage of his 
parent’s apoplectic and fruitless struggle 
for speech, “ they will realize at once that 
we are kind-hearted, and if they are going 
to fail they will undoubtedly treat us as 
preferred creditors.” 

“Out! Out!” gasped his father hys- 
terically, pointing to the door. “ Out, and 
play it that goluf in poetry while I talk it 
mit mine partner, Esskay, what to do mit 
you!” 

Philip Weinberg waited not on the order 
of his going. Whatever his faith in his 
new theory of business, he saw that it was 
no time to impress it upon his unappre- 
ciative father. 

Weinberg, Sr., still purple with rage, 
sought his partner. He was accustomed to 
refer all his domestic problems to Esskay 
because the junior partner was a bachelor 
and therefore unhandicapped by biasing 
feminine influence. 

“T ask it you if we are running a poetry 
business from valentines, or is it a pants 
firm?” the perturbed parent opened up. 
“ Should it be that our customers send us 
maybe a lullaby from Elinor Wheeling 
Wilcox asking for another thirty days’ 
time, y’ understand, when we pay it the 
bank seven per cent for sight loans? Is 
it maybe what they teach at this here Co- 
lumbus University oser!” 

“In the first place,” replied Esskay, “ it 
a'n’t Columbus but Columbia University, 
and in the second place, Weinberg, y’ un- 
derstand it, I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“Columbus or Columbia don’t matter. 
Ain’t I been telling it you for an hour that 
Philip sends out our monthly statements 
in this here poetry, like Phabe Snow goes 
to Buffalo, y’ understand?” 

“Vell, why not?” demanded Esskay 


calmly, reaching for the sheaf of bills. “ We 
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can’t collect anything in the usual way, 
so why not poetry, or music, or phonograph 
recorders?” and he read aloud from the first 
of the sheets in his hand: 


“Doubtless you have overlooked— 
So many things come day by day— 
For flannel trousers by us booked 
Early in the month of May 
You've failed to pay. 
We forward this -hort line so you 
Will not delay in coming thzou;h. 
Th's bill, as stated once beforc— 
Three hundred eighty, ninety-four.” 


“‘ Shouldn’t that be a lesson to you, Ess- 
kay?” said Weinberg. 

“ Why a lesson?” said Esskay with as- 
perity. “ Philip he knows his papa sells 
anybody which makes a bluff about their 
business expansioning, so he writes them 
there bills in poetry, y’ understand, think- 
ing it can be no worse.” 

“T understand nothing,” wailed Wein- 
berg. ‘ Furthermore, if you sell only to 
firms which you know you get your money 
from, you sell only to the United States 
Treasury, Ike, which pays you in Liberty 
bonds in ten years, and don’t buy gents’ 
garments anyway. Philip sends this here 
poetry bills to a// our customers.” 

“Vell, why not again? In the old days 
did we have lofts mit light over the right 
shoulder, and did we have it drafts blow- 
ing per cubic foot of each of the workers 
which we hired it? No! We got all them 
things when we come to be up-to-daters. 
In the old days you ran your business to 
suit yourself, but now the unions run the 
business. Why not send the bills out in 
poetry when we have canary birds in the 
work-rooms, mit ice-cream and sandwiches 
and these here tea dances for the workers? 
Ain't it progress, I ask you?” 

“ Progress it is, maybe,” answered Wein- 
berg witheringly; “ but take it from me, 
Ike, not only have I got it a’ son which is 
a colleger, but, worse, I got it a partner 
what is nebblich”—and he plunged out 
of the door, putting his hat on backward 
as he went. 


” 


Ill 


In the mean time young Philip Wein- 
berg, far from bewailing the fate that had 
driven him in disgrace from his father’s 
office on the very first day of his entry into 
the world of business, sought the nearest 
telephone-booth and called up a number 
on Riverside Drive. After he had been 














given in rapid succession police headquar- 
ters, an undertaker, and a detective agency, 
he finally secured the coveted connection 
and asked for Miss Miriam Grossman. 
There followed a short delay, during which 
he fought with central not to 
be cut off, and then a pleas- 
ant voice called: 

“ Hello!” 

“ Hello! 
I did it.” 

“Oh, Philip, you don’t 
mean your papa approved?”’ 


This is Philip. 


““yOU SHOULD HAVE HEARD PAPA RAVE!” PHILIP 
SAID. “DID HE ACTUALLY FIRE YOU?” 
ASKED THE GIRL BREATHLESSLY 


“ Not quite as good as that, Miriam, but 
I was sent out of the office while papa con- 
sulted about it with the family oracle, 
Isaac Esskay.”’ 

“Did you make out all the bills as you 
said you were going to?” 

“Yes, and you should have heard the 
howl! It was pretty good verse, too. Well, 
I’ll get the car and we'll motor out to the 
Heathercote Inn for lunch. What do you 
say, Miriam?” 
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“That will be 
lovely. Oh, Philip, 


”* FF 
are you sure that Lae of ee 
you are doing the a o 
right thing?” gu pM 
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“Course I am. Be ready for me—I’ll 
call for you in half an hour.” 

Whatever may have been Philip Wein- 
berg’s business eccentricities, there could be 
no question as to his ability as a chauffeur, 
even in the eyes of that ultracritical, 
leather-coated community which fattens on 
spark-plugs and extra tires. He guided his 
low-swung racer from its garage in the 
Thirties up to Seventy-Second Street and 
Riverside Drive in less time than he had 
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promised his sweetheart. At the triplicate 
honk of the horn, a girl ran swiftly down 
the steps, snuggled into the seat beside 
him, and they were off with a quick grind 
of gears that merged at once into the hum 
of perfectly attuned cylinders. 

No word was spoken vmtil the car was 
well into Connecticut, but then Philip 
slowed down and turned to his companion. 
She was well worth turning to. Her eyes, 
deep with the mystery of the Orient, flamed 
with vitality. Her mouth had that upper 
curve that is so erroneously ascribed to 
humor, but which really, with the straight 
lower lip, indicates mental alertness. Her 
figure was small, slender, and full of grace. 
They were well mated, these two, the clean- 
limbed young man with the sharp-cut, in- 
tellectual features of his race, and the girl 
‘whose daintiness was that of some delicate, 
sun-breathing flower. 

“You should have heard papa rave!” 
Philip said, to open the conversation. 

‘“* But he didn’t actually fire you?” asked 
the girl breathlessly. 

“No, he didn’t quite,” agreed her lover, 
“ but he would have liked to. After he has 
talked to old Esskay I don’t think there 
will be any question about it.” 

Miriam sighed. It was perfectly obvi- 
ous that she was not entirely attuned to 
Philip’s point of view, but the look she bent 
on him was no whit less adoring. 

The car swung into the leafy lane that 
leads to the Heathercote Inn. Reaching the 
hostelry, it was turned over to an attend- 
ant, and the two young people found a 
table. 

The lunch that young Weinberg ordered 
was a gastronomic triumph. The bill 
would necessitate financial prodigality, but 
his mind was obviously on higher things 
than money. 

“Oh, Miriam!” he sighed, lighting an 
expensive cigarette at her nod of consent. 
“Tf things only go right I believe I can 
make papa see that poetry can be used in 
business with good results. Then we'll be 
married at once.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl. “If any one 
can do it, you can, Philip. Besides, there 
seems to be a good chance to make money 
in clothing now,” she added. “ There’s a 


big sale of duck cloth to-day that father is 
going to, and he’s afraid that your father 
will outbid him.” 

“ Hope he does,” Weinberg, Jr., mused. 
“ Papa is making heaps of money. 


If he 
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gets the duck he will feel so prosperous 
that the burden of an idiot son will be as 
nothing to him. By the way, I wrote your 
father’s firm a cru-el letter to-day.” 

“T shall probably hear from it this eve- 
ning,” said Miriam uncomfortably. “ You 
know, Philip, papa won’t give me a cent 
when we are married if he ever begins to 
dislike you.” 

“TI should worry!” stated the young 
man comfortably. “ What does Browning 
say about the portionless bride?” 

“T’ve forgotten,” she acknowledged 
shamefacedly. 

“Come to think about it, so have I,” he 
admitted; “‘ but it would apply to our case, 
anyway.” 

Then, since there was no one else in the 
room at the moment, Philip leaned over 
the table and kissed his fair companion. 

IV 

Two days later Jacob Weinberg plodded 
into the office, victory plainly written on 
his features. 

“What you buy now?” queried his part- 
ner. “ A phonograph, maybe, to give with 
each pair of pants what says Weinberg & 
Esskay sells it on long time, see our poetry 
bills, pay when you bust?” 

“Wrong!”’ answered Weinberg, smiling 
patronizingly. “I buy it that duck cloth 
for twenty thousand pairs of pants that 
Grossman & Kammerlin wants. ‘ You are 
a jobber which makes up pants for us once 
already.’ I say to Sam Grossman. ‘ We 
give it you the cloth and you make it the 
pants from sixty days—two per cent off for 
cash. For why should you buy it the cloth 
and make it a profit there and on your 
manufacturing, y’ understand, for us to 
have all the trouble and expense of selling 
them pants down South? No, Sam,’ I says, 
‘we buy it that duck cloth ourselves.’ He 
don’t bid no more and I get it—forty per 
cent cash, balance sixty days.” 

“You buy it a sticker,” said Esskay 
calmly. ‘‘ You buy duck for twenty thou- 
sand pair of pants for me to sell to the 
winter trade? To which firm of suckers, 
I ask you, can I sell duck pants to shovel 
snow in?” 

For a moment Weinberg was struck 
dumb. In common with every other office 
man, he had the greatest respect for his 
partner’s outside sales ability. Not for 
long, however. Defeated in direct attack, 
he essayed a flank movement. 
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“You sell them ducks to the Southern 
trade, maybe,” he suggested. “ Anyway, 
Ike, winter comes and goes, and it ain’t 
going to bust us to carry a few pair pants 
over till next season.” 

Esskay relented, but he 
bear one last taunt. 

“ T sell it a few pairs, yes, 
but for why should we turn 
our whole loft into a storage 
warehouse?” 


could not for- 
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that a firm which is rated B2 in the job- 
bing trade goes bust on me without you 
should make it a mockery yet? Read 
this!” 

He thrust a letter into Weinberg’s hand. 


We understand the gods of chance 

Have robbed you of some promised 
pants, 

That you cannot deliveries make, 

And that your credit is at stake. 

Be cheerful, not so sad to-day, 

But turn to Weinberg & Esskay! 


‘“SAM GROSSMAN TELLS ME HE DON'T WANT IT NO POET FOR A SON-IN-LAW WHICH AIN'T 
MADE GOOD IN BUSINESS, Y’ UNDERSTAND” 


Jacob Weinberg slapped on his hat, 
backward as usual, and fled to his favorite 
restaurant, where he ordered a comforting 
meal. Barely, however, had he commenced 
to eat when the imposing figure of Maurice 
Atholtz, of Atholtz & Huss, loomed before 
him and overflowed into speech. 

“T want to tell you this, Jake Wein- 
berg,” the man began, breathing heavily. 
“You are a low lifer which fattens on the 
heart’s blood of misfortune. Ain’t it enough 





Come to us now in your mischance, 
And we will sell you many pants. 
At sixty days the price we make, 
And two per cent for cash we take. 


Slowly Weinberg’s face turned from red 
to mottled purple, as he read. 

“ Y’ understand, Jake,” went on Atholtz 
bitterly, ‘‘ we have been stuck, Jake, stuck 
hard, and you take it the opportunity to 
rub it in. I buy it from you? Yes, when 


? 


I’m dead or bust I buy it—not before! 
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Jacob Weinberg gulped and fought for 
words. 

“ Sit down, Adolph,” he gasped. “ Sit 
down. Me and you has known each other 
a long time, Adolph, and, I ask you, have 
i ever made a mock from you before, 
Adolph?” 

“'y’ ain’t, Jake, but—” 

“Don’t make from me buts, Adolph! 
It’s my heart’s blood he takes it, that son 
of mine. To Columbus University I send 
him, and now he wants it we should do 
business in poetry, y’ understand. He 
writes all the monthly statements by 
poetry, tries to sell goods by poetry, and 
makes entries in the day-book by poetry. 
My best customers he insults!” 

The voice of Weinberg died in a weird 
sound, half gasp, half bellow. 

“ For why do you have him around the 
office?” queried Atholtz, his anger over- 
ridden by curiosity at such an unprece- 
dented development in the clothing busi- 
ness. “ For why should he make it poetry 
mit pants already?” 

“ For why? You should tell me for why! 
You are lucky, Adolph. You have it only 
two daughters once already, which don’t 
break your heart mit Bolshevish idees from 
colleges.” 

“Lucky!” snorted Atholtz. “ Lucky 
mit ein market like which it is now! You 
got it all the luck, Jake. Never do you 
load up with materials when you couldn’t 
give away a pair of pants with a bunch of 
flowers, y’ understand. Look at that part- 
ner which I got, I ask you. A young man 
not thirty yet, and I got to share all profits 
mit him, and there ain’t no profits. Why 
don’t you send this here clever boy out on 
the road yet? Maybe he won’t then write 
this fresh poetry to old customers, y’ un- 
derstand.” 

“An idee you give it me there!” said 
Weinberg effusively. ‘“ The road will make 
a cure from him of such foolishness. If 
we got anything you want, Adolph, tele- 
phone me, and I send it to you—at sixty 
days.” 

The elder Weinberg steered for his office, 
revolving in his mind a parting admonitory 
lecture to his son. 

Vv 


PuiLip was busily composing an adver- 
tisement for the Cloak and Suit News, 
shamelessly paraphrasing some lines of 
Kipling’s for the purpose. 


When he was 
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summoned to his father’s office, he had 
just finished the first verse: 
Our well-cut flannels brave the light, 
Where all the best of fashion play, 
Neither too large nor yet too tight. 
Who made ‘em? Weinberg & Esskay. 

Both partners were present, and Wein- 
berg, Sr., opened the session. 

“You are going on the road to cover the 
south Atlantic and Guluf States, Philip,” he 
announced solemnly. “ You ain’t made 
good by us mit poetry in the office. To- 
day yet Sam Grossman, of Grossman & 
Kammerlin, tells me he don’t want it no 
poet for a son-in-law which ain’t made 
good in business, y’ understand. He 
doesn’t want that you should come to see 
his girl Miriam no more until I can re- 
port it some use you are.” 

“You can go like one of these knights 
for to win your girl,” interrupted Esskay 
in kindly tones. ‘“ Only where they fight 
mit dragoons and bluff it mit robbers, you 
fight hotel clerks and bluff it mit office- 
boys to get to the boss.” 

“ Ain’t you ashamed now to call the 
Southern trade robbers?” demanded Wein- 
‘erg hotly. “ They may be a little slow 
pay south of this here Washington and 
Dixon line, but they ain’t robbers!” 

“I didn’t say they was robbers,” indig- 
nanily denied his partner. “I just make 
it a—” 

“Metaphor?” suggested Philip, in an 
effort to be helpful. 

‘“‘ A which?” snorted his father. “ Never 
mind, aber don’t do it again.” He turned 
back to his son. “ A list we give it you of 
all firms. In Greenville, South Carolina, 
you call it on your cousin, Hermann Meyer, 
but sell him only for cash. In Washington, 
Nathan Hertz, of Livinsky & Hertz, got it 
a daughter you take to dinner and a show, 
maybe. Don’t go to see old Peters in New 
Orleans. He’s rich, but he don’t buy from 
us. Time wasted it would be. And send 
your expense account in every Saturday. 
You go to-night.” 

Philip Weinberg did not look forward 
with any great pleasure to the trip that had 
been planned for him, but the ultimatum 
from Miriam’s father was something that 
could not be disregarded. He wrote her 
four pages in verse, setting forth his stern 
purpose to plaster the entire South with 
trousers of Weinberg & Esskay’s making, 
packed his suit-case, and caught the mid- 
night train for the capital. 

















There were only seven firms to call on in 
Washington, and it looked to Philip like an 
easy day’s work. His first call was on 
Wertz & Rock. He sent in his card, and 
the junior member of the firm came out to 
inform him rather curtly that they were 
overstocked. 

A consultation of the list that Esskay 
had made out showed Philip that the re- 
maining six firms were widely scattered. 
Also it had begun to rain. He chartered a 
taxi. 

There were no Washington sales. Only 
one prospective customer deigned to talk 
to him until he reached Livinsky & Hertz, 
where his father’s friedship admitted him, 
and even secured him the scheduled dinner 
and theater with the daughter of the firm. 
At midnight he was again upon a train, 
orderless. 

Lynchburg and Richmond, Virginia; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Greenville, 
Spartanburg, and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, were equally barren of results, and 
the boy began to despair. So low had his 
spirits fallen that he wrote his sweetheart 
in prose on the way to New Orleans. 

“T believe they buy one pair of trousers 
when they come of age down here, and it 
never wears out,” was his gloomy résumé 
of his career as a salesman. 

Then he began setting down his first ex- 
pense account. 

VI 


WEINBERG, SR., was opening the morn- 
ing mail, his cigar-holder tilted up ai an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and a compla- 
- cent smile on his ample features. True, 
no order had come from Philip, but not 
much was to be expected of a trial trip, 
and business had picked up a little in New 
York. Ach, here was a letter from the 
boy! Perhaps he had an order after all. 
The eager parent tore it open and spread 
out the sheet within. 

It might be well to draw a veil over the 
senior partner’s ravings, albeit no ordinary 
veil would stand the strain. The sten- 
ographer fled in terror; the windows shook; 
and, finally, Esskay appeared on the scene, 
moving with unaccustomed speed. 


“ What is it, Jake?” he demanded. “ Is 


it perhaps the end of the world you hear 
from it by letter, or another strike of the 
garment-makers?”’ 

“ Read, read!” Weinberg gasped, hold- 
ing out the letter. 


“ Mit his foolish poetry 
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he scatters it expense money from both 
hands already!” 
Esskay read: 


A mileage-book I bought to go to Washington by 
rail ; 
No more nor less than twenty this purchase did 


entail. 

The berth was two—not pennies, but dollars, 
understand— 

And I pressed fifty glittering cents into the 


porter’s hand. 
I took a whizzing taxi, for I had so much to do; 
Twelve dollar-bills it cost me, and then I swiftly 

flew 
Up to the home of Venus. Her appetite was fine, 
But when it came to pay the bill it cost me 

dollars nine. 
Five dollars for the theater I found I had to pay, 
Two for another taxi, and ended thus the day. 
Around two hundred dollars it cost all towns 

to make, 
But you had best add fifty in case of a mistake. 
I haven’t sold a single thing, but I am far from ill. 
My love to Isaac Esskay— 

Your son and salesman, 
PHIL. 


“T ask you, Ike, what is it?” wailed 
Weinberg. “ Am I gone out from my head 
once already? Add fifty dollars in case he 
has made it a mistake! Nine dollars he 
should spend it to feed this here strange 
Venus woman, when you heard me tell him 
to take Miss Hertz to dinner! Who is this 
girl he is chasing, andshim talking marriage 
to Miriam Grossman already? For why 
does all this happen to me, Ike, I ask you?” 

“Some day you die from yelling yet,” 
said Esskay calmly. “I don’t see for why 
you get all excited because Philip sends in 
an expense account. You told him he 
should send it.” 

“An expense account you call it? A 
riddle from advertisements, maybe—you 
get it a solid silver-by-plating carving-knife 
if you guess the names of ten Presidents 
of the United States.” 

“ There ain’t nothing to do but put it in 
the books yet.” 

“ Put it in the books yet!” wailed Wein- 
berg. “ Put it in the books—you say!” he 
added in a high falsetto. ‘“ Wouldn’t you 
be ashamed to look these books in the face 
once if you put that monkey business ex- 
pense account by them? How about that 
extra fifty dollars if he makes it a mistake 
maybe?” 

The junior partner was nonplused for a 
moment, but quickly recovered. 

“Send him a telegram that he gets the 
extra fifty dollars when he sends us an 
order once,” he suggested. 
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“T'll send him a telegram, yes,” said 
Weinberg between his teeth. “ Right, I 
send him a telegram he don’t forget. Miss 
Feigelman! Miss Feigelman! Take you 
a telegram once: 

“* Philip Weinberg, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans—Youain’tdoneathingbutsend 
inanexpenseaccount ’—get that?—‘ andyou 
arenottocomehomeunlessyousellitanorder "— 


get that? —‘ inNewOrleansoncealready— 
signedWeinberg.’ Now, read it back to me 
once.” 


Miss Feigelman conned her notes: 


Philip Weinberg, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans: 

Don’t do a thing until you send 
in am expense account. Get that 
order in New Orleans. 

WEINBERG. 


“ Did I say that?” demand- 
ed Jacob Weinberg, raising his 
hands to heaven. 
“ Did I, Ike?” 

“You did,” came 
the emotionless re- 
ply, “and it’s more 
than ten words.” 

“ Should I care if 
it’s more than ten 
words, I ask you? 
And believe me, I 
didn’t say it!” 

“Look here once, 
Jake,” advised his 
partner. “ You let 
me handle this here 
outside business. 
You'd like it maybe 
to buy some more 
duck cloth?” 

Weinberg gave him 
one furious glare and 
fled precipitately. 


Vil 


“M-lSoWwe 
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pects indicated that the next would be 
drearier. Philip even lacked the courage 
to write to his sweetheart and tell her of 
his bad luck. 

In desperation the boy turned to verse, 
as the hardened toper seeks headier com- 
fort. He pulled a sheet of the hotel sta- 











“SEND HIM A TELEGRAM THAT HE GETS THE EXTRA FIFTY WHEN HE SENDS 


PHILIP WEINBERG, 
a sadly discouraged 
salesman, sat in his room at the Grunewald 
in New Orleans. He had seen every cus- 
tomer on his route and had =ot the shadow 
of an order to show for it. In desperation, 
he had even called on Joseph Peters—the 
man who had never bought from Weinberg 
& Esskay. He found that the head of the 


firm was absent celebrating his golden wed- 
ding anniversary. 
It had been a dreary day, and all pros- 


US AN ORDER ONCE,” ESSKAY SAID 


tionery to him and picked up a pen. Of 
what should he write? Certainly nothing 
about the clothing trade. Perhaps, after 
all, poetry and business did not mix. How 
about old Peters celebrating his golden 
wedding anniversary? Fifty years mar- 
ried! It was a pretty idea. 

The pen dipped in the ink, touched pa- 
per, and Philip forgot his troubles, forgot 
the whole world as the verses formed: 
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Fifty years you've been together, fifty long, 
eventful years, 

And they've held glad days of laughter, and 
they’ve held sad nights of tears. 

But when the books are balanced could you 
spare a single one? 

For they were years together, when all is 
said and done. 











“|'LL SEND HIM A TELEGRAM, YES,’ 


The bloom of youth has faded since first you 
touched her hand, 

And you may have missed some glories in the 
dream world’s promised land. 

You may sometimes fall to weeping with pain 
when memory stirs, 

Yet she still is there to comfort, and your hand 
can still finds hers. 


For fifty years Jehovah, in the kindness of His 
might, 

Has led you on life’s pathway out of darkness 

into light. 


SAID WEINBERG BETWEEN 
“RIGHT, I SEND HIM A TELEGRAM HE DON'T FORGET” 
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And He gave you as a _ beacon 
throughout a world of sighs, 

As a banner for your guidance, the 
love within her eyes. 

Philip read his verses over 
twice, and they comforted him. 
Then he slipped them into an 
envelope and mailed it in the 
letter chute by the elevator. 
He would never see the old 
man they were written to, so 
why not send them? 

There was a knock on the 
door of the boy’s room, and a 
messenger presented a tele- 
gram. He tore it open and 
read: 


Philip Weinberg, 
Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans: 

Don’t send expense 


accounts. Sure you 
will make sale soon. 
EssKAY. 


With this yel- 
low scrap of com- 
fort beneath his 
pillow the boy 
went to sleep. 


VIII 


Puitip had 
planned to go on 
to Galveston the 
next day, but his 
train did not leave 
until eleven 
o’ciock, so he 
dawdled over his 
breakfast and 
watched the 
crowd. It certain- 
ly was hot, and it 
occurred to him 
that in such a cli- 
mate there should 
be a market for 
Weinberg & Ess- 
kay’s specialties in summer wear. Some- 
how he couldn’t feel exactly blue, either. 
There was too much sunshine. 

A page came past, repeating his name, 
with a summons to the telephone. 

“ This is Philip Weinberg,” he answered 
the query over the wire. 

“This is Joseph Peters,” a voice in- 
formed him. “I want you should come 


HIS TEETH. 


over now and see me.” 
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The boy was in two minds about obey- 
ing the summons. He had been an idiot, 
of course, to sign the verses about old Pe- 
ters’s golden wedding, but, after all, they 
weren’t bad verses, he told himself. Well, 
he would face the consequences. 

A clerk ushered him presently into an in- 
ner office, and a kindly faced old man rose 
to greet him. 

“You sent a letter by poetry for my 
golden wedding, yes?”’ he interrogated, and 
went on without waiting for an answer. 
“You was not coming to see me once al- 
ready?” 

“Well, no, sir,” Philip replied. “ I was 
going to Galveston by the eleven o’clock. 
You see, we don’t sell you.” 

“So!” said Joseph Peters. ‘“ But what 
has poetry to do now by the garment 
trade?” 

“T am beginning to think that it hasn’t 
anything,” the unsuccessful salesman ad- 
mitted ruefully. 

“Why then you don’t come to see me 
once already?” smiled the patriarch. “ If 
you write it such fine poetry for mine wed- 
ding anniversary, you should come once 
to congratulate me.”’ 

Young Weinberg thought he had never 
listened to a pleasanter voice. It made him 
feel like a small boy. 

‘“‘ [—I—well, I hadn’t any time,” he 
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stammered. “That is to say, I haven’t 
taken any orders yet, and—I—I must 
hurry.” 

“T think I give you your first order, 
yes?” said old Peters, his eyes twinkling. 
“And I congratulate Weinberg & Esskay. 
At last they have put it brains in the sell- 
ing department!” 

IX 


THERE was a sound from the office of 
Weinberg, Sr., as if the safe had suddenly 
begun to fox-trot. The door burst open, 
and the senior member of the firm precipi- 
tated himself into Esskay’s room. 

“Read!” he demanded, holding out a 
telegram. 

Esskay took the slip from his hand and 
read, as the older man gazed over his shoul- 
der: 


Sold twenty thousand pairs ducks, assorted 
sizes, cash, to Joseph Peters. Items by letter. 
This is not poetry, it’s profit. 

Puitip WEINBERG. 


The senior member of the firm folded the 
message and gazed belligerently at his 
partner. 

“ Ain’t I always tell you this here college 
education pays?” he demanded. “ Miss 
Feigelman! Miss Feigelman! Take it a 
telegram!” 





FOR EARS THAT HEAR 


Have you heard 

The scratch of the stars 

On the face of the infinite, 
Drifting clouds, 

The step of the sun before dawn, 
The kiss of death on baby eyes, 
The lolling of the moon 

In the soft cushions of space, 
The swish of a comet's loose tresses, 
Flower-petals falling, 

The unfolding of a nebula, 
Laughter of shadows, 

Joy of trees growing, 

Jingling of the Milky Way, 
Souls that brush each other, 
Incense rising, 

Love leaving eyes that love, 
Flesh touching flesh, 

Time passing silence, 

Life awakening ?>— 

Murmurs of the infinite 

For ears that hear! 


Lillian P. Wilson 
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JEAN REBERA, WHO IS BIANCA IN “ THE MAGIC MELODY,” A ROMANTIC MUSICAL PLAY 


From a photograth by White, New York 


T the peak of New York’s most suc- 
A cessful season I listed the character 
of the shows then running in Broad- 
way’s forty-five producing houses, dividing 
them into eight classes—drama, comedy, 
farce, mystery, operetta, musical comedy, 
revue, and spectacle. The result surprised 
me right at the outset, for I found that the 
straight dramas outnumbered any of the 
others, footing up to thirteen, against ten 
comedies, four farces, four mystery plays, 
two operettas, eight musical comedies, 
three revues, and one spectacle. 


Sil 


Of the thirteen dramas, no fewer than 
eight were pronounced hits. More surpris- 
ing still, three of them were tragedies, with 
a fourth a near-tragedy. It is also note- 
worthy that three of the forty-five hits were 
hold-overs from the previous season—one 
tragedy, “ The Jest,” and two comedies, 
“ Lightnin’,” and “ East Is West.” 

The above showing is surely a gratifying 
one. To be sure, Shakespeare is not repre- 
sented, but as an offset we have “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” as wholesome dramatic fare as 
any one could ask. Of the four farces, only 
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LOUISE GROODY, AN ATTRACTIVE PASSENGER ON “ THE NIGHT BOAT” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


one belonged in the nauseating category of 
the bedroom, and seldom has a theatrical 
season contained two operettas of such real 
distinction as “ Apple Blossoms ” and “ M. 
Beaucaire.” 

Indeed, the very fact that the forty-five 
offerings were capable of being subdivided 
into eight classes speaks well for the judg- 
ment of the managers. No city in the 
world can offer such ample variety to its 


theatrical patrons; and with the balance, 
as I have shown, on the side of plays that 
make their audiences think, I hope that we 
shall hear less about the decadence of the 
modern stage. 

As to the matter of national pride, again 
the analysis is favorable. Of the ten com- 
edies I have mentioned, every one of them 
successes, all are of American authorship. 
Of the dramas, “ Déclassée,” the strongest 



























piece in which Ethel Barrymore has ever 
appeared, was also made in the United 
States; and the popularity of “ The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair” demonstrates that the 
public is willing to encourage James Forbes 
in leaving the field of straight comedy for 
flights into a higher realm. 

Another thing is to be said for native au- 
thorship—thus far at any rate, any ten- 
dency it may have displayed toward the 
nasty has been confined to the field of 
farce—at least, in any of the ventures that 
have reached as far beyond the walls of the 
freak houses in the Greenwich Village sec- 
tion as Broadway. 

Take, for instance, the current offering 
at the Greenwich Village Playhouse— 
Nance O’Neil in “ The Passion Flower,” a 
drama from the Spanish of Jacinto Bena- 
vente. Its motif is that of a widow who, 
marrying the second time, discovers that 
her husband is in love with her daughter by 
the first union. The girl, from her child- 
hood, has hated: the man who has stepped 
into her father’s place; but after he has had 
her fiancé murdered, she suddenly discovers 
that her hatred has turned to flaming love, 
and excitedly announces the fact to her 
mother. I hold no brief for the bedroom 
farce, and, thank Heaven, the reaction 
against that genre is now so pronounced 
that we shall probably see no more of it 
after the present season; but I submit that 
the most bedridden comedy is preferable 
to a neurotic mess like the Benavente play, 
which is the sort of thing that we too often 
get from the Continental writers under the 
guise of art. 

Or take the recent bill of the New York 
Theater Guild—Tolstoy’s “ The Power of 
Darkness.” This was founded on the fol- 
lowing cheerful episode culled from the 
Russian law-court records—a man about to 
be married took an ax and butchered his 
fiancée’s sister, not because he had anything 
against her, but because he thought she 
would be better off outside this world of 
trouble. Possibly, when our civilization is 
as old as that of Europe, our playwrights 
may elect to turn their attention to such 
gruesome themes, but meanwhile we may 
rejoice that the chief product of native 
pens, as I have already pointed out, is 
comedy. Even a piece with such an ap- 
parently daring title as “The Ruined 
Lady ” leaned toward laughter rather than 
tears. 

Oddly enough, Grace George had this 
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play in her possession as long as a year ago, 
and it was announced for early production 
this season; but for some reason she elected 
to do “ She Would and She Did,” which, 
after a clever first act, went all to pieces in 
the other two. Then she tried Pinero’s 
“ Quick Work,” which made as speedy a 
finish, so it was January before she finally 
came to Broadway again in what is classi- 
fied as an “ adventure,” by far the best of 
her three Vehicles. 

Frances Nordstrom, the actress, wrote 
“The Ruined Lady,” and played one of 
the parts herself until the company reached 
New York. Miss George could scarcely 
hope for a happier character to impersonate 
than that of the woman who has mothered 
her dead brother’s children for a dozen 
years, and in so doing has contrived to 
make herself the companion, rather than 
the sweetheart, of the neighbor whom she 
loves. He has long ago ceased proposing 
to her, because she refused him so often 
when the children were little and needed 
her. Now that they are grown, Bill has got 
out of the habit of asking her, so in sheer 
desperation Ann determines to act on the 
suggestion of a friend, and see what com- 
promising herself with him will accomplish. 
That such a scheme could be carried out in 
the sheer spirit of comedy suggests an 
adroit playwright indeed, and Miss Nord- 
strom, in my judgment, came through her 
task with flying colors; but the public 
failed to appreciate her good work. Pos- 
sibly the title was against the piece, sus- 
gesting the same old thing—which it 
wasn’t. At any rate, it ran barely a month. 

On the same January night another wo- 
man playwright achieved a Manhattan suc- 
cess—under a handicap, too, for ‘““ Mam- 
ma’s Affair” had been widely proclaimed as 
a prize-winner, and we have all learned 
through bitter experience just what to ex- 
pect of such things. This time Oliver Mo- 
rosco had offered five hundred dollars for 
the best play produced last year by stu- 
dents of Professor Baker’s famous “ En- 
glish 47” at Harvard. The money was 
captured by Miss Rachel Barton Butler, of 
Cincinnati, with a comedy about an invalid 
mother who worries her daughter nearly to 
death. A solution of the trouble is pro- 
vided by a physician, played by Robert 
Edeson, who thus finds his way back to 
New York favor after several vain attempts 
to do so in recent seasons. 

Effie Shannon does excellent work as the 
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mother, a hypochondriac 
whose only pleasure in life is 
to have a new medicine pre- 
scribed for her. And indeed 
there is a real star cast, con- 
taining Amelia Bingham, who 
radiates good cheer as the 
doctor’s housekeeper, and 
Katherine Kaelred, still re- 
membered for her “ vamp- 
ing” of Robert Hilliard, and 
now making a veritable art of 
constantly hunting the dark 
side. George Le Guere brave- 
ly submerges his personality 
in that of the spineless Henry, 
Eve’s fiancé, while poor Eve 
is capitally played by a com- 
parative newcomer, Ida St. 
Leon, who was a real circus- 
rider before she went into 
“ Polly of the Circus.” 

A third woman writer to 
submit her work to Broadway 
on the selfsame evening was 
Otis Skinner’s wife, Maud 
Durbin, who collaborated with 
Jules Eckert Goodman in tai- 
loring a play to a skin-tight 
fit for Mr. Skinner. “ Pietro ” 
is modeled very closely on his 
“Mr. Antonio,” of four sea- 
sons ago—since when he has 
been seen here in the ill-fated 
“ Humpty-Dumpty,” and in a 
revival of ““ The Honor of the 
Family.” Again Mr. Skinner 
is an Italian, but this time 
there is a more tragic note in 
his experiences than when he 
was the organ-grinder in the 
comedy with which Booth 
Tarkington provided him, and 
which New York spurned. 

The notices for “ Pietro” 
were better than for “ Mr. 
Antonio,” but I doubt if it 
lasts any longer on Broadway, 
for it is palpably machine- 
made, and it fails to give Mr. 
Skinner as wide a scope as 
he could easily cover. No 
man better deserves a good 
vehicle, but he is not likely 
to get one if he trusts to 
the fitters of the shop rather 
than to the inspiration of the 
study. 
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IRENE BORDONI, STARRING WITH SAM BERNARD IN THE FANTASTIC 
“AS YOU WERE 
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; IN “ ROLLO’S WILD OAT,” THE NEW 
COMEDY BY CLARE KUMMER 


US ROBB, LEADING WOMAN WITH ROLAND YOU? 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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ISABEL RHYS, WITH “ M. BEAUCAIRE,”’ 


IN WHICH SHE ALTERNATED THE 








PRIMA DONNA- 


ROLE WITH MAGGIE TEYTE DURING THE LONDON ENGAGEMENT 


From a photograth by White, New 


Mr. Skinner, who was born sixty-one 
years ago in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is 
one of the few players we have left whose 
career has bridged the gap between the old 
school of acting and the new. He appeared 
with Edwin Booth at the old Booth’s The- 
ater, at Twenty-Third Street and Sixth 


York 


Avenue, as the wounded officer in “ Mac- 
beth,” and later on tour in many other 


plays of the Shakespeare repertory. New 
York took him to its heart when he became 
a member of the Augustin Daly company 
for the four years between 1884 and 1888, 
when John Drew was among his fellow 
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players. Following that engagement he ap- 
peared with Modjeska and Joseph Jeffer- 
son, after which he became a star, the out- 
standing hits of his featured career being 
Abbé Daniel in “The Duel” (1906); 
Colonel Philippe Brideau in “ The Honor 
of the Family ” (1908), and Hajj, the beg- 
gar, in “ Kismet” (1911). 
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“THE PURPLE MASK” 
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But to return to the record of the Jan- 
uary shows, this week of the 19th was 
wholly given over to the fair sex. Two 
nights later Mrs. Henry B. Harris produced 
“ Big Game,” a play of the Canadian 
woods, by Willard Robertson and Kilbourn 
Gordon, akin to “ The Storm,” in that it 
involved a woman snow-bound in a cabin 
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CHRYSTAL HERNE AND ANN MASON IN A SCENE FROM RITA WEIMAN'S GREAT MYSTERY PLAY, 
“THE ACQUITTAL” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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EDITH KING, WHO IS NORAH WITH CLIFTON CRAWFORD IN HIS FARCE COMEDY HIT, 
“MY LADY FRIENDS” 


From a photograth by Abbe, 


with men. Dramas of this type set forth on 
a limited canvas appear to possess a strong 
hold on the critics. In “ The Storm” two 
big scenic effects were relied on to supply 
brief variety to the monotony of the forest 
atmosphere. In “ Big Game” the tense 
situations were lightened by comedy, the 
tag line following immediately on the death 
of the villain, and drawing a laugh. 


New York 


You may deduce from this that “ Big 
Game ” was rather an unusual play. To 
my notion, it shared with “ The Storm ” the 
fault of permitting the heroine to talk the 
audience nearly to death, possibly on the 
assumption that, being the only woman in 
the cast, she must make up for it in lo- 
quacity. It is only a coincidence, by the 
way, that Pauline Lord appeared in “ The 
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Talker,” which tarried briefly among us 
several years ago. Once before she was the 
solitary woman in a piece—this in 1917, 
in “ The Deluge,” the Arthur Hopkins of- 
fering whose career was so regrettably short. 
On tour she has acted Mary Ryan’s part 
in “ On Trial,” and last spring she did real- 
ly remarkable work in “ Our Pleasant Sins.” 

She is fortunate enough to have been 
born in California. I say fortunate, be- 
cause this fact would almost seem to insure 
an ascent to the theatrical heights, judging 
by the multitude of Thespians cradled in 
the Golden Gate State who get there. 

As the French-Canadian villain in “ Big 
Game ”—which, in spite of the critics’ lau- 
dations, lasted a scant two weeks—George 
Gaul emphasized anew his exceeding ver- 
satility. You may recall him as the sham- 
bling negro, Genesis, in “ Seventeen.” He 
next became the Chinese hero in a revival 
of “ The Yellow Jacket,” and last spring 
he gave a fine performance in the name- 
part of “ The Book of Job.” His family 
had intended to make a Presbyterian min- 
ister of him before he elected to go to a 
dramatic school. 

Alan Dinehart, who awoke to eleventh- 
hour heroism in “ Big Game,” although 
coming of theatrical stock, was also des- 
tined for the church; but after eight years 
in a Jesuit college he decided that the stage 
would give him a more congenial field for 
delivering his message to the world. He 
was seen here last as the ex-soldier of so- 
cialistic ideas in ‘“ The Challenge.” Poor 
man, he seems fated to play réles in which 
he is obliged to work like the mischief to 
win the sympathy of the audience. 

I am always interested to learn the path 
by which an actor came to the stage, par- 
ticularly in the case of men, ‘whom one 
would expect to choose careers for them- 
selves not later than the early twenties. 
Possibly the oddest pursuit I have run 
across is that of a tenor who began es a 
traveling salesman for a pork-and-beans 
house. This was the recent calling of Rich- 
ard Bold, the young man who drew down 
almost the best notices for “ Frivolities of 
1920,” by his singing of the unique 
“ Music” number, which brings in hero- 
ines from seven grand operas. I had pre- 


viously noticed his work with the American 
Singers at the Park, and I was moved to 
find out something about him. 

He told me that his father is a business 
man in Dover, Ohio, and that he himself 
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had been engaged in laboratory work in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Came the war, and on vol- 
unteering he was turned down flat because 
of a tendency to tuberculosis. Naturally 
frightened, on his way to Colorado, in an 
endeavor to prolong his life, he stopped off 
at home for reexamination by the family 
physician, who assured him that he was ab- 
solutely sound. This, however, didn’t help 
him into the army, so he accepted an offer 
from a big pork-and-beans concern to sell 
their product through the South. Here he 
found his voice to be a real asset to him in 
week-end calls. Contriving to extract an 
invitation from the town’s prominent mer- 
chant to sing in the church choir on a Sun- 
day, he was pretty certain to corral a gen- 
erous order for his goods on the Monday. 

G. M. Anderson is sponsor for “ Frivoli- 
ties.” He is the Bronco Billy of the movies, 
and has already been in the theatrical game 
at the Longacre Theater. The chief fault 
with his present show is that there’s too 
much of it—a mistake, however, that is 
also made by such experienced producers 
as Ziegfeld, and one that can easily be 
remedied. 

After all, these revues—which seldom re- 
view anything—are merely a hotchpotch of 
vaudeville acts, and vaudeville, to me, has 
come to mean tedium. Each participant is 
out to get as much of the attention of the 
audience as possible, caring not a whit for 
the impression made by the evening’s enter- 
tainment as a whole. That’s one advantage 
possessed by the midnight roof shows. The 
time allotment is so short that each number 
must be mercilessly condensed, with the re- 
sult that one has no opportunity to weary 
of one specialty before another is thrust 
upon one’s notice. 

A happy variant to the average revue is 
“As You Were,” the new starring vehicle 
for Sam Bernard and Irene Bordoni. The 
plot—which reminds one of “ The Road to 
Yesterday "—concerns a .wealthy baker 
who, wearied of his wife’s philanderings 
with a “ period ” decorator, wishes he could 
flee to some Eden without an Eve. Comes 
to him in this emergency a professor with a 
patent pill, capable of transporting its swal- 
lower into the past. 

Bernard’s first backward flight is to the 
gardens of Louis XIV in the Versailles of 
1680. Here he finds the money-extracting 
proclivities of the mercenary female still at 
work, and promptly takes another pill in 
order to go farther back into history. This 
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time he lands beside the Nile and in the 
arms of Cleopatra, who, with her historic 
inconstancy, throws him down for Mark 
Antony. Ancient Athens and a forest in 
the stone age are then visited in turn, only 
to discover that woman’s wiles have been 
omnipresent since the days before the 
flood; so with one pill left, Bernard downs 
it with the remark: 

“ Home, James!” 

This story affords Mile. Bordoni—fea- 
tured last season with H. B. Warner in 
“Sleeping Partners ’”—a chance to shine 
as Ninon de |’Enclos, Cleopatra, and Helen 
of Troy, and gives Clifton Webb, erstwhile 
the juvenile in “ Listen Lester,” such an 
opportunity for character work as he has 
never hitherto enjoyed. 

Sam Bernard, who for a solid year was 
Louis Mann’s fellow star in “ Friendly Ene- 
mies,” was born in England, but was 
brought to New York when only four, and 
grew up in the same East Side district that 
harbored Weber and Fields as youngsters. 
His father ran a fruit and fish store—a fact 
that may have suggested the fish story 
which runs all through “ As You Were.” 


“The American version of the piece was 
made by Glen MacDonough, after the En- 


glish edition by Arthur Wimperis, so that as 
we get it there may not be very much left 
of the French original. Fresh lyrics and 
tunes have been written by E. Ray Goetz, 
the New York producer. 

The man who saw it with me declares 
that the thing is along the lines of many 
burlesque shows he has witnessed, intro- 
ducing the magic philter which transports 
the drinker elsewhere. And yet the New 
York reviewers welcomed “ As You Were ” 
with the cry: 

“ At last a revue with an idea in it!” 

After all, in these days of multiplied out- 
put, it isn’t so much a question of where 
you get your inspiration as of what you do 
with it when once captured. The recent 
revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Ruddi- 
gore ” by the American Singers at the Park 
Theater recalls the fact that on its first pres- 
entation—which took place at the Savoy, 
in London, January 22, 1887—Gilbert was 
charged with undue freedom in borrowing 
other people’s ideas. Some of his critics 
declared that the incident of the family 
portraits stepping aown from their frames 
was purloined from a one-act operetta 
called “ Ages Ago.” Others were equally 
vehement in asserting that the character of 
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Mad Margaret harked back to Ophelia, 
thus classifying the piece as a burlesque of 
Shakespeare’s greatest achievement. No- 
body paid much attention to the charges, 
however. 

More to my present point is the fact that 
the revival of “ Ruddigore ”—which Amer- 
icans first heard at the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater on February 21, 1887—is the most 
successful of all the American Singers’ re- 
productions. Indeed, it attained the pro- 
portions of a run—which it really never 
had in 1887, as owing to certain unfortu- 
nate circumstances the piece was suddenly 
withdrawn at the end of March; so the 
present offering at the Park may almost be 
said to be in the nature of finishing out the 
original booking. 

Just as George Cohan so successfully 
poked fun at the average comic opera in 
“The Royal Vagabond,” so Gilbert in 
“ Ruddigore ” satirized old-fashioned melo- 
drama. H. E. Krehbiel, the veteran music 
critic, devoted more than a column to a re- 
view of the present revival, which, he 
averred, caused the modern “ invertebrate 
mongrel ” yclept a musical show to suffer 
heavily by contrast. 

Yet nobody, except he be a confirmed 
highbrow, will suffer by a visit to “ The 
Night Boat,” the latest musical comedy 
offered by Charles Dillingham, whose “ Ap- 
ple Blossoms,” a real operetta, still remains 
among the best-sellers at Broadway box- 
offices. Founded on a French farce by the 
well-known A. Bisson, the story of “ The 
Night Boat ” has been so Americanized by 
Anne Caldwell as to bear little trace of its 
Gallic origin up to the last of the three acts. 
That expert in whistleable tunes, Jerome 
Kern, provided the music, and had good 
sense enough not to protest at the intro- 
duction of a batch of river melodies of the 
past, including “‘ Saskatchewan,” from the 
tuneful “ Pink Lady ”—a piece which I 
am still patiently waiting for some manager 
to revive with its original cast. 

One couldn’t ask for a better crew than 
that aboard “ The Night Boat,” which en- 
ables us to see, for the one price of admis- 
sion, John E. Hazzard, of “ The Girl Be- 
hind the Gun,” as the masquerading cap- 
tain; Ernest Torrence, the undisguisable 
Scotsman from “ The Velvet Lady,” as the 
real captain; Louise Groody and Hal Skel- 
ly, expert dancers from “ Fiddlers Three ”; 
Ada Lewis and Hansford Wilson, fresh 
from their last season’s triumphs as the 
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widow and the porter in “ Listen Lester ”; 
to say nothing of the other principals and 
half a dozen delectable maidens as “ plot 
demonstrators "—a really original device 
intended for the benefit of late-comers at 
its first introduction, and for those who still 
remain at its second interpolation. 

I can’t resist a reference to Louise 
Groody’s smile, not one of those “ there by 
order of the stage director ” fixtures, but a 
radiancy of countenance as if this Texas- 
born girl, who has won her way to the front 
via the cabarets and “ Toot-Toot,” really 
enjoyed the pleasure she gives others by 
her extraordinarily agile dancing. 

It would need something far more po- 
tent than Victor Herbert’s no more than 
passable score, and the far from wonderful 
company of players, to enable “ My Golden 
Girl” to survive a fearful libretto perpe- 
trated by Frederic Arnold Kummer. Im- 
agine, in this day of scrambling for house 
servants at any price, being asked to believe 
that a butler and housemaid are so much 
afraid of losing their jobs by the threatened 
divorce of master and mistress that they 
raise heaven and earth to prevent it! 


A NEW AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


How this line, no longer than two sea- 
sons ago, would have frightened patrons 
away from the box-office! To-day astute 
managers are not afraid to proclaim in their 
advertisements that they are offering a play 
with an unhappy ending. The all-summer 
run of “ John Ferguson” taught them a 
lesson. That was an English product, but 
“ Beyond the Horizon” shows a slice of 
rural life in the United States that is almost 
uncannily faithful to realities. It was writ- 
ten by Eugene G. O’Neill, son of James 
O’Neill of “ Monte Cristo” fame. “ In the 
Zone ”’ and other plays in one-act form by 
young O’Neill have already scored with the 
Washington Square and Provincetown 
Players, but “ Beyond the Horizon ” is his 
first full-length piece to reach the foot- 
lights, and its reception was really notable. 

Robert, younger son of a farmer, rather 
weakly and something of a dreamer, has 
been to college, and at curtain-rise is about 
to set out on a voyage with his uncle, to see 
the world and find out what lies beyond 
the horizon. Comes to bid him good-by a 
widowed neighbor’s daughter, who, as he 
has supposed, is fond of his sturdier 
brother, Andrew; but Ruth tells him it is 
he himself that she loves, and begs him not 
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to go away. Happy in this unexpected dis- 
covery, Robert announces to the family 
that he will stay on the farm; whereupon 
Andrew, who is in love with Ruth, declares 
that he will go with Uncle Dick. 

The father, furious at this defection of 
the son who is his only real help on the 
land, denounces Andrew, and dies during 
the three years that elapse between the first 
and second acts. We now find Robert a 
failure, and Ruth so thoroughly disgusted 
with him that, in the most naturally 
brought about quarrel I have ever seen on 
the stage, she tells Rod that she sees now it 
was Andrew she always loved. 

Andrew returns in this act, broadened in 
every sense, and full of his plans to go into 
business in the Argentine. He laughs with 
Robert over his calf love for Ruth, who is 
made to see, in a breath-holding scene, that 
any sentiment Andrew may ever have en- 
tertained for her is now dead for all time. 
So he goes away again, leaving only misery 
behind. The third act finds Robert’s 
mother and his beloved child dead during 
a five-year interval, and Robert himself in 
the fatal grip of consumption. 

Drab indeed is the story of “ Beyond the 
Horizon,” -but the beauty of its dramatic 
structure lies in the realization that the 
tragic result has not been brought about by 
villainy, but simply through the attempt of 
Robert and Ruth to drink what seemed to 
be the cup of happiness placed at their lips. 

This very much worth-while tragedy was 
offered by John D. Williams at a series of 
special matinées in the Morosco Theater, 
with an excellent cast, made up of the two 
companies playing “‘ For the Defense ” and 
“The Storm.” Richard Bennett brought 
out all the idealism and unpracticality of 
Robert, while Edward Arnold proved equal- 
ly successful as the robust Andrew. The 
only comedy touches in the play fell to 
Louise Closser Hale, as Ruth’s invalid 
mother in the wheel-chair, and delightfully 
indeed she put them over. 

Elsewhere in this issue I have told how 
bored I was with the loquacity of the soli- 
tary female in “ The Storm,” but in “ Be- 
yond the Horizon” Helen MacKellar’s 
wonderful silences are so eloquent that I 
stand ready to forgive her much speaking 
in the other piece—on which, by the way, 
the public would appear to have put the 
seal of its emphatic approval, this time sid- 
ing with the critics, as it did not do in the 
case of “ Big Game.” 
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squirrels, black squirrels, and fox squirrels pestered the growers of 
The 
creatures was regarded as a duty, and young men grew famous as marks- 


r SIME was when down the great valley of the Ohio myriads of gray 


corn and wheat. extermination of the mischievous little 
men because of their practise in shooting squirrels. Wild deer, wild turkeys, 
buffalo, and other animals and birds were once more or less of a nuisance 
in the same region, where now they are unknown or curiosities. 

In the Far West, desperate efforts are being made to extirpate squirrels, 
rabbits, and other wild things, from wolves to rattlesnakes. The era of 
extermination has moved two thousand miles westward with the setting sun. 

To-day, in the Ohio Valley, people are regretting that gray squirrels are 
so few, fox squirrels so rare, and black squirrels so nearly extinct. There 
are laments for the wild turkey and the bear, and memorials to the van- 
ished buffalo. 

And yet the Far West has not learned the lesson of the East. In the 
fields of California one reads “ Poison out,” to show that the creatures 
whose relatives helped Kentuckians to learn to shoot are being extirpated 
by utterly destructive chemical means. The government spreads “ varmint- 
hunters ” over the face of the forest preserves to kill the wild life there— 
interesting animals of several kinds, which in a few years—probably when 
it is quite or very nearly too late—we shali be legislating to protect. 

Wars of extermination, once started, get going so fast and so far that 
what was once a detriment to farming becomes an asset of a region—an 
attraction, even a profit. Take, for example, the humble muskrat, formerly 
hunted as a menace to dams and levees, now a fur animal, worth perhaps 
four dollars for its pelt and two bits for its carcass. When extermination 
ends, propagation forthwith begins. 

* * * * * 


HE government ijearns by experience, just as individuals do. Into 

the consciousness of the public sinks a lesson which eventually 

becomes a policy, a statute, or a condition improved. For years, 

the race for water with which to irrigate arid lands of the West and South- 

west has been run with scant thought of those old, abandoned ditches of 

South America, of Egypt, of other far places; but we are learning now 
that not all irrigation is surely profitable. 

In one place, for instance, water is poured upon the level valleys until 
it fills the basin, and the water-table rises to the grass-roots. The ground is 
saturated, and the crops are drowned. Of course, there is an easy remedy— 
turn off the water; but in that case deadly alkali boils up through the 
soil and spreads like perpetual snow on the surface. This will make the 
land too salt for crops, as is already the case in some parts of the Imperial 
Valley, in southern California. 

Again, around some of the famous health resorts of the arid regions 
irrigation has moistened the atmosphere, and tuberculosis patients are no 
longer as much benefited as they were before men built canals and ditches 
to water the soil and change the climate. 

Efforts to commercialize the agricultural rescurces of a dry valley, of 
a great desert, must inevitably change the value of that desert to neigh- 
boring valleys. The desert is the stored heat, the reservoir of thin, pure 
air, for all the neighboring region; destroy it at your peril! But nature 
has its own remedy—it turns irrigated lands worth two hundred dollars an 
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acre into areas of gypsum, of “salt ground.” In our own country it has 
put one great area of rich land below the sea-level, and thus forbidden 
drainage; and after a few futile decades of alleged success in irrigation 
and vegetation, up boils that cold, salt crystal to mock the feeble efforts 
of short-sighted men. 

« . * * « 


HE reconstruction of Palestine is in full swing. Harbors and rail- 
roads are to be built, swamp lands reclaimed, and irrigation systems 
established. Members of the wealthy Jewish communities of Europe 

and America are financing and directing the scheme. For instance, one 
expert and practical agency that is actively at work is a commission organ- 
ized by the Zionist Society of Engineers and Agriculturists, in New York. 

The Health Bureau in Jerusalem, established by Nathan Straus, is busy 
combating cholera and malaria. Clinics have been opened, and school- 
children have been inoculated against the diseases most prevalent in a 
region where sanitation has been almost entirely neglected. Eye hospitals 
are being founded for Jews, Mohammedans, and Syrians alike, and trained 
nurses have been sent to several of the larger towns. All this work is 
being carried on in connection with the American Medical Unit and the 
Pasteur Institute. 

Two years ago, Palestine was still under Turkish rule, but new industries 
are already springing up, and a Jewish colonization scheme has begun. For 
the moment, the housing situation is an embarrassing one. Building opera- 
tions have been started at Jerusalem and Jaffa, and the enterprising look 
forward to a not distant future when the vale of Ajalon will be the residen- 
tial quarter of a rich merchant class. A large company is building hotels in 
the Moorish style at Jaffa and Haifa, and small houses for immigrants 
in several towns. A margarin factory has been started in the fertile 
region around the Sea of Galilee, and other industries are contemplated 
along the Jordan and elsewhere. 

The native appears happy with living conditions as he has known them 
for generations, but the influx of Europeans, Jews and Gentiles, has caused 
a demand for buildings where hygiene and sanitation have not been 
forgotten. 

* * * * * 

O see what changes the war has brought to Germany, one has only 
to visit Krupp’s. The great arsenal’s war industry has been scrapped. 
Krupp’s was established at Essen in 1811, and came into promi- 

nence in the fifties, when Alfred Krupp produced a cast steel tube for small 
guns. From that time the factory grew apace. In the seventies, the 
number of gun-shops had risen to four, and soon the firm had to extend 
its acreage and buy the testing-range at Meppen. Then came the armor- 
plate shops for the German navy, and the production of the famous Krupp 
nickel steel. The Essen works grew until before the great war the 
shops alone covered five hundred acres. Eighty-one thousand men were 
employed there in August, 1914; while four years later—three months before 
the armistice—the number had risen to one hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
sand, who were working on the Hindenburg program, as Ludendorff calls 
it in his memoirs. 

Now everything is on a peace footing. The raw material is being 
transformed into railway engines and cars, the production averaging one 
locomotive and ten freight-cars per day. Besides this, the firm is busy 
on repair work. When the war was over, it was found that three-quarters 
of the engines on the German railroads were in need of immediate over- 
hauling. Moreover, the peace terms called for the surrender of five thou- 
sand locomotives in working order to the victorious Allies. 

A large department, formerly given over to projectiles, which was said 
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to be able to turn out ninety thousand pieces of cast steel daily, is now 
producing car-wheels and steel tires. A recent visitor saw no signs of shell 
activity there beyond a few workmen removing copper bands from a store 
of projectiles. Machine tools are being turned out in the fuse shops, and 
Diesel engines have replaced armored turrets in another part of the works. 
The total number of persons now employed is about eighty-five thou- 
sand, on an eight-hour daily schedule, which is said to be strictly enforced 
by the labor councils. The average daily wage at Krupp’s before the 
war was six marks for a ten-hour day. The present average is about eleven 
marks for an eight-hour day. It should be remembered, however, that 
the purchasing power of the mark has fallen heavily, even inside Germany, 
while on the foreign exchanges it is pretty nearly down to the vanishing- 
point. 
* ~*~ * 7” * 


HE Milner commission to Egypt, sent out by the British govern- 

ment to find a middle way between the form of independence 

demanded by the Egyptian nationalists and the country’s present 

status of a protectorate under a high commissioner, has met with manifesta- 
tions of violence in both Alexandria and Cairo. 

The Alexandria that New Yorkers know from a recent stage picture 
of the capital of the Ptolemies, when Berenice was queen and Demetrios 
was carving Aphrodite in white marble, is far other than the emporium 
of the Levantine merchants of to-day. Yet, even to-day it remains a city of 
many races and rival religions, the meeting-place of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, a city of turbulence and violence. Ptolemy Physkon upbraided the 
Alexandrians for their sedition, and the Emperor Hadrian wrote of them to 
the Roman governor of the city: 


These people are of all others most seditious, vain, and insolent. I wish them 
no other curse than that they may be fed with their own chickens, which are 
hatched in a way I am ashamed to relate. 


Hadrian—of all the Roman emperors perhaps the greatest administrator 
and the most ardent lover of peace and order—thus refers to the Egyptian 
practise of hatching chickens by incubation, which is still in vogue. Then, 
as now, the center of sedition in Alexandria was a religious shrine—the 
Temple of Serapis, in Hadrian’s day; the chief mosque, in 1920. What 
exotic divinity had not a temple in that old Alexandria? The ten thousand 
gods of Lake Mareotis were proverbial. 

In Cairo the trouble arose around the great Mohammedan university 
connected with the mosque of El Azhar, where the sheiks, or professors, 
resent any interference by the government. A company of English soldiers, 
pursuing a mob of rioters, broke into the enclosure of El Azhar, thus violat- 
ing a sanctuary to which the eyes of the Moslems are piously turned. A pro- 
test against the outrage was addressed by the ulemas to the British officials, 
and Lord Allenby hastened to express regret for the unfortunate incident, 
but for a time England saw the El Azhar trouble as an ill omen almost 
equal to that of the massacre at Amritsar, in India. 

El Azhar is the most celebrated university in Islam. Built in the tenth 
century, it has about fifteen thousand students, drawn from every part 
of the Moslem world, and education is free. Among the students, some 
years ago, there was a patriarchal negro who had been attending lectures 
for fifty years; and he is probably there to this day, unless Allah has 
called him. The lectures are based on the Koran, which, in the belief of Islam, 
contains all the knowledge useful to mankind. On Thursdays, and during 
the fasting month of Ramadan, no lectures are given. Visitors may enter 
the university, to see in the immense courtyard thousands of students of all 
ages repeating verses of the Koran in a curious monotone, while swaying 
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their bodies from side to side as an aid to memory. The ability to recite 
long passages from the Koran is highly prized, and there are certain chapters, 
particularly the more poetic ones, that have attained special popularity 
among the students. 

* * * * . 


N connection with the preceding article, it is interesting to recall that 
I during the recent European tour of Prince Feisul, of the new Kingdom 

of the Hedjaz, his memory of the Koranic verses stood him in good 
stead. In London, at a dinner in the Guildhall, the prince, who was the 
guest of honor, and who knew little French and less English, was called 
upon to reply to the toast of his health. Beside him sat his friend and 
mentor, Colonel Lawrence, Oxford professor and Oriental scholar, to whom 
he whispered as he rose to acknowledge the lord mayor’s speech. Colonel 
Lawrence nodded his assent, and the Prince of the Hedjaz addressed his 
audience in flowing Arabic periods, winning appreciation and applause. 
When the guest of honor had resumed his seat, Colonel Lawrence, as his 
interpreter, rose to express in English the prince’s sentiments of gratitude 
for his reception, and to voice his devotion to the principles of democracy 
and Allied solidarity. It was not until many days had gone by that Colonel 
Lawrence allowed it to be known among his friends that what the prince 
had whispered to him was: 

“ T’ll recite the verses from the Koran about the cow.” 

Thus did the diplomatic professor deceive the unwitting ears of his 
Guildhall friends. 

The difficulties met by the Milner commission were not confined to the 
more or less enlightened political opposition of the Egyptian nationalist 
party, led by Mr. Zalgoul. It had also to contend with the apathy and 
age-old tradition of Egypt itself. The native official, like the Arab and the 
Turk, knows not hustle and rejects Western methods. Some years ago, 
when an effort was being made to improve the hygienic and educational 
facilities of Damascus, certain data were sought from the governor, with 
the following result: 


Question—What is the death-rate per thousand in your city? 

ANSwER—In Damascus it is the will of Allah that all must die; some die old, 
some die young. 

Question—What is the annual number of births? 

ANSWER—We don’t know; Allah alone can say. 


And the governor appended as a foot-note to his questionnaire: 


And now, my lamb of the West, cease your questioning, which can do no good 
either to you or to any one else. Man should not bother himself about matters 
which concern only God. 

* * * * * 


LL over the world, nationalities seem to be developing increased touchi- 
A ness since the war. The protests raised against the character of 
Shylock in Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice ” and the half-serious 
objections made by some Scotsmen against the part of Macbeth in the 
tragedy of that name give point to a recent controversy in the British press 
about the stage Welshman of the Elizabethans. It appears that in Shake- 
speare’s day there was a low-comedy réle that was often assigned to a 
Welsh character; and hence those tears. 

Historically we know that there were Ap Rices and Ap Robertses in 
Stratford-on-Avon, and that a Welsh schoolmaster named Thomas Jenkins 
took over the school there in or about 1577. Now Shakespeare was 4 
schoolboy of thirteen at that date, and the critics are trying to identify 
Thomas Jenkins as the Sir Hugh Evans of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
There is also the character of Giendower, the credulous, the superstitious, 
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described by Falstaff as “he of Wales, that gave Amamon the bastinado 
and swore the devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hook.” 
Moreover, when Glendower’s daughter would sing for Hotspur, that rough 
soldier is rude enough to say that “he’d rather hear his brach howl in 
Irish.” And Fluelen, the most famous of Shakespeare’s Welshmen, is 
pictured as a valiant warrior, but of an almost childish lack of logic in 
his quaint comparison between Alexander of Macedon and Henry of 
Monmouth. 

Perhaps there was intentional malice in Shakespeare’s satirical flings 
at the Welsh, but Mr. F. H. Harries, editor of the Glamorgan County 
Times, is of another opinion. He writes to show that Shakespeare was of 
Welsh descent, and that his Welsh types represent “the mystical, idealistic, 
and poetical side of the Celtic nature.” 

It has not been decided whether Shakespeare was following or setting 
a fashion in his use of the stage Welshman. 






































* * * * * 
Landmarks WO landmarks are about to disappear from London—Coutts’s Bank, 
of London near the western end of the Strand, and Devonshire House, the 


gloomy old mansion of the Dukes of Devonshire, in Piccadilly. 
Coutts’s becomes part of a joint-stock bank, the National Provincial, 
and Devonshire House is to be demolished and replaced by an American 


Disappear 


Coutts’s Bank and 
Devonshire House 


Have Ended hotel. : De ints 
Their History Coutts’s is a historic bank. It was founded by John Campbell, a 
Scotsman, who did business at the Three Crowns in the Strand. Campbell ¥ 


had a partner named George Middleton, who died in 1746, the year after 
the battle of Culloden. Then James Coutts, like most good Scotsmen, 
came over the border to seek his fortune, and became connected with the 
bank. Gradually the Campbells were absorbed, though Lord Archibald 
Campbell, father of the present Duke of Argyll, retained an interest as 
long as he lived. 

Thomas Coutts succeeded James, and to him much of the fame of 
the bank is due. Most of the royalties of Europe banked with him. 
When he died, in 1822, he left his wealth to his widow, who bequeathed 
it to her granddaughter, the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The baroness 
died in 1906, ending the Coutts line; but her husband—William Ashmead 
Bartlett, an American, who took his wife’s surname when he married 
her—still owns the Coutts house in Piccadilly. 

There used to be tales in London about the dusty treasures and 
unclaimed fortunes supposed to be lying unclaimed in Coutts’s Bank, but 
the recent report of a Parliamentary committee showed that these stories 
were romances without foundation. Coutts’s Bank had many peculiarities, 
however. One was that its clerks were not allowed to wear mustaches, 
though they might grow beards. Another was that it had no name-plate 
or sign outside to show that it was a bank. If you did not know where 
Coutts’s was, they did not want your account there. 

One by one, the old London private banks are being swallowed up. ) 
Coutts’s ceased to be a private bank in 1892, when it took out a charter ‘ 
as a limited liability company, and more recently still it absorbed the 
old house of Robartes & Lubbock. Barclay’s has gone as an independent 
concern, and so has Martin’s; but Drummond’s, with its back to Bucking- 
ham Palace, remains. Drummond’s was founded before Coutts’s by a 
Drummond from Perth, another Scot, who is said to have advanced money 
to the young Pretender, and to have aided his impoverished Scottish sup- 
porters after 1745. 

If the Jacobite Drummond should meet John Campbell, the Whig, 
among the shades to-day, he doubtless will “ have a crack at him” over a 
ghosily pinch of snuff on the passing of the great Whig bank. 
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A SPRING-TIME DREAM 


Y blood begins to tingle 
For my fishin’-rod and hook; 
I seem to hear the trickle 
And the babble of the brook. 


I dream of splashin’ fin folk 
Every fountain that I pass, 

When the trees begin a makin’ 
Lacy shadows on the grass. 


I can smell the woodsy violet, 

I can feel the moist earth swish, 
As in memory I go trampin’ 

To the place I used to fish. 


I can hear the bullfrog croakin’ 
And the lark’s note high and clear; 
And the squirrels upward scamper 
To the highest branch in fear. 


I can feel the old impatience, 
As I found it hard to wait 
While I fitted out my fishin’-line 

And sorted out my bait. 


I can feel my light rod tremble, 
As my bobber sinks from sight; 
I can feel the thrill of conflict 
As my pole bends with the fight. 


How I grip my rod and hold it, 
How I jerk it in my play, 
As those lacy shadows whisper: 
“ Aw, you have to work to-day!” 
E. G. Fox 


THE SONG OF THE ROMANY ROAD 


F you're sick at heart and blue, 


If your dreams will not come true, 


If the world abuses you, 
Oh, come and be a gipsy! 


Come where sunny breezes blow, 

Come where laughing streamlets flow, 

Come where shady trees bend low— 
Oh, come and be a gipsy! 


Pretty lady, cross my palm! 

I will weave for you a charm, 

Rob the future of alarm— 
Oh, listen to the gipsy! 


O’er the hills the trail will wind; 

Leave all petty cares behind! 

Peace and happiness you'll find; 
Oh, come and be a gipsy! 


Come where care-free feet have trod, 
Sleep to-night on warm, brown sod, 
*Neath bright stars, the eyes of God— 


Oh, come and be a gipsy! 


Pretty lady, cross my palm! 

I will weave for you a charm, 

Rob the future of alarm— 
Oh, listen to the gipsy! 


Mildred Honors 


SPRING STYLES IN SPELLING 
9 IS spring, although 


Cold winds may blough; 


The bare brown bough 

Is budding nough— 
When winter's through, 
That’s what boughs dough. 
We sneeze and cough 

Our heads half ough; 

But, mild or rough, 
Spring-time’s the stough! 


Edward N. Teall 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MAN 


HEN God made man, He gave him brains 


To lead a life delectable; 
Man forthwith put himself in chains, 
When he became respectable. 


He tied a halter round his neck, 
And saw not how degrading 

It was his happiness to wreck 
When first he went a tracing. 


Then, more and more entangled by 
His own imagination, 

His human heart he strangled by 
The arts of legislation. 


He made him laws, and laws on laws— 
The more he made, the worse his need; 
He found all nature full of flaws, 
From woman’s smile to manly deed. 


Commercial enterprise then came, 
With fraud upon its trail; 

And to protect the trading game 
Man built himself a jail. 














The laws were now a mongrel breed, 
A mighty compilation, 

And almost any simple need 
Became a violation. 


Crazed people bred their crazy kind, 
And shackles multiplied, 
Till crippled Freedom, sick and blind, 
Committed suicide! 
James S. Ryan 





THE PAINTERS 


CS daubs the walls or floor with paint 
From nine o'clock, we'll say, 
Till noon, and then, with hunger faint, 
IIe lays his brush away. 
A tidy lunch, a pipe, a nap, 
And then, at duty’s spur, 
He drools along till five. This chap 
Gets eight good dollars per. 


The other paints a poet’s dream, 
The vision of a hope; 

And shows us things not as they seem, 
But in a wider scope. 

He toils till daylight hours elapse, 
With maybe but a crust, 

And at the close of life perhaps 
He takes his pay on trust! 


Granther Greene 


A PASTORAL 


Ppakaroorss she came dancing through the 
grass, 
Her plump knees touched with sunlight as her 
dress 
Swung high in rhythm, and the sun’s caress 
Was on her hair, itself a flowing mass 
Of tangled sunlight. What old mage’s glass 
Has held such golden wine to thrill and bless? 
She saw him then. In flushing rigidness 
She stood, a full-grown girl, too shy to pass. 


Her brown toes wriggled in the grass, her eyes 
Glanced sidelong through her tumbled hair at 
him, 
Then gazed in wonder at his handsome face, 
His perfect clothes. The camera’s glad surprise 
Clicked on near by. In places hot and dim 





Hearts will be breathless, waiting their 
embrace! 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 
THE BRIDES 


T° Industry, one day in youth, 

John said: “ You'll be my bride in truth; 
We'll travel onward hand in hand 

Until we reach life’s further strand, 

And only stop to sleep and play 

Enough to work another day.” 


LIGHT VERSE 





Now, Industry gave John a strife; 
He won her, though, at last for wife, 
And had by her these children three— 
Contentment, Peace, Prosperity. 


Jim paid his court to Idleness, 

And very quickly gained her “ Yes.” 

He came, though, to regret his course, 
But could not throw her off perforce; 
She clung to him with might and main, 
And always lured him back again; 

So that at last he gave up quite 

And ceased to struggle and to fight. 
Jim’s children also numbered three— 
Failure, Heartache, and Poverty. 


William Wallace Whitelock 





THE SLAYER OF LIONS 


E looked like a lion himself—a lion that’s 
bored 
By the “Oh’s!” and “ Ah’s!” of dawdlers in 
front of his cage; 
He seemed like a part of the primitive lands he’d 
explored— 
Lands that belong to an unfenced, primitive age. 


“It’s hard to explain,” he went on, “why I’ve 
got to go back. 
I'll miss you fellows like 
down there; 
But I’m utterly useless here, and I’ve lost the 
knack 
Of living in houses *—he grinned—“ and slicking 
my hair. 


blazes when I’m 


“Tt came to a head at the movies.” His voice 
grew gruff. 
“The place was stifling, 
on the screen 
A stretch of the veldt. 
to scruff; 


It set before me the life of an upland scene. 


Then there unrolled 


It gripped me from crop 


“ Brindled wildebeest, hartbeest, zebra, gazel— 
And out of a donga a rhino charged with a 
snort ; 
And near a swamp of papyrus, loafing a spell, 
The big black bulk of a buffalo—Jove, what 


sport ! 
“The shadows lengthened. Eastward, Kenia 
loomed, 
Her snow-cap red as it signaled the day’s swift 
end; 
From a bronze-brown stream the bubbling hippos 
boomed, 
And I heard the chants of a hundred porters 
blend. 
“Dawn. My safari entered the jungle’s night, 
Spooring some elephants down a rage-ripped 
swath. 
Crash! The trumpet of bulls, their challenge to 
fight— 


Africa draws me, friends, as a flame the moth!” 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 











Collecting Fight Billions of 
Dollars for the Government 


COMMISSIONER ROPER COMMENDS THE PATRIOTIC SPIRIT IN WHICH AMERICAN 
TAXPAYERS HAVE FURNISHED THE VAST SUMS NEEDED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS, AND DISCUSSES THE 
PROSPECT OF FUTURE FEDERAL TAXATION 


By Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


CLEAR understanding of our na- 
tional program of taxation requires 
careful consideration of the present 

revenue needs of the United States govern- 
ment. We have attained the immediate 
purpose for which we have contended in 
the great war. Of course, it has cost us 
vast sums to reach our present goal, but 
let us rejoice that we have the money with 
which to meet the bills incurred in such a 
cause. 

The addition we have made to our na- 
tional debt is so large that the payment of 
interest and the provision for repayment of 
the principal have created fixed charges ex- 
ceeding the total annual expenditures of 
the government before the war. These 
fixed charges will continue for years, and, 
in addition, the expense must be met of 
carrying on the current governmental ac- 
tivities, which have been greatly expanded. 
We must expect the present rates of taxa- 
tion to be substantially maintained, and 
reductions to be made only gradually from 
year to year. 

In every enterprise of business and indus- 
try, account will have to be taken of the 
incidence of Federal taxation. From every 
accumulation, a portion must be reserved 
for the government. Provision must be 
made for financing and meeting large tax 
payments with the least possible disturbance 
and inconvenience. 


TAXES MUST NOT INJURE BUSINESS 


Above all, our system of taxation must 
not be permitted to retard the commercial 
development of the country or to discourage 
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the initiative and enterprise of our people. 
It must rather become a stimulus to re- 
doubled activity and effort, and a motive for 
attaining the highest possible degree of pro- 
ductiveness and efficiency. Taxation is now 
and will be in the future a very important 
element in the cost of doing business, and 
the administration of the tax laws involves 
a mutual trust as between the people who 
pay the tax and their government which is 
sustained by the tax. 

Two years of experience with the new 
system of revenue-collecting scarcely afford 
sufficient retrospect for safe conclusions re- 
garding a future program of taxation. Our 
experience with the present system relates 
to old taxes which have been increased and 
to new taxes. Experience has demonstrated 
the general truth that any new tax is at the 
outset comparatively less economical and 
less productive, and will be regarded by 
the public as more oppressive, than an old 
tax to which the business conditions and 
habits of the people have become adjusted. 
However, once a new line of taxation has 
been created, it gradua!ly assumes its proper 
place in the system, unless it is inherently 
uneconomic. 

It was necessary under the war-time 
revenue legislation to increase largely the 
number of the objects of taxation, because 
even the highest practicable rates as applied 
to the existing objects would not produce 
the amount of money needed by the govern- 
ment. It seems axiomatic, therefore, that 
as long as our revenue requirements con- 
tinue at the rate of four billions of dollars 
annually, it will be impossible to expect that 




















any of the more important taxes can be 
discontinued without requiring the substitu- 
tion therefor of some new tax or increasing 
the rate of some existing impost. 

We may be encouraged by the fact, how- 
ever, that the revenue requirements of the 
nation are already recovering from the 
strain of war-time. This progress toward 
a safer economic condition must be gradual, 
but it will be accelerated by the conclusion 
of many war-time activities, by improved 
efficiency in the operation of activities which 
must continue, and by better supervision 
of expenditures under a budgetary system 
of considering appropriations. 

To the end that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue might be in a position to furnish 
the best possible information and advice 
on the subject of internal taxation, when- 
ever requested by Congress, we have fol- 
lowed the practise of preserving memoranda 
of all suggestions for the amendment of the 
law which have occurred to officers of the 
bureau during the period of interpreting the 
current law and constructing regulations 
for its observance and enforcement, or which 
were received from taxpayers. These will 
assist in suggesting what changes should be 
made in the system of internal taxation, 
and when they should be made. 

It will be well to bear in mind that the 
government now has a large investment in 
each object of taxation, and, in addition, 
possesses an administrative advantage which 
is not unlike the good-will of a commercial 
enterprise. Every improvement in this re- 
spect provides insurance to the business man 
against future uncertainty. 


TAXATION AND DEMOCRACY 


The payment of taxes should be under- 
stood by every citizen. The taxation sys- 
tem of the United States is truly popular, 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. The amount paid by each citizen 
is graduated according to the success and 
fortune he has attained in availing himself 
of the opportunities created and preserved 
by our free institutions. The method and 
degree of our taxes is determined by no 
favored class, but by the representatives of 
the people. The proceeds should be re- 
garded as a national investment, continu- 
ously returning to every citizen in satisfac- 
tion and material benefit. 

I submit that the record of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau for the past two years 
may properly be regarded with pride and 
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satisfaction. The raising of more than eight 
billions of dollars, involving direct trans- 
actions with more than four million tax- 
payers, within the fiscal years 1918 and 
1919, when so many other demands had to 
be met by every family: and every business, 
is evidence not only of wonderful financial 
strength, but also of the highest type of 
citizenship. 

The compliance of the great majority of 
taxpayers with the requirements of the 
revenue laws has reduced to 2. minimum 
the task of the bureau in enforcing the law. 
It is natural and proper that those citizens 
who respond to their civic liabilities should 
resent the evasion of taxes by other per- 
sons, especially those engaged in the same 
line of business. For this added reason 
we have recognized an urgent responsibility 
to discover all delinquents and enforce the 
payment of all taxes due and penalties in- 
curred. The general acceptance of tax lia- 
bilities has so strengthened the position of 
the bureau in the enforcement of the law 
that those who are intentionally delinquent 
in the payment of taxes have come to recog- 
nize that they cannot hope to escape de- 
tection year after year, but will eventually 
be discovered and brought to justice. 

To meet this situation, however, an un- 
precedented expansion of the personnel of 
the service has been necessary. In less 
than two years the force has been increased 
from three thousand to fifteen thousand 
employees. 

With due recognition of the fact that we 
have a responsibility in assisting all citizens 
to meet their obligations under the law, we 
see that this assistance is rendered in an 
acceptable manner to the taxpayers. The 
door is open to every taxpayer and to his 
authorized representative for the presenta- 
tion of claims and appeals, and for the 
argument of cases under consideration. It 
has been discovered that in this kind of 
legal and accounting practise certain abuses 
have developed. Taxpayers have suffered 
in some instances as the result of unethical 
conduct on the part of tax advisers and con- 
sultants, who have sought their own advan- 
tage in the mystification of their clients and 
in the delay inevitably incident to the pro- 
cedure of the bureau. 

In the doubt and uncertainty which sur- 
round many cases, it is natural for the tax- 
payers to endeavor to secure competent ad- 
vice. On this subject I wish to offer a word 
of counsel. 
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It is only natural, in the present situation, 
that thousands of consulting tax services 
have been established throughout the coun- 
try. Some of these are competent, reasonable 
in their charges to taxpayers, and helpful 
to the government. Others are not compe- 
tent to advise their clients correctly, and 
some have exacted exorbitant fees. The 
amount of consultation needed should be 
greatly reduced when taxpayers are confi- 
dent, as I assure them they may be, that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will scrupu- 
lously protect their interests, and will re- 
turn to them any amount of money which 
they may inadvertently pay in excess of 
their true liability. 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR TAXPAYERS 


Our official attitude toward taxpayers 
who are disposed to appeal from the official 
decisions in their cases is considerate and 
open-minded. We wish to entertain and 
give full consideration to appeals and claims 
in specified cases, as well as to general sug- 
gestions for improving the policies and pro- 
cedures followed. If final action is not ac- 
ceptable to the taxpayers, we have an ap- 
pellate body, the Committee on Review 
and Appeals, composed of specialists in 
economics, accounting, business, and gov- 
ernment administration. The functions of 
this board, it is hoped, will eliminate a large 
number of cases which otherwise would be 
taken directly to the courts. 

The administrative task of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau presents many difficulties. 
In devising means to perform our important 
work we receive very little guidance from 
the past experiences of the office. It must 
be clear that an organization engaged for 
half a century in the collection of taxes on 
liquor and tobacco could not readily be 
transformed into an agency for dealing with 
practically every citizen in the collection of 
an essentially different kind of tax. 

We have crossed the threshold of a new 
era in internal revenue taxation. For some 
time prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the war it was evident that 
alcohol and alcoholic beverages were declin- 
ing in importance as sources of internal rev- 
enue. The scope of taxation was extended 
to include sales by manufacturers, import- 
ers, and producers of a considerable list of 
articles, such as automobiles, musical in- 
struments, proprietary medicines, and 
others too numerous to mention. Stamp 


taxes were provided on certain legal and 
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business documents and transactions, and 
there were many changes of administrative 
provisions relating to other taxes. 

As a result, the income and profits tax 
provisions of the 1917 and 1918 revenue 
laws resulted in the filing of about eleven 
million returns. The review and verifica- 
tion of these returns involves an administra- 
tive task of large proportions, not only be- 
cause of the great number of cases to be 
handled, but also because of the highly 
technical nature of the legal and accounting 
principles which must be applied. 


A PLEA FOR THE AID OF ALL CITIZENS 


It is obvious that this bureau cannot 
supply the necessary response to the govern- 
ment’s urgent demand, which must come 
from the taxpayer. Our success will depend 
altogether on the ability of citizens general- 
ly to enter into a sympathetic and intimate 
relationship with the tax-collector. 

If every person, man or woman, before 
entering upon an enterprise or completing 
any transaction, will take account of the 
tax liability he or she may be incurring, the 
payment of taxes will be facilitated. Not 
only will each individual subject to a tax 
regard the government as a preferred stock- 
holder in his affairs, but a salutary effect 
will result because of the added care thus 
taken to establish and keep accounts on a 
scientific basis, in the home, in the store, 
in the office, and in the factory. 

Another important consideration is that 
the wide-spread attention thus given to tax 
matters will result in a more intelligent 
popular understanding of the subject, and 
this understanding will be reflected in the 
legislation enacted by Congress as need 
arises. It is the plain duty of all citizens 
to acquire such knowledge, and thus to 
equip themselves for counsel with their 
representatives in Congress. 

The time for such counsel is always at 
hand. The founding of our government, 
after all, was based on the righteous con- 
tention that taxation and government should 
be based on consent through representation 
of those who are taxed and governed, in 
contradistinction to the old theory which 
permitted the reigning despot to collect 
taxes at the point of the sword. 


NO EXCUSE FOR THE TAX-DODGER 


Viewed in its largest and truest sense, 
the payment of taxes is payment for bene- 
fits received or expected. Only from a nar- 




















row and essentially selfish and short-sighted 
view of things can the individual propose 
to himself the evasion of tax liability as a 
desirable course of action. The damage to 
those who follow this course may be in- 
tangible, but it is none the less real. It is 
the same penalty as that which surely falls 
upon one who employs, in dealing with his 
fellow men, methods and practises that do 
not accord with the enlightened ethics of 
modern business. 

I repeat this more or less commonplace 
observation because the old idea—now gen- 
erally recognized as an erroneous and im- 
moral idea—still persists. I find, for in- 
stance, in a report of the Special Tax Com- 
mission of Kentucky, published in 1914, the 
following statement: 


A high court in one State has decided that 
perjury in connection with a man’s tax-list does 
noi affect his general credibility under oath. 


Good citizens will deprecate this state- 
ment, which strikes at the roots of our 
government and discredits the political 
ideals of our people, who for a century 
and a half have known no such a thing 
as taxation without representation. 
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I am lad to testify that the responsive- 
ness of the American people to their Fed- 
eral tax liabilities leaves nothing to desire. 
If any assurance were needed of the loyal 
support which the people of the United 
States are ready to give to their estab- 
lished institutions of government, it would 
be afforded in the voluntary filing on March 
15, 1920, of more than four million tenta- 
tive returns of taxable income, accompanied 
by remittances aggregating more than a 
billion dollars, 

Every citizen, therefore, who understands 
the true significance of taxes, and who com- 
plies fully with the requirements of the law, 
has a direct personal interest in the effectual 
administration of that law and a duty ex- 
tending beyond mere literal compliance with 
the laws and regulations. This duty is to 
assist others to understand the significance 
of taxes, and to induce them to take prompt 
and proper action. 

Every citizen should be a tax-gatherer 
as well as a taxpayer. The direct result 
of this sort of response is the economical 
and effective administration of collection, 
with consequent diminution of the tax bur- 
den upon all. 





THE EASTER DAY OF COURAGE 


FriENnpD of the broken hopes, this day is ours— 
Sad men and weary given up for lost; 

Or did you think that pretty dreams and flowers 
Can brave the winter and defy the frost, 

And that strong sap within the hearts of men, 

Courage, mount not again? 


Nature herself appoints this laughing day, 
And man but mirrors in his sacred creeds 
The light that lives beyond the quenchéd ray, 
The harvest waiting in the withered seeds, 
The glory burning through the black eclipse, 

The song on songless lips. 


Darkness and tears, our weakness and our wrong, 
The wo we worked, the good we did not do, 
Are but the ways of God to make us strong; 
Heroes and saints were once such men as you 
When to the dregs we drink disaster up, 


Lo, honey in the cup! 


To the brave soul all days are Easter days. 
Cast winter from your heart, fear not life’s cold! 
All your Decembers turn to flowering bays, 
And sudden all your lead is minted gold— 
Ah, how the faces of the angels shone, 
When rolled away the stone! 





Nicholas Breton 
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BY JIM EGAN 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


ll do next, no more than you can 

tell why a left-hander is crazy. The 
lingerie-lovin’ sex is apt to be as erratic in 
its notions as an umpire who was soaked 
on the cupola when a child. As old Hunky 
Schiller, my best right-hander, used to 
squawk: 

“ Dopin’ out the female mind is worse 
than tryin’ to outguess Babe Ruth with 
three on, no strikes, and nobody out. No 
foolin’!” 

I’ve been managin’ ball-clubs for the last 
ten years, and I’ve handled some cham- 
pions in that time; but I have one champ 
on the pay-roll I’ve never been able to do 
anythin’ with, and never expect to. I re- 
fer to my wife. The brawny warriors of 
the diamond may jump up and roll over 
when I wiggle my thumb, but I don’t boss 
Mrs. Helen McGuff. She calls all the plays 
from her corner, and I never know whether 
she’s gonna hit the first ball pitched or 
wait ’em out. 

Yea, Mercedes, I’ve had to stand for a 
lot o’ things around the house I wouldn’t 
take on the field. Just about six months 
ago Helen got the idea in her head that as 
long as I was connected with a club, she’d 
better sign up with one herself. I ain’t no 
expert on these women’s clubs, but from 
what Red Crowder, my first-string catcher, 
tells me about ‘em, they’re sure the old 
arsenic. Red comes from one of these so- 
ciety families, and is all wised up to the 
highbrow stuff. 

“A bunch of dames get together and 
have a good time drinkin’ a lot o’ two-per- 
cent Oolong,” he says. “ When they get 
all hopped up on extract of Ceylon, they 
begin to chew the fat about Brownin’ and 
birds like that.” 

“ Brownin’, huh?” I remarks. “ Who’s 
he? One of them movie actors, or a new 
shimmy dancer?” 


> ml can never figure what a woman 


“* Aw, no!” says Red, impatient. “ This 
fella is dead.” 

“ That ain’t the kind o’ club my wife 
belongs to, then,” I observes, very em- 
phatic. “ She may talk about a few birds, 
but believe me, all of them are young and 
lively, with notions the same.” 

“* Aw, well, there’s any amount of clubs,” 
gargles Mr. Crowder. “ You can no more 
keep track of them than a stranger can 
find a street address in Boston.” 

Anyhow, my backstop had said enough 
to convince me that women’s clubs were 
the bunk. They kept the wife away from 
home, too, just like the men’s kind you 
read about in the comic papers. 

One evenin’ I dropped into the family 
dwelling late, owing to an extra-inning dis- 
pute we had with the Trench Diggers. 
Bonehead work on the bags had cost us 
the game in the thirteenth, and I wasn’t 
feelin’ none too pleasant. 

It was the hired girl’s day off, and Helen 
had just blew in from one of them club 
sessions. I was hungrier than a starving 
Russian, and there wasn’t a thing in sight 
to appease my clamorous appetite. 

“Well,” I remarks, “ when do we eat? 
Or is that to be no longer a feature of this 
merry little household?” 

“Eat?” says the wife, givin’ me the 


steely lamp. “ Have you never nothin’ on 
your mind but food?” 
“Not a thing,” I comes back. “ And I 


don’t want it always on my mind, either. 
There’s a yawnin’ cavity elsewhere that 
yearns for it.” 

“ The biggest yawnin’ cavity you own,” 
snaps Helen, “ is located between your nose 
and chin. You've always got your mouth 
open, growlin’ about somethin’ or other. 
But don’t you try to bully me around! 
I’m not one of your defenseless, tongue- 
tied ball-players, believe me! Here I’m 
ragged to death all afternoon by a bunch 
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of catty old hens, and when I come home 
all the sympathy. I get is a bawlin’ out from 
an overgrown brute like you!” 

From long and bitter experience I could 
guess the next play that was comin’. She 
yanked out a handkerchief and started 
right in on the sob stuff. Once upon a time 
I might have tried to check 
this little demonstration by 
cooin’ a bit; but after a guy 
has been married five years, 
a lot o’ things get old. 
“Whenever you get ready 


“EAT?” SAYS THE WIFE, 
GIVIN’ ME THE STEELY LAMP. 
“HAVE YOU NEVER NOTHIN’ 
ON YOUR MIND BUT FOOD?” 


to quit sheddin’ those unnecessary tears,” I 
says, polite but firm, “‘ perhaps you'll notice 
that remark I passed about eatin’.” 

Right pronto the water-words were 
turned off, and the wife glared up at me. 

“You'll get somethin’ to eat when I’m 
good and ready,” she yodels, “and not a 
minute before! I’m too upset to think of 
food now. If you only knew what hap- 
pened at the club this afternoon! I sim- 
ply could not—” 

“Hang the club!” I says, gettin’ sore. 
“T have one club that put gray hairs in 
my head this afternoon, and that’s plenty! 
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All I want now is some steak, or ham and 
eggs, or somethin’ substantial. I’m starved 
to death! I want to eat!” 


II 


Just as I finished exhalin’ this, George 
walked in. George is the wife’s cousin, and 
about as welcome around the house as the 
scarlet fever, so far’s I’m concerned. At 
the present time he was popularly sup- 
posed to be spendin’ a week and some of 
my good jack at the beach. However, 


George is like the assessor—always coming 
around when he isn’t wanted. 
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“ Cheero, folks!” he sings out in that 
would-be British style of his. “ Havin’ a 
little debate—what? Ah, the joys of the 
wedlocked—accent on the locked!” 
The wife sniffed and tried to look as 












miserable as she could, like a woman al- 
ways does in such cases. She didn’t say a 
word. 

“How are you, George?” I says, nice 
and easy. “ Helen and I were just discuss- 
in’ articles of diet. She believes the next 
meal should be breakfast, while I contend 
that supper shouldn’t be ruled out o’ the 
game. But I suppose 

“ That will do!” butts in the wife, usin’ 
the tone of an umpire orderin’ you off the 
field after he has pulled his watch. “ Not 
another crab out o’ you to-night! I'll have 


supper on the table in five minutes!” 
So, at the end of three-quarters of, an 
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hour, George and I were able to sit down 
to a magnificent repast of cold sardines, 
baker’s bread fresh from the ice-box, a 
couple dill pickles, and a pot of somethin’ 
that tasted like Mocha and quinin. 

This was like settin’ out a 
plate of macaroons in front 
of a ravenous lion; but I 
didn’t dare squawk any 
more. Helen 
wasn’t saying a 
word, and there 
was a mean, 
mans|aughterin’ 
look in her eye. 
I knew the sig- 


WE ARE TO PLAY 
A GAME OF BALL, 
AND WE WANT You 
TO UMPIRE THE 
CONTEST ” 





nals well enough, and I wasn’t hanker- 
in’ to be chased ingloriously to the 
showers. 

You may have the impression that the 
wife is one of them big heavyweights with 
a battle-ship jaw and an arm like Demp- 
sey, but that ain’t her picture at all. Helen 
is a trifle small, and as good-lookin’ as a 
lot o’ them. If I wasn’t married to her, 
I'd probably figure she was one of them 
kind you call cute chickens; but after five 
years a guy gets wise to a lot. Leave it to 
them little, nice-appearin’ skirts to make 
it tough for a bird! They can sure hit the 
ball when you get ’em going. 

Tryin’ to avoid any further clash’, I 
asked George how things went at the beach. 

“ Gorgeous!” responds the wife’s cousin. 
“ Gorgeous! I moved in the cream of so- 
ciety while I was away. Deuced expense, 
though. I’m positively flat, old thing. 


























Could you accommodate me with a fifty 
for a few days?” 

“T could not!” I says sharply. “Do I 
remind you of the mint or somethin’? If 
I were you, I’d stay out o’ the cream of 
society for a while and float around in the 
plain milk. Heaven knows I don’t pick 
my few berries off the bushes!” 

“ No, George,” remarks Helen, very low 
and sweet. “ My husband can’t accommo- 
date you. He can’t accommodate any- 
body—not even his wife. All he thinks 
about is eatin’, and herdin’ a few ball- 
players like dumb, driven cattle. He is 
out o’ sympathy with anythin’ else.” 

This made me pretty peevish, but I bit 
my tongue and squawked not a syllable. 
I knew how golden silence was in a case 
like this. 

“What’s wrong, Helen, old dear?” blabs 
George in that irritatin’ way of his. 

“Tt’s the club!” bursts out the wife. 
“ Of all the feminine fossils that ever drew 
the breath of existence, ninety per cent 
seem to have joined the Minerva Study 
and Social Club. Those old hens will tol- 
erate nothin’ that is new, modern, or pro- 
gressive!” 

“Um!” gargles George, with a face as 
blank as his mind. 

“The up-to-date woman,” continues the 
wife, warming up now, “ demands recrea- 
tion and exercise, bedily as well as mental. 
There’s no reason a woman can’t play 
games like baseball, for instance. College 
girls do it, and they are no better than us. 
If women want to play ball, they should 
have the chance.” 

“What’s all this bunk?” 
comin’ to life. 

“T hardly think you’d be interested,” 
says Helen, gettin’ heavy. “I ain’t talkin’ 
about somethin’ to eat. Anyhow, George, 
I suggested the club should organize a 
ladies’ baseball team to-day, and all the 
old dames nearly had a fit. They voted us 
younger ones down in a jiffy. Shocking— 
that’s what they called the idea. Both the 
Thursday Afternoon Club and the West 
End Aphrodites have formed baseball nines 
from among the members. Why couldn’t 
we, I’d like to know?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about the 
bally game,” squawks George; “ but base- 
ball for women—lI say, that’s rather a new 
one—what?”’ 

“ Not so new that it isn’t bein’ done,” 
says the wife. “If the Minervas had only 


I remarks, 
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taken up the idea, I would naturally have 
been called upon to run things. Every- 
body knows my husband is manager of the 
Aviators, a big league club. I would be 
manager of our team, too, and could get 
Matt to coach them; and we’d surely beat 
all the others; but those old women spoiled 
everythin’!” 

“Me coach ’em?” I splutter. “ Me? 
Fat chance! I got somethin’ to do besides 
teach a bunch of old women baseball! 
Where do you get that wild noise?” 

“ Oh, that’s just like you!” Helen blazes 
at me. “ You never try to do anythin’ for 
me. I’m just your wife—just a slave—a 
cook and a dish-washer. That’s all! No 
wonder I’m all upset. My own husband 
treats me worse than those cats at the club, 
bad as they are. Did any woman ever 
have to stand such abuse?” 

The tears were in evidence, so I made a 
break for my hat. 

“Now where are you goin’?” demands 
my superior and badly abused half, layin’ 
off the weeps for a moment or two. 

“Oh, I have a date on the corner with 
the chief of police,” I reply. “I want him 
to lock me up in a nice safe cell before I 
get violent and murder some one.” 

And away I breezed, leavin’ the house 
to my downtrodden spouse and her useless 
ornament of a cousin. 


III 


Durin’ the next week I was rather sur- 
prised not to hear much about ladies’ clubs 
takin’ up baseball. Helen wasn’t speaking 
very frequent to me, anyhow. Still, chance 
remarks dropped by George, who continued 
to hang around like last winter’s overcoat, 
convinced me that the bee yet buzzed in 
her bonnet. 

I wasn’t anxious for my wife to play 
baseball or get mixed up in the sport at all. 
One in the family worryin’ about the game 
was plenty, I calculated. Besides, what- 
ever Helen’s view on the subject might be, 
I didn’t think women could make a success 
of the pastime. Let ’em stick to their knit- 
tin’ and neighborhood scandals, and other 
sports in which a female can always hit 
over three hundred. 

However, I knew better than argue with 
the wife over it. If I set my foot down, 
she would go right ahead and glory in the 
fact that she was buckin’ my wishes. 
Helen’s a regular woman, no foolin’. 

Just before my Aviators were to start 
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their last series of flights at home, I was 
surprised to have a delegation of dames 
drop into my office at the park. They was a 
nice-lookin’ outfit of feminines, too, all 
rigged up with swell dresses and smiles. 

“Oh, dear Mr. McGuff,” warbles one 
of ’em—a ravishin’ blonde—‘“ we want to 
ask a great favor of you.” 

“Well?” I says, fearin’ for the worst. 
No beauty chorus of females is gonna call 
on a baseball pilot unless there is consid- 
erable stirrin’ in the breeze. 

“ Well, Mr. McGuff,” returns the gilt- 
haired lady, “ we are a committee repre- 
sentin’ the Thursday Afternoon Club and 
the West End Aphrodites. We are to play 


—Zeremead; x 


“OF ALL THE INCOMPETENT BOOBS IN THE 
WORLD YOU'RE THE PRIZE LEMON!” 
SHE HISSES AT ME 
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a game of ball the day after to-morrow, in 
the mornin’, at City Park. We want you 
to do us the very great favor of umpirin’ 
the contest.” 

“Oh, my Gawd!” I gargle, without 
thinking. 

Then, notin’ the shocked expression of 
some of the visitors, I tried to crawl out 
and apologize at the same time. Nothin’ 
stirrin’. 

“Oh, you must umpire for us, Mr. Mc- 
Guff!” clamors the chorus. “ We will be 
satisfied with no one less than the manager 
of the famous Avi- 
ators. Please, Mr. 
McGuff!” 



































“Think of the unique distinction of 
officiatin’ in a game like this,” urges the 
lovely ringleader. 

They argued, bull and con, for twenty 
minutes or more, and I finally give in. I 
knew they’d stick around all day if I didn’t 
surrender. Besides, I'll have to admit all 
them good looks kind o’ weakened my iron 
will. Ain’t it the bunk how a guy 
who’s been married long enough to 
have good sense about women will go 
and fall for a \\ pretty face 
just because it’s ))!g 2 new one? 

When I come 7 home that 
night, another little surprise 









I STUCK TO MY DECISION, 
FIGURIN’ I COULD PUT UP WITH 
MORE ABUSE THAN THIS FOR THE 
SAKE OF A HUNDRED COLD FISH 
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was all loaded up and waitin’ for me. Sup- 
per was ready and smokin’ hot, while the 
wife was nicer than the minister’s manners 
on weekly visits. She even acted as if she 
liked me, or somethin’. 

Right pronto I knew Helen had an ob- 
ject in view. You can’t fool an old head! 
Whenever the women take it into their 
burrs to make life a pretty swell dish 
for you, just bet your berries you'll 
he!p pay for the chinaware. 

Sure enough, after the bread- 
crumbs and other wreckage was 
cleared away, Mrs. McGuff hits me 
up for some jack. 

“ Deary,” she whispers, danglin’ 
an arm around my neck, “I need a 
few dollars. Could you spare me a 
hundred?” 

I bounced up as if I’d been hit 
on the shin-bone with a hard drive. 

“What?” I 
squawk. “I 

\ thought you 
said a few dol- 
lars! That’s a 
whole savings- 
$ bank you’re 
askin’ for!” 
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“ But I want it, dear,” she says, tight- 
enin’ her hold around my collar. 

“IT believe you,” I comes back, heavy. 
“Tt’s honest of you to admit that, all right. 
A hundred cold fish! Sufferin’ double 
steals, what do you want with all that 
kale?” 

“T need some things,” she utters. “ I'll 
have to have ’em right away, too.” 

“ Oh, I see!” I observe, pleasant and sar- 


castic. “ A new pair of shoes or a waist, 
mebbe? My, ain’t them things high these 
days?” 


This gets the wife peeved, and she un- 
does that half-nelson. 

“T never saw such a mean man!” she 
breaks out. ‘“ You won’t let me have any- 
thin’. You expect me to do all your work 
and slave from mornin’ to night for you, 
yet the minute I ask for a dollar for my- 
self you begin to growl!” 

“ A dollar?” I says. ‘“ Now, that’s more 
reasonable. I thought you said a hundred 
at first. Of course, if it’s just a dollar, or 
even two—”’ 

“What an awfully keen, witty chap!” 
Helen utters, in a burn-him-at-the-stake 
voice. “ Better save your cheap comedy 
for the clowns who play ball for you. To 
me you are as funny as watchin’ the hearse 
go by. I want a hundred dollars. Do I 
get the money, or do you figure on startin’ 
another row?” 

I could see she was boilin’ for a muss, 
and if a fracas ensued I knew the bird 
who’d get the raspberry would be yours 
humbly, so I paged a fountain pen and 
spilled a little ink. 

“ Here, take it!” I says, slippin’ her the 
check. “ No wonder I’m poorer than Job’s 
turkey!” 

“Well, it’s the least you might do for 
your own wife,” is the deeply grateful 
thanks I receive. 

I went to bed with a grouch, and the 
next day everythin’ was hay-wire. The 
Aviators took a terrible trouncin’ in the 
afternoon. I never saw Hunky Schiller 
pitch such rotten ball in his life, and the 
team played behind him like a gang of 
tramps. To add to the joys of the day, I 


found Helen in bed with a slight cold or 
somethin’ when I got home, and as bitter 
as a fan who loses two bits bettin’ on the 
home team. 

Cousin George and I had to go out and 
buy supper, me payin’ the check for the 
eats, of course. 
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“So you’re gonna umpire that bally 
game between the dear ladies to-morrow 
mornin’,” remarks George over the near- 
coffee. 

“Why rub it in?” I says. 
tickled to death over it.” 

“Dare say it will prove an interestin’ 
exhibition of skill—and so forth,” grins 
George. “ Helen is jolly well excited over 
the beastly contest. She is very angry be- 
cause her cold may force her to remain 
away to-morrow. She’s even made a wager 
on one of the teams, don’t you know—bet 
a hundred dollars to-day.” 

“Oh, she did?” I snaps, rememberin’ 
the berries I had been bunked out of the 
night before. 

“Don’t let on I told you, old chap,” 
George yodels. “I found out by sheer ac- 
cident, and she swore me to secrecy. Keep 
it under your hat—strictly confidential, 
don’t you know?” 

“Oh, I won’t do anythin’ rash,” I 
promise. ‘‘ Which bunch did she bet on, 
do you know?” 

‘* She is very partial to one of the clubs, 
says George. ‘“ The after—the afternoon 
somethin’s, I think they’re called.” 

“The Thursday Afternoon Club, hey?” 


“T ain’t 


” 


I remarks. “ So that’s where my good jack 
goes! I thank you for them few words, 
George.” 


To prove my heart was in the right lo- 
cality, I bought cousin a cigar after the 
feast was over. Of course I didn’t say 
nothing when I went home. I knew it 
wouldn’t be any use now with Helen on 
the hospital list, but the tidin’s would be 
handy for future reference. 

IV 

THE next mornin’ saw me jazzin’ to City 
Park, where the Thursday Afternoon ladies 
and the West End Aphrodites were gonna 
establish their little combat. George was 
comin’, but the wife wanted him to stay 
with her. She was feelin’ better, and I ex- 
pected she wanted him to take her to the 
scene of hostilities after I had gone. 

Quite a gang were on hand at the park, 
and not all of ‘em lady club-members, 
either. Dressed in bloomer outfits, the two 
rival teams was messin’ around the dia- 
mond, gettin’ at least one chance out 0’ 
every ten. 

“Oh, baby!” I murmurs to myself. 
“Umpirin’ this game will sure be the gar- 
lic. The idea of Helen bettin’ my hundred 
























berries on this kind of a layout! It’s lucky 
I’m holdin’ the indicator. Maybe I’ll have 
a chance to save my jack.” 

The battle finally got under way, with 
the West End Aphrodites in the field, and 
the Thursday Afternoons at bat. Each 
team had a man catcher, but all the rest 
of the performers were women. 

A tall, slim girl, who tossed ’em from the 
fork-hand side, was on the hill for the 
Aphrodites, and the first couple pills this 
jane buzzed across opened my lamps. No 
foolin’, the kid was good! She could throw 
pretty fast and pretty straight, and she 
had a hook that was a darb! I’ve paid 
pitchers real money who weren’t any bet- 
ter than this left-handed lady. 

The first three players on the Thursday 
Afternoon battin’ order never touched the 
marble, and the Aphrodites trotted in, full 
of joy and cattishness. ~ 

“Who is this female flinger?” I asks the 
hard-boiled catcher of the West Enders as 
he climbs out o’ his armor and I borrow a 
drink of cistern-juice. 

“That’s Susie Griggs,” he grins, “ the 
high-school champion. Southpaw Susie, 
they call her. Some little pitcher, I’m tell- 
in’ the world—for a girl, anyway.” 

“T’'ll say so,” I gargle, goin’ back to 
work. 

The dame who pitched for the Thursday 
Afternoons was no Southpaw Susie, but 
the Aphrodites were bum hitters, and she 
got by on her luck. 

My decisions went pretty fair. Not 
until the fourth canto, when I called out 
an Aphrodite on strikes, did I come in for 
a pannin’. 

“ You’re out!” I informs the lady at bat. 

“Who?” she wants to know. 

“You! You’re out on strikes!” I yodel. 

“T’m no such thing!” she returns. “I 
never struck at that last ball.” 

“ Well, it was a strike, so you’re out,” I 

says. 
“Well,” she snaps back, “I won’t be 
out! -I guess I know when I ought to be 
out and when I oughtn’t, so there! I'll 
stay right here until they throw another 
ball!” 

Half the team had to go out before she 
could be coaxed away from the plate, and 
meanwhile I was handed mine. 

“Oh, you robber!” cries a lady coacher. 
“You shoplifter! You purse-snatcher, you! 
Doesn’t your conscience smite you?” 

“You horrid creature!” sings another. 
ll 
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“T'll bet his wife hates him—the great, 
ugly brute!” comes a cheery remark from 
the side-lines. 

“T’d like to meet him at the door with 
a rollin’-pin when he comes home!” shrieks 
some married woman in the crowd. 

Oh, it was great stuff! Leave it to the 
ladies to bawl a guy out. They get the 
practise, and they have mere man cheated 
a thousand ways from the Sabbath, no 
foolin’. How they did ride me! 

But I was game, and took it all, bein’ 
slightly hardened from married life, any- 
how. And the game dragged into the sev- 
enth innin’, when it was due to be called, 
accordin’ to agreement. The score was 
tied, thirteen to thirteen bein’ the figures. 

Errors had done it, mostly. Susie had 
pitched great ball for the Aphrodites, but 
her support was criminal. No fielder could 
stop a ball, or even catch one. No matter 
how well she hurled or swatted the agate 
herself, she had to have some help. 

“Come on, girls!”’ cries the captain of 
the Thursday Afternoons, as the last stanza 
commenced. “ Let’s make a pile of runs!” 

Southpaw Susie was not very gracious to 
the “ girls,” however, for she struck out 
two in a hurry. The third batter, an alert 
little soubrette with a good eye, soused one 
to the outfield, where it trickled through 
the ankles of a stout young corn-fed. 

The little soubrette started tearin’ 
around the bags at a good lick, and it 
seemed her chances for makin’ the circuit 
was pretty good. 

I hadn’t forgotten the hundred berries 
the wife had wagered on this game. If 
this run scored, the Thursday Afternoon 
dames would be in the lead, and my jack 
that much safer. I don’t like cheatin’, but 
if the decision was to be close—well, those 
iron men had to remain in the family. 

The soubrette was speedin’ for the plate 
when Southpaw Susie managed to get hold 
of the pill and relay it to her catcher. 
Susie made a swell peg home, and the back- 
stop hooked the ball just as the runner 
slid for the platter, tearin’ her bloomers 
and getting her pretty face all dirty. 

It was a close play, but I knew the girl 
had been nailed before reachin’ the rub- 
ber. By rights, she was out. Still, there 
was my hundred to think about, and no 
man is gonna pick his own pockets with 
his lamps open, believe me! 

“Safe!” I shouts, and the Thursday 
Afternoon bunch cheered. 
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Not so the West End Aphrodites. 
were whoopin’ mad. 

“For the love of Ty Cobb!” explodes 
the male catcher. “Why, I had her a 
mile, you—you—” 

Southpaw Susie raced in, sore as a boil 
that’s been used by mistake for a collar- 
button. 

“Who told you that you were an um- 
pire?” she hisses at me. “ Of all the in- 
competent boobs in the world you’re the 
prize lemon! Why don’t you get a little 
dog, you poor blind man?” 

I was called everythin’, from a _ wife- 
beater to a baby-strangler by wrathy fe- 
males. A couple husky skirts wanted to 
pull my hair out. Somebody else offered 
to scratch my eyes loose. But I stuck to 
my decision, figurin’ I could put up with 
more abuse than this for the sake of a hun- 
dred cold fish. 

I finally cleared the diamond, and got 
the game going again. Before the third 
out was made, the Thursday Afternoons 
copped another run, givin’ ’em a grand to- 
tal of fifteen. I felt better, no foolin’. 

The Aphrodites died game. Southpaw 
Susie batted a tally over in their half, but 
it wasn’t enough. The game ended with 
the Thursday Afternoon ladies ahead, fif- 
teen to fourteen. 


They 


V 


I SNEAKED for home as soon as it was 
possible to escape. When I reached the 
house I found the wife in the parlor, all 
dressed up, but a trifle pale. How her eyes 
were glittering! 
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“So here you are!” she barks out in a 
deadly tone. “ George just brought me 
back from the game which you gave to the 
Thursday Afternoon Club by your unfair 
umpirin’. You deliberately cheated. You 
called that hussy safe when she was out by 
three feet, didn’t you?” 

“ Well, maybe she was out,” I admits; 
“ but what license have you got to get sore? 
I was tryin’ to save that hundred berries 
of mine you had the nerve to bet on the 
cheesy struggle. Think I want to throw 
my good coin away?” 

“That’s just what you’ve done!” de- 
clares the wife. “I bet on the West End 
Aphrodites. Southpaw Susie is good 
enough to win from that other club, even 
with a rotten team behind her. If it hadn’t 
been for you pullin’ that awful decision 
she would have won, too, and I would be 
a hundred dollars to the ‘good! ” 

“You bet on the Aphrodites?” I stut- 
ters, thinkin’ of Cousin George. - “ Not the 
Afternoons? Oh, that bonehead! Why 
didn’t I make sure? Call her safe when 
she was out a city block, and cheat myself 
out of a hundred berries! Of all the—” 

“Serves you right!” says the wife. 
“ Haven’t you the sense to know that hon- 
esty is the best dividend-payer?. Your 
costly mistakes are ruinin’ this household, 
McGuff! And now what are you up to?” 

I was rollin’ back my sleeves. 

“Oh, nothin’,” I says grimly. “ Noth- 
in’ at all. I’m just gonna have a brief in- 
terview with Cousin George, my dear. One 
of them costly mistakes is gonna be erased 
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right now! 





VANISHED YOUTH 


Far have I left my youth behind; 
It is a vanished thing; 

Yet sometimes down a vernal wind 
It comes and bids me sing. 


It crowds my mind with dancing tropes, 
Just as it did of old; 

It fills my thoughts with rainbow hopes 
And glints of fairy gold. 


And then—and then—but why bewray 
Gray cares, a sorry pack? 

Let me be glad that for a day 
My vanished youth comes back! 


Clinton Scollard 
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IT WAS THE HOUR WHEN CLUB LIZARDS STARE OUT INTO THE DARKENING STREETS, ADMIRING 
THE ACTIVITY WHICH THEY ARE TOO LAZY OR TOO RICH TO TAKE PART IN 


ter afternoon in New York which 

gets under the skin. Haven’t you 
noticed it?—that period along about four 
o’clock when the western skies gleam un- 
naturally bright, and the shadows creep up 
the cafions of steel and stone. It is a witch- 
ing hour when the hurrying crowds seem to 
hurry a bit faster; when traffic cops grow 
more energetic; when newsboys put a 
shriller note into their vociferations; when 
subway guards tighten their belts in prep- 
aration for the grand squeeze. 

And following this there is another hour, 
when the city poises for a moment, breath- 
less, before it plunges into the final pleas- 
ure-tinted dash of the day; and then come 
the lights, and Manhattan struts like an 
ostrich, feathered and plumed, in the glare 
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and blare that it loves. Don’t tell me dif- 
ferently—Gotham is vain! 

And it is during that first animated hour 
of the twilight that the club lizards slip up 
to the windows and stare out with the 
greatest zest of their monotonous day. 

Which brings us to Amos Hardwick, mil- 
lionaire and retired proprietor of a butter- 
and-egg business which was still going 
strong. Perhaps you read his article on 
“The Cold Storage Egg,” in the Produce 
Retailer. No? Well, no matter. He was 
a power in the trade, and continued to be a 
power despite his retirement. 

For five years he had divided most of 
his time between his club and the witness- 
stand at government and city high-cost-of- 
living investigations. 

This evening he sat in his luxurious, 
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deep, wide-armed, upholstered chair and 
peered out at the procession of green busses 
topped and lined with humanity. A crum- 
pled newspaper reposed between his feet. 
His brows were knitted, and his manner, 
as a whole, seemed a bit antagonistic. 

The living-room of the club was still; a 
servant gliding in or out furnished the only 
movement. For it was that hour when the 
shadows take on longer slants, and club 
lizards stare out into the darkening streets 
like so many pop-eyed, fat-faced old fossils, 
admiring the activity which they are too 
lazy or too rich to take part in. 

Suddenly Amos Hardwick slammed his 
good right hand down on the arm of his 
chair and exclaimed: 

“ It’s a dirty, rotten shame!” 

There was a general gasp at this, and an 
attendant was startled into turning on the 
lights a good ten minutes ahead of time. 

“Tt says in that paper,” continued Amos 
sternly, “ that there have been thirty-four 
deaths in this city in the past few weeks 
from wood-alcohol poisoning!” 

“Very dangerous,” said a bald-headed 
lizard in a chair near by. “ This promis- 
cuous drinking is very dangerous. Ah! 
You may bring me my private bottle, Henri 
—the Scotch.” 

“ There’s an example,” thundered the 
butter-and-egg magnate. “Here we sit 
with our private bottles, while poor devils 
are being poisoned to death by saloon-keep- 
ers who keep one hand on the ticker-tape 
to see what the Supreme Court is going to 
do, and with the other deal out a mixture 
of wood alcohol, strychnin, lye, and to- 
bacco-juice at fifty or sixty cents a drink. 
It’s outrageous!” 

“Well, what can we do about it?” in- 
quired the gentleman who had ordered the 
Scotch. 

“That’s just it,’ snarled Hardwick. 
“We can’t stop it. I don’t suppose there 
is any use trying; but my sympathies are 
with the poor devils who unsuspectingly 
pay to get this poison. Many of them die 
because they are not properly taken care 
of, I suppose.” 

Which ended the conversation so far as 
Hardwick was concerned, although it start- 
ed a discussion which rambled along in 
typical club fashion until dinner-time. 

But the newspaper item had set Amos 
Hardwick to thinking, and the millionaire 
was one of those vulgar, self-made persons 
who seldom think along one particular line 
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for long without indulging in some kind of 
action. 

In the present instance the action was 
prompted by a peculiar mental state with 
which he had been afflicted for several days 
—a desire to enlarge the scope of his chari- 
ties to include some worthy objects of gen- 
erosity outside of the regular charitable in- 
stitutions which received an annual check. 

For Amos had made so much money that 
he was beginning to feel something akin to 
the prick of conscience. Nor did his char- 
ity receipts—cold, formal slips of paper— 
yield the degree of satisfaction that he 
craved. He wanted other people to know, 
as he told himself Ae knew, that he was 
prepared to help those of his fellow men 
who were genuinely in need of assistance. 

Worthy cases are too often far removed 
from means of alleviation; but the news- 
paper item provided an idea. 

After dinner Hardwick sat down in the 
writing-room and filled out a check for ten 
thousand dollars in favor of a certain large 
hospital which bears the name of a certain 
great man now’ dead. He enclosed with it 
a letter to the management of the institu- 
tion, requesting that the money should be 
used to treat any unfortunate person of 
meager means who might be found suffer- 
ing from wood-alcohol poisoning. 


Notify the police to send any such cases to your 
hospital to be treated from this fund, if you will. 
And any further money which may be needed for 
the same purpose will be advanced by me. 


He sent the check and the letter to the 
hospital by messenger. 

He had no doubt that his instructions 
would be carried out to the very letter. 
His name carried a good deal of weight. 
The matter would get into the papers, of 
course. No—Hardwick didn’t exactly rel- 
ish the thought of the publicity; but it 
would let the unscrupulous liquor crowd 
know what his sentiments were, and it 
might result in the saving of life. 

Anyhow, it was a new and original char- 
ity; and Hardwick was pleased. 

Now, there is something about this twi- 
light hour in the great city which plays 
upon the sentimental strings of susceptible 
natures. Hardwick felt its influence late 
the next afternoon, as he again sat before 
his club window and stared out at the 
quickened throngs. The first warm satis- 
faction over his charitable action had died. 
He once more contemplated his growing 


























discontent of mind, and suddenly he real- 
ized what it was that he wanted. 

He wanted some object of his benefac- 
tion to slap him on the back and thank 
him for his interest. He wanted personal 
contact with some one for whom he could 
do something. He wanted to blaze a trail 
with a charity that would be man to man, 
eye to eye, palm to palm, with the recipient 
looking on while he plied his fountain pen! 

So, in the busy twilight hour, he fared 
forth on his errand of mercy—if we may 
call it that. 

“ Drive slowly, Martin, until I sight some 
poor unfortunate,” he told his chauffeur. 

And his chauffeur, who knew New York, 
also knew too much to smile. 


II 


Ler us go westward one block, to the 
avenue which transports its peregrinating 
tribes on stilts, and which forever and ever- 
lastingly echoes and shakes to the rattle 
and crash of their goings and comings. 

Walking slowly up this avenue from the 
place where it crosses Broadway was 
Topey. 

Topey, alas, hadn’t caught the quick- 
ened spirit of the magic hour. The cool, 
crisp winter air was not like wine in his 
nostrils; with him there was no incentive 
for haste. The crowds jostled him, but he 
didn’t care—he was accustomed to being 
jostled; gay shop-windows held no lure to 
bid him pause; smiles and laughter in 
bright faces only served to deepen the 
gloom in his own; dejection stalked beside 
him. Things had come to a pretty pass! 

The official city gate had been slammed 
in the face of the one friendly enemy in 
whom he had long placed his trust—John 
Barleycorn. 

True, John had left reminiscence and 
misery behind in the concoctions that were 
being handed out in his name; but the true 
John—the good old seventy-five or one- 
hundred-proof John—was gone. Many 
people still held his card in the form of 
pawn-tickets, or neglected bills, or cher- 
ished memories of wild evenings in his com- 
pany; but that was all. 

Times had changed. Topey’s eyes were 
still red from the last dose of wood alcohol. 
And he had a good overcoat. Wherein lay 
the wormwood. 

The overcoat had been given to him by 
an intern in the city hospital. The intern 
had a good heart—and so had Topey, or 
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he would have received a wooden overcoat 
instead of one of slightly worn fabric. 

But in days past the overcoat would have 
been: pawned within fifteen minutes and the 
proceeds invested in that brand of tempo- 
rary warmth which is accompanied by a 
strengthening of the courage and a loosen- 
ing of the vocal apparatus. 

Now, however, an overcoat was good for 
nothing but to wear. 

For Topey had forced himself to face 
conditions at last, and had reluctantly con- 
fessed to himself that he was afraid to drink 
what was offered to him in places that cus- 
tomers of his sort were wont to patronize. 

it had actually come to that. He, To- 
pey, erstwhile crusader of a thousand bars, 
was afraid to take a drink! 

Small wonder, then, that he walked arm 
in arm with gloom and dejection. Small 
wonder that he thrust his hands deep down 
in his overcoat pockets; that his head 
drooped forward upon his breast; that he 
shuffled rather than walked. 

Without looking to the right or the left, 
keeping close to the buildings on the east 
side of the street, he made his way to the 
little park which is named after a famous 
journalist and poet, and which has.senough 
learning at its back to make college presi- 
dents of all the low-brows who ride on the 
Elevated along its other side. He walked 
around to the north side of .the park, en- 
tered, and sat down on a bench. It was-a 
little up-town for Topey, about twenty- 
eight blocks up-town from the northern 
boundary of his usual haunts; but it was 
a park bench, and as such it was home, de- 
spite the location and the weather. In- 
deed, the weather counted for little, for he 
had an overcoat. 

The park benches were deserted save for 
himself, but he did not feel lonely. He had 
his thoughts; rather, he had his memories. 
He hunched down in his seat in a way 
which he had acquired through long ex- 
perimentation and practise, and by which 
he extracted every possible iota of comfort 
from the slats behind and the iron rests on 
either side. He pulled his hat down over 
his eyes, turned up his collar, thrust - his 
hands deeper ‘into his pockets, and gave 
himself up to moody contemplation of his 
peculiar lot in life. 

The streams of humanity flowed past un- 
noticed; the shadows deepened into twi- 
light, -and night drew its shades over the 
city. Electricity came to the rescue. and 
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a million glowing bulbs laughed the noc- 
turnal powers into impotence; but no such 
lights could penetrate the gloom that had 
permeated every fiber of Topey’s being. 

Something—he didn’t know just what— 
had gone on and left him behind. 


Ill 


Amos Harpwick, peering through the 
wide windows of his town car, spied a lone, 
dejected figure on a 
cold park bench. 

“ Hold up, Martin! 
Let me cut here,” he 
called through the 
speaking-tube. ¢ 


Topey felt a heavily gloved hand upon 


his shoulder. He roused himself swiftly. 
“ Just restin’ a minute, officer, just rest- 
in’—I’ll be goin’ now; I stopped to—to—” 
“ That’s all right, my man; I’m not an 
officer,” said Hardwick kindly. “ Ah—you 
have nothing to fear from me.” 
He seated himself beside Topey on the 
bench. Here appeared to be some one who 
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was in trouble. Else why would a man be 
sitting in an attitude of supreme dejection 
on a park bench in the cold? 

But to get at the cause was another 
proposition. The millionaire, charitably 
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“I HAVE A GOOD 
DEAL OF MONEY,” 
EXPLAINED HARD- 
WICK; “AND I 


DON'T MIND HELP- 
ING A FELLOW 
MAN NOW AND 
THEN” 


disposed, decided to 
approach the matter 
as artfully as possible. 

“It’s a cold night,” he ob- 
served. 

“It is that,” answered Topey. 

Plain-clothes man this, prob- 
ably. Well, he had nothing on 
him. 

“It won’t be long now before we have 
snow,” said the butter-and-egg king, eying 
the other curiously. 

“The papers are predictin’ it,” 
Topey. 

Why didn’t the dick quit stalling? 

“ You—ah—are accustomed to sitting on 
benches in the cold?” inquired Hardwick 
casually. 


said 























“JT warm a bench now and then,” 
snapped Topey. “The city must expect 
people to sit on ’em in the cold, or they 
wouldn’t leave ’em out here all winter, 
would they?” 

Jail had no terrors for him. 

“ A sensible thought,” said Hardwick, 
somewhat startled by the force of the un- 
usual argument. “I merely asked—l 
thought perhaps you were in—trouble or 
something.” 

Topey.laughed. Maybe this fellow was 
just a typical bench nut, after all. 

“T’m always in trouble,” sneered_Topey, 
in whom there still burned a spark of 
humor. 

“Ah! That’s too bad. Isn’t there some 
way I can be of assistance to you?” 

Topey now surveyed the other with cal- 
culating interest. 

“T have a good deal of money,” ex- 
plained Hardwick hastily; “and I don’t 
mind helping a fellow man now and then, 
if I consider that he is worthy of it.” 

So that was it! Plain crazy, but prob- 
ably harmless; or else a plain-clothes detec- 
tive who mistook him for some one else. 

“How much money have you got?” 
queried Topey, by way of sounding out the 
ground to arrive at a decision with regard 
to his companion’s status. “A million?” 

“ Perhaps—yes, more than that, my 
man!” 

To save his life, Hardwick could not have 
repressed a certain prideful satisfaction 
which crept into his tone. 

Topey’s mind leaped to its decision. 

“T see!” he said. ‘“ You’ve got it in 
bags, bales, satchels, barrels, boxes, and 
tin cans. You don’t happen to have any 
of it with you, do you?” 

Butter-and-Eggs elevated his brows. 

“ This is hardly a time for frivolity, do 
you think? I hope I haven’t insulted you 
by asking if there was anything I could do 
for you?” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” answered To- 
pey heartily. It was best to humor ’em. 
“You might do something for me at that.” 

“ What can I do, my friend?” 

“ Well, first I’d like to have a nice cock- 
tail.” Topey wet his lips at the thought. 
“And then I’d like to have some oysters, 
and some celery.”” He might as well do the 
thing up right, since it was merely to fur- 
nish entertainment and soothe the crazy 
man beside him. “ Then I’d like to have 
a pony of Scotch—+real Scotch; and roast 
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turkey and cranberry sauce—with a glass 
of port.” He gave his imagination free 
rein. Perhaps he was going crazy himself! 
“ And apple pie and ice-cream and cheese 
and coffee, and a hooker of genuine French 
brandy to top her off with. That’s all, 
stranger. Now, where will we go to get it?” 

“Why, man, you are actually hungry!” 


exclaimed Hardwick, aghast. ‘I guess we 
had better go to my club.” 

“That would be my ideer,” said Topey, 
with a snicker. “ You probably have your 
private liquor-supply there.” He grinned 


for the first time in five weeks. 

“Yes, the—ah—stimulant could be ar- 
ranged; doubtless you need it. Come, my 
car is just over here; I’ll have Martin drive 
us up.” 

“Oh, yes, sure!” snickered Topey. He 
could ditch his queer friend in the crowd. 
“Tell Martin to drive carefully, for I’m 
nervous.” 

A few yards, and they were at the door 
of a big town car. Topey prepared.to slip 
away; but a chauffeur in livery stepped 
out, opened the door, and before he was 
aware of it his companion had handed him 
inside. 

“ The club, Martin,” 
as the door slammed. 

IV 

Topey felt the window glass ina daze. 
Now he had it—that last dose of poison 
had put him all to the dreamy. He would 
surely wake up in a hospital. His mind 
had given way at last. 

And now he was walking up a few steps; 
and now all was light and warmth and 
comfort; some one was taking his overcoat 
and hat, and— 

Topey stood in all the. ludicrous shabbi- 
ness of his variegated attire—threadbare, 
bunched, and wrinkled—gaping soles, be- 
draggled necktie, celluloid collar. 

If Hardwick was taken aback by the rev- 
elation of what the overcoat had concealed, 
he speedily recovered himself. He was not 
a quitter. He led the way to the dining- 
room. When they were seated, Joel, his © 
regular waiter, hurried away for a nip to 
steady himself. What was the club coming 
to? Why were— 

He answered Hardwick’s summons. 

“Two dry Martini cocktails.” 

Topey relaxed in his chair. If it was a 
dream, it was a good one, and he might as 
well enjoy it. Would he wake before the 


was what he heard 
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cocktails were served? He held his breath, 
ignoring his host’s comments. 

The drinks arrived. Topey drained his 
at a gulp, and dived for the olive. It was a 
good dream! 

“ Blue-points, Joel, and hearts of celery. 
You say you would like some Scotch?” in- 
quired the host. 

Topey nodded, his lower jaw wagging. 

The blue-points, celery, and Scotch ar- 


rived. Topey did justice to them, and 
smacked his lips. Dream, nothing! This 
was the real thing. 

A warm glow suffused his being. He 


rested a ragged elbow on the 
spotless white linen and glanced 
about. He regarded his host with in- 
creased interest and indubitable respect. 
“ Sweetbreads sauté, with fresh mush- 
rooms,” Hardwick was ordering. “ For the 
roast—turkey, with celery dressing and 
cranberries; romaine salad with French 
dressing; asparagus tips in drawn butter. 
Bring some port with the roast, Joel.” 
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“Gee!” said Topey. 
“You're a regular—a regu- 
lar—not. profiteer; what do 
they call ‘em—the fellows 
who help people? Philanthro- 
peer—that’s what you are!” 

Hardwick smiled benignly. 
It was the man-to-man, 
eye-to-eye praise and 
appreciation — that 
he had sought. 
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“Would you like another taste of the 
Scotch?” he invited. 

Topey nodded. 

“You're a regular philanthropeer!” he 
said graciously. 

As the fine old imported liquor trickled 
down his throat, he too began to feel phil- 
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TOPEY PEERED ABOUT STEALTHILY. 
THE TEMPTATION WAS TOO STRONG. 





anthropic. His erstwhile cronies—where 
were they? Well, that’s what they got for 
hanging around Fourteenth Street or the 
Bowery. Poor lost souls! What a tale he 
would have to tell them! He would steal 
a napkin to prove it by. 

With the roast and the port his senti- 
ments became more mellow. He began to 
feel sorry for people who had to eat at 
lunch-counters and drink what they could 











get. Were not his eyes 
still red and his face still 
flushed from his last expe- 
rience? Poor dupes! 

“ Just make yourself at 
home,” said his _ host 
kindly. 

“Oh, I’m used to all 
this,” said Topey grandly. 
“Tl have it all again, 
too!” 

His gesture took in the 
whole room. 

“You were just tempo- 
rarily embarrassed, then?” 
asked Hardwick, a bit dis- 
appointed. 

“Oh, just for the mo- 
ment,” said Topey, finish- 


ing his turkey. “A tem- 
p’rary crimp.” 

The brandy was to 
come yet. 





NO ONE APPEARED TO BE TAKING ANY NOTICE OF HIM. 
HE REACHED FOR THE BRANDY BOTTLE 


“I’m glad to have been able to appease 
your hunger,” said Hardwick. “If I can 
be of any further assistance—’? 

“Did you say you had some brandy?” 
interrupted Topey pointedly. 

Hardwick gave the order. It arrived 
with the dessert of apple pie and ice-cream. 
Later there was cheese, and then came the 
coffee. 

Hardwick handed his extraordinary guest 
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a cigar. There was something about the 
air with which Topey accepted it and lit it 
that seemed to repel advances of a personal 
nature. Hardwick found himself withhold- 
ing questions that he would have liked to 
ask. Despite Topey’s appearance, there 
was something about the way in which he 
acknowledged the hospitality that auto- 
matically precluded the suggestion of a 
temporary loan, or something of that sort. 

However, Hardwick wanted to do the 
right thing, and so— 

“ If there is any further way in which I 
can help you,” he intimated, “ I should be 
glad to—” 

“IT believe I would like to have a little 
more of the brandy,” hinted Topey. 

If it was a dream, after all—if he was to 
wake up in a hospital, as he had at first 
feared—the thing to do was to enjoy the 
hallucination while it lasted. 

Hardwick motioned toward the bottle, 
which the waiter had left on the table. It 
was from Hardwick’s private store, of 
course, and was very good. Topey had 
never tasted anything like it. It made him 
feel like a millionaire. It was plain from 
his demeanor that further than the present 
he had no concern. The future bothered 
him not. He helped himself generously. 

Hardwick was called to the telephone. 

Topey peered about stealthily, his red- 
dened eyes gleaming brightly. No one ap- 
peared to be taking any notice of him. The 
temptation was too strong. He reached 
for the brandy bottle, and nearly filled his 
coffee-cup with the liquor. This he tossed 
off like a veteran. 

Hardwick, returning, found his guest 
looking at him a bit patronizingly, he 
thought. 

“ Isn’t there—er—something more I can 
do for you, my friend?” asked the million- 
aire dubiously. 

Somewhere Topey had heard or read a 
phrase that now blossomed in his memory, 
and he recited it. 

“IT want to thank you, mister, for this 
delightful evening!” 

Hardwick’s face glowed. Here was gen- 
uine appreciation, voiced from the heart! 

“Tf there is anything more—” 

“°S’nough!”’ muttered Topey, squinting 
at the scant half-inch that remained in the 
brandy bottle. ‘“ Better have the feller 
drive me home.” 

“ Why, certainly.”’ said Hardwick. “ Will 
you be going now?” 
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He took Topey by the arm as they left 
the dining-room. 

“I’m sorry there is nothing more I can 
do for you,” said the millionaire as Topey 
snuggled into his respectable overcoat, as- 
sisted by an attendant. 

“ *S’nough,” repeated Topey. “I thank 
you for this delightful evening.” 

“Take him wherever he wishes to go,” 
Hardwick instructed his chauffeur, as To- 
pey descended the steps. 

The butter-and-egg king retired to the 
smoking-room in a blissful state of mind. 
He had wined and dined a man who 
had needed it and who had appreciated it. 
A certain satisfaction was his, he reflected, 
that was denied to others who lounged in 
the chairs about him. 

Meanwhile Topey was proceeding to is- 
sue his instructions to the chauffeur. 

“You kin take me to—let’s see—to—” 

“ Back to the park fer yours!” snarled 
the chauffeur as he slammed the door. 


V 


THREE hours later a prim young doctor 
with the regulation Vandyke beard called 
a well-known millionaire at a well-known 
club, from a well-known hospital, on the 
telephone. , 

He eventually got his number and his 
party. 

“Oh, is this you, Mr. Hardwick? Our 
first case to be treated according to your 
instructions when you sent the check for 
ten thousand arrived to-night. Yes, we be- 
lieve it is a wood-alcohol patient, although 
we are not absolutely sure. We are taking 
no chances. He was in a stupor when we 
got him. A policeman picked him up on a 
bench in Bryant Park. His eyes were very 
red. We pumped him out with a stomach 
pump, and ‘the poor devil had had a good 
meal somewhere, so that may have miti- 
gated the effects of whatever it was he 
drank. Oh, yes, we will take the best of 
care of him. Yes, it’s a shame, I know; 
they have no principle. Why, certainly, 
you can see him any time to-morrow. No, 
he won’t die. Thank you, Mr. Hardwick. 
Good-by!” 

Turning to a nurse, the doctor said: 

“When that bum comes to again, see if 
you can’t get his first name or initials; we 
can’t have him entered on the charts mere- 
ly as ‘ Topey,’ or whatever it was he said 
was his last name.” 

The nurse bowed dutifully. 
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YCK CALHOUN, the only son of an Irish gentleman, Miles Calhoun, of Playmore, meets 
Sheila Llyn, whose mother has resumed her maiden name after having divorced Erris Boyne, 
Sheila’s father, when Sheila was an infant. The two young people become very friendly. 

Times in Ireland are troublous. In France the Revolution has swept out the old social order, 
and in Ireland there is talk of rebellion against the government. Asked by the attorney-general to 
report upon conditions in his county, Dyck Calhoun proceeds to Dublin, and at the Breakneck 
Club engages in an altercation with Leonard Mallow, a son of Lord Mallow. A duel with swords 
follows, and Dyck is victorious, Mallow being wounded. 

Dyck also meets Erris Boyne, Sheila Llyn’s father, and in a disreputable inn Boyne tempts 
young Calhoun to join the French army, which he says is pledged to assist in securing Irish liberty. 
Angered by this questioning of his loyalty, Dyck—unaware, then, that Boyne is Sheila’s father, 
though he learns the truth later on—turns upon the traitor with angry threats. Boyne, however, 
induces him to drink some drugged wine, which reduces him to unconsciousness. 

Just as Boyne is accomplishing this treacherous deed, his second wife, Noreen, to whom he 
has been as unfaithful as he was to Sheila’s mother, enters the room. She plunges a dagger into 
her husband’s heart and slips away, unobserved by any one. Dyck, upon awakening, finds himself 
under arrest for the murder of Boyne. 

Not knowing whether he did the deed or not, Dyck enters a plea of “no defense,’ and is 
sentenced to prison, from which he is released at the end of four years. His father has died, his 
ancestral estate has been sold for debt, and he is almost penniless—friendless, too, except for 
Michael Clones, an aged retainer of the family. With Michael, he journeys to London. Here he 
receives a letter from Sheila Llyn, who is now in America, learning to manage the estate of her 
uncle, a Virginia planter, whose heiress she is. She holds Dyck blameless for the death of Erris 
Boyne, of whose relation to herself she is ignorant, and urges him toecarve out his future in America. 











But Dyck Calhoun is a proud man, and he proposes to restore his family name to its former 


honorable standing before seeing the girl he loves. 


In London, he is still undecided upon a career 


when all his money is stolen, and it looks as if he and’ Michae] must take ta the trade of footpad 


in order to make a living. 
XII 


N the days when Dyck Calhoun was on 
I the verge of starvation in London, evil 

naval rumors were abroad. Newspa- 
pers reported, one with apprehension, an- 
other with tyrannous comment, mutinous 
troubles in the fleet. 

At first the only demand at Spithead and 
the Nore had been for an increase of pay, 
which had not been made since the days of 
Charles II. Then the sailors’ wages were 
enough for comfortable support; but in 
1797 through the rise in the cost of living, 
and with an advance of thirty per cent on 
slops, their families could barely maintain 
themselves. It was said in the streets, and 
with truth, that seamen who had fought 
with unconquerable gallantry under Howe, 
Collingwood, Nelson, and the other big sea- 


captains, who had borne suffering and 
wounds, and had been in the shadow of 
death—that even these men damned a sys- 
tem which, in its stern isolation of their 
class for long spaces of time from .associa- 
tion with their own womenfolk, brought 
evil results to the forecastle. 

The soldier was always in touch with his 
own social world, and he had leave suf- 
ficient to enable him to break the back of 
monotony. He drank, gambled, and 
orated; but his indulgences were little com- 
pared with the debauches of able-bodied 
seamen when, after weeks and months of 
sea life, they reached port again. A ship 
in port at such a time was not a scene of 
evangelical habits. Women of loose class, 
flower-girls, fruit-sellers, and costermon- 
gers turned the forecastle into a pleasure- 
house where the pleasures were not always 
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secret; where native modesty suffered no 
affright, and physical good cheer, with ri- 
bald paraphrase, was notable everywhere. 


“ How did it happen, Michael?” 
As he spoke, Dyck looked round the 






‘eh 


forecastle of the Ariadne with a restless 
and inquisitive expression. 

Michael was seated a few feet away, his 
head bent forward, his hands clasped 
around his knees. 

“Well, it don’t matter one way or 
‘nother,” he replied; “ but it was like this. 
The night you got a letter from Virginia 
we was penniless; so at last I went with 
my watch to the pawnbroker’s. You said 
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you’d wait till I got back, though you knew 
not where I was goin’. When I got back, 
you were still broodin’. You were seated 
on a horseblock by the chemist’s lamp 
where you had read the letter. It’s not for 
me to say of what you were thinkin’; but 
I could guess. You’d been struck hard, 
and there had come to you a letter from 

one who meant more to you than all the 
rest of the world; and you couldn’t an- 










FROM HIS FIRST 

APPEARANCE AMONG 
THE SEAMEN, DYCK 
HAD SET HIMSELF TO BE- 
COME THEIR LEADER 


swer it because things 
weren’t right. As I stood 
lookin’ at you, wonderin’ 
what to do, though I had 
twelve shillin’s in my pocket 
from the watch I’d pawned, there came 
four men, and I knew from their looks they 
were recruitin’ officers of the navy. I saw 
what was in their eyes. They knew—as 
why shouldn’t they, when they saw a gen- 
tleman like you in peasant clothes?—that 
luck had been ag’in’ us. 

“What the end would have been I don’t 
know. It was you that solved the prob- 
lem, not them. You looked at the first 





























man of them hard. Then you got to your 
feet. / 

“* Michael,’ says you quietly, ‘ I’m goin’ 
to sea. England’s at war, and there’s work 
to do. So let’s make for a king’s ship, and 
have done with misery and poverty!’ 

“Then you waved a hand to the man in 
command of the recruitin’ gang, and pres- 
ently stepped up to him and his friends. 

“* Sir,’ I said to you, ‘ I’m not going to 
be pressed into the navy.’ 

“* There’s no pressin’, Michael,’ you an- 
swered. ‘We'll be quota men. We'll, do 
it for cash—for forty pounds each, and no 
other. You let them have you as you are. 
But if you don’t want to come,’ you added, 
‘it’s all the same to me.’ 

“ Faith, I knew that was only talk. I 
knew you wanted me. Also I knew the 
king’s navy needed me, for men are hard 
to get. So, when they’d paid us the cash— 
forty pounds apiece—I stepped in behind 
you, and here we are—here we are! Forty 
pounds apiece—equal to three years’ wages 
of an ordinary recruit of the army. It 
ain't bad, but we’re here for three years, 
and no escape from it. Yes, here we are!” 

Dyck laughed. 

“ Aye, here we're likely to remain, 
Michael. There’s only this to be said— 
we'll be fighting the French soon, and it’s 
easy to die in the midst of a great fight. If 
we don’t die, Michael, something else will 
turn up, maybe.” 

“ Oh, that’s true, sir! They'll make an 
officer of you, once they see you fight. This 
is no place for you, among the common 
herd. It’s the dregs o’ the world that 
comes to the ship’s bottom in time of peace 
or war.” 

“Well, I’m the dregs of the world, 
Michael. I’m the supreme last dregs.” 

Somehow the letter from Virginia had de- 
cided Dyck Calhoun’s fate for him. Here 
he was—at sea, a common sailor in the 
navy. He and Michael Clones had eaten 
and drunk as sailors do, and they had real- 
ized that, as they ate and drank on the 
River Thames, they would not eat and 
drink on the watery fairway. They had 
seen the tank foul with age, from which 
water was drawn for men who could not 
live without it, and the smell of it had re- 
volted Dyck’s senses. They had seen the 
kegs of pickled meat, and they had been 
told of the evil rations given to the sailors 
at sea. 

The Ariadne had been a flag-ship in her 
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day, the home of an admiral and his staff. 
She carried seventy-four guns, was easily 
obedient to her swift sail, and had a repu- 
tation for gallantry. From the first hour 
on board, Dyck Calhoun had fitted in; 
with a discerning eye he had understood 
the seamen’s needs and the weaknesses of 
the system. 

The months he had spent between his 
exit from prison and his entrance into the 
Ariadne had roughened, though not coars- 
ened, his outward appearance. From his 
first appearance among the seamen he had 
set himself to become their leader. His en- 
listment was for three years, and he meant 
that these three should prove the final suc- 
cess of this naval enterprise, or the stark 
period in a calendar of tragedy. 

The life of the sailor, with all its coarse- 
ness and drudgery, with its inadequate pay, 
its evil-smelling food, its maggoty bread, 
its beer drawn from casks that once had 
held oil or fish, its stinking salt-meat bar- 
rels, the hideous stench of the bilge-water— 
all this could in one sense be no worse than 
his sufferings in jail. In spite of all his 
self-control, jail had been to him the degra- 
dation of his hopes, the humiliation of his 
manhood. He had suffered cold, damp- 
ness, fever, and indigestion there, and it 
had sapped the fresh fiber of life in him. 

His days in London had been cruel. He 
had sought work in great commercial con- 
cerns, and had almost been grateful when 
he had been rejected. When his money 
was stolen, there seemed nothing to do, as 
he said to Michael Clones, but to become 
a footpad or a pirate. 

Then the stormy doors of the navy had 
suddenly opened wide to him; and as many 
a man is tempted into folly or crime by the 
rush of a tempestuous nature, so he, for- 
lorn, spiritually unkempt, mentally disor- 
ganized, but physically well-composed, in 
a spirit of tragic bravado, flung himself into 
the bowels of the fleet. 

From the moment Dyck arrived on board 
the Ariadne he was a marked man. Fer- 
ens, a disfranchised solicitor, who knew his 
story, spread the unwholesome truth about 
him among the ship’s people, and he re- 
ceived attentions at once offensive and flat- 
tering. The best-educated of the ship’s 
hands approached him on the grievances 
with which the whole navy was stirring. 

Something had put a new spirit into the 
life of his majesty’s ships; it was, in a 
sense, the reflection of the French Revolu- 
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tion and Tom Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” 
What the Americans had done in establish- 
ing a republic, what France was doing by 
her revolution, got into the veins and minds 
of some men in England, but it got into the 
veins and minds of the sailor first; for, 
however low his origin, he had intercourse 
not given to the average landsman. He 
visited foreign ports, he came in touch with 
other elements than those of British life 
and character. 

Of all the ships in the navy the 
Ariadne was the best that Dyck Cal- 
houn could have entered. Her offi- 
cers were notably humane and friend- 
ly, yet firm; and it was quite certain 
that if and when mutiny came they 
would be treated well. The agitation 
on the Ariadne in support of the 
grievances of the sailors was so 
moderate that, from the first, 
Dyck threw in his lot with 


it. Ferens, the former solicitor, first came 
to him with a list of proposals, which only 
repeated the demands made by the agita- 
tors at Spithead. 


ety 
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“ You're new among us,” said Ferens to 
Dyck. “ You don’t quite know what we’ve 
been doing, I suppose. Some of us have 
been in the navy for two years, and some 
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IT WAS THE FIRM INTENTION 
OF THE NORE MUTINEERS TO 
BRING THE LORDS OF THE AD- 
ei MIRALTY TO THEIR KNEES 


for ten. There are men on this ship who 
could tell you stories that would make your 
blood run cold—take my word for it. 
There’s a lot of things goin’ on that 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE DELEGATES WERE MET BY REASONING ON THE PART OF ADMIRAL BUCKNER 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES, BUT WITHOUT EFFECT 


oughtn’t to be goin’ on. The time has come 
for reform. Have a look at this paper, and 
tell me what you think.” 

Dyck looked at the pockmarked face of 
Ferens, whose record in the courts was a 
bad one, and what he saw did not disgust 


him. It was as though Ferens had stum- 
bled and been badly hit in his fall, but 
there were no signs of permanent evil or 
malice in his countenance. He was square- 
headed, close-cropped, clear-eyed, though 
his face was yellow where it was not red, 
and his tongue was soft in his head. 

Dyck read the paper slowly and care- 


fully. Then he handed it back without a 
word. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” 
asked Ferens. ‘“ Nothing? Don’t you 
think that’s a strong list of grievances and 
wrongs?” 

Dyck nodded. 

“Yes, it’s pretty strong,” he said, and 
he held up his hand. “ Number one, wages 
and cost of living. I’m sure we’re right 
there. Cost of living was down in King 
Charles’s time, and wages were down ac- 
cordingly. Everything’s gone up, and 
wages should go up. Number two, the 
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prize-money scandal. I’m with you there. 
I don’t see why an officer should get two 
thousand five hundred times as much as a 
seaman. There ought to be a difference, 
but not so much. Number three, the food 
ought to be better; the water ought to be 
better. We can’t live on rum, maggoty 
bread, and foul water—that’s sure. The 
rum’s all right; it’s powerful natural stuff, 
but we ought to have meat that doesn’t 
stink, and bread that isn’t alive. What’s 
more, we ought to have lots of lime-juice, 
or there’s no protection for us when we’re 
out at sea with the best meat taken by the 
officers and the worst left to us; and with 


. foul water and rotten food, there’s no hope 


or help. But, if we’re going in for this sort 
of thing, we ought to do it decently. We 
can’t slap a government in the mouth, and 
we can’t kick an admiral without paying 
heavy for it in the end. If it’s wholesome 
petitioning you’re up to, I’m with you; but 
I’m not if there’s to be knuckle-dusting.” 

Ferens shrugged a shoulder. 

“ Things are movin’, and we've got to 
take our stand now when the time is ripe 
for it, or else lose it forever. Over at Spit- 
head they’re gettin’ their own way. The 
government are goin’ to send the admiralty 
board down here, because our admiral says 
to them that it won’t be safe goin’ unless 
they do.” 

“ And what are we going to do here?” 
asked Dyck. “ What’s the game of the 
fleet at the Nore?” 

Ferens replied in a low voice: 

“Our men are goin’ to send out peti- 
tions—to the admiralty and to the House 
of Commons.” 

“Why don’t you try Lord Howe?” 

“ He’s not in command of a fleet now. 
Besides, petitions have been sent him, and 
he’s taken no notice.” 

“ Howe? No notice—the best admiral 
we ever had? I don’t believe it,” declared 
Dyck savagely. ‘‘ Why, the whole navy 
believes in Howe. They haven’t forgotten 
what he did in ’94. He’s as near to the 
seaman as the seaman is to his mother. 
Who sent the petitions to him?” 

“ They weren’t signed by names—they 
were anonymous.” 

Dyck laughed. 

“ Yes, and all written by the same hand, 
I suppose.” 

Ferens nodded. 

“T think that’s so.” 

“Can you wonder, then, that Lord 
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Howe didn’t acknowledge them? But I’m 
still sure he acted promptly. He’s a big 
enough friend of the sailor to waste no time 
before doing his turn.” 

Ferens shook his head morosely. 

“ That may be,” he said; “ but the pe- 
titions were sent weeks ago, and there’s no 
sign from Lord Howe. He was at Bath for 
gout. My idea is he referred them to the 
admiral commanding at Portsmouth, and 
was told that behind the whole thing is 
conspiracy—French socialism and English 
politics. I give you my word there’s no 
French agent in the fleet, and if there were, 
it wouldn’t have any effect. Our men’s 
grievances are not new. They’re as old as 
Cromwell.” 

Suddenly a light of suspicion flashed into 
Ferens’s face. 

“ You’re with us, aren’t you?” he asked. 
“You see the wrongs we’ve suffered, and 
how bad it all is! Yet you haven’t been on 
a voyage with us. You’ve only tasted the 
life in harbor. Good God, this life is 
heaven to what we have at sea! We don’t 
mind the fightin’. We'd rather fight than 
eat.” An evil grin covered his face for a 
minute. “ Yes, we’d rather fight than eat, 
for the stuff we get to eat is hell’s broil, 
God knows! Did you ever think what the 
life of the sailor is, that swings at the top 
of a mast with the frost freezin’ his very 
soul, and because he’s slow, owing to the 
cold, gets thirty lashes for not bein’ quick- 
er? Well, I’ve seen that, and a bad sight 
it is. Did you ever see a man flogged? It 
ain’t a pretty sight. First the back takes 
the click of the whip like a damned wash- 
board, and you see the ridges rise and go 
purple and red, and the man has his breath 
knocked clean out of him with every blow. 
Nearly every stroke takes off the skin and 
draws the blood, and a dozen will make 
the back a ditch of murder. Then the 
whipper stops, looks at the lashes, feels 
them tender like,and out and down it comes 
again. When all the back is ridged and 
scarred, the flesh, that looked clean and 
beautiful, becomes a bloody mass. Some 
men get two hundred lashes, and that’s tor- 
ture and death. 

“A man I knew was flogged told me 
once that the first blow made his flesh 
quiver in every nerve from his toe-nails to 
his finger-nails, and stung his heart as if a 
knife had gone through his body. There 
was agony in his lungs, and the time be- 
tween each stroke was terrible, and yet the 

















next came too soon. He choked with the 
blood from his tongue, lacerated with his 
teeth, and from his lungs, and went black 
in the face. I saw his back. It looked like 
roasted meat; yet he had only had a hun- 
dred strokes. 

“The punishments are bad. Runnin’ 
the gantlet is one of them. Each member 
of the crew is armed with three tarry rope- 
yarns, knotted at the ends. Then between 
the master-at-arms with a drawn sword 
and two corporals with drawn swords be- 
hind, the thief, stripped to the waist, is 
placed. The thing is started by a boat- 
swain’s mate givin’ him a dozen lashes. 
Then he’s slowly marched down the double 
line of men, who flog him as he passes, 
and at the end of the line he receives an- 
other dose of the cat from the boatswain’s 
mate. The poor devil’s body and head are 
flayed, and he’s sent to hospital and rubbed 
with brine till he’s healed. 

“ But the most horrible of all is flogging 
through the fleet. That’s given for strik- 
in’ an officer, or tryin’ to escape. It’s a 
sickenin’ thing. The victim is lashed by 
his wrists to a capstan-bar in the ship’s 
long-boat, and all the ship’s boats are low- 
ered also, and each ship in harbor sends 
a boat manned by marines to attend. Then, 
with the master-at-arms and the ship’s sur- 
geon, the boat is cast off. The boatswain’s 
mate begins the floggin’, and the boat rows 
away to the half-minute bell, the drummer 
beatin’ the rogue’s march. From ship 
to ship the long-boat goes, and the punish- 
ment of floggin’ is repeated. If he faints, 
he gets wine or rum, or is taken back to his 
ship to recover. When his back is healed 
he goes out to get the rest of his sentence. 
Very few ever live through it, or if they do 
it’s only for a short time. They’d better 
have taken the hangin’ that was the alter- 
native. Even a corpse with its back bare 
of flesh to the bone has received the last 
lashes of a sentence, and was then buried 
in the mud of the shore with no religious 
ceremony. 

“Mind you, there’s many a man gets 
fifty lashes that oughtn’t to get them, and 
that don’t deserve it. There’s many men 
in the fleet that’s stirred to anger at ill- 
treatment, until now, in these days, the 
whole lot is ready to see the thing through 
—to see the thing through—by heaven and 
by hell!” 

The pockmarked face had taken on an 
almost ghastly fervor, until it looked like a 
12 
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distorted cartoon—vindictive, fanatical; 
but Dyck, on the edge of the river of 
tragedy, was not ready to lose himself sud- 
denly in the stream of it. 

As he looked round the ship he felt a 
stir of excitement like nothing he had ever 
known, though he had been brought up in 
a country where men were by nature revo- 
lutionists, and where the sword was as often 
outside as inside the scabbard. There was 
something terrible in a shipboard agitation 
not to be found in a land-rising. On land 
there were a thousand miles of open coun- 
try, with woods and houses, caves and cliffs, 
to which men could flee for hiding; and 
therefore the danger of rebellion was less 
sharp and dominant. At sea, a rebellion was 
like some beastly struggle in one room, be- 
yond the walls of which was everlasting 
nothingness. The thing had to be fought 
out, as it were, man to man within four 
walls, and God help the weaker! 

‘““ How many ships in the fleet are sworn 
to this agitation?’ Dyck asked presently. 

“Every one,” answered Ferens. “ It’s 
been like a spread of infection; it’s entered 
at every door, looked out of every window. 
All the ships are in it, from the twenty-six- 
hundred-tonners to the little five-hundred- 
and-fifty-tonners. . Besides, there are the 
delegates.” 

He lowered his voice as he used these 
last words. 

“ Yes, I know,” Dyck answered, though 
he did not really know. “ But who is at 
the head?” 

“Why, as bold a man as can be—Rich- 
ard Parker, an Irishman. He was once a 
junior naval officer, and left the navy and 
went into business; now he is a quota man, 
and leads the mutiny. Let me tell you, my 
brave buck, that unless there’s a good 
round answer to what we demand, the Nore 
fleet ‘ll have it out with the government. 
He’s a man of character, is Richard Par- 
ker, and the fleet ’ll stand by him.” 

“How long has he been at it?” asked 
Dyck with apparent interest. 

‘““Oh, weeks and weeks! It doesn’t all 
come at once, the grip of the thing.. It be- 
gan at Spithead, and it worked right there; 
and now it’s workin’ at the Nore, and it ’ll 
work and work until there isn’t a ship and 
there isn’t a man that won’t be behind the 
delegates. Look! Half the seamen on this 
ship have tasted the inside of a jail; half 
the rest come from the press-gang, and 
what’s left are just the ragged ends of street 
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corners. But ”—and here the man drew 
himself up with a flush—‘ but there’s none 
of us that wouldn’t fight to the last gasp of 
breath for the navy that since the days of 
Elizabeth has sailed at the head of all the 
world. Don’t think we mean harm to the 
fleet. We mean to do it good. All we want 
is that its masters shall remember we’re 
human flesh and blood; that we’re as much 
entitled to good food and drink on sea as 
on land; and that, if we risk our lives and 
shed our blood, we ought to have some share 
in the spoils. We're a great country and 
we're a great people, but by God, sir, we’re 
not good to our own! Look at them 
there!” 

He turned and waved a hand to the 
bowels of the ship where sailors traded with 
the slop-sellers, or chaffered with women, 
or sat in groups and sang, or played rough 
games which had no vital meaning; while 
here and there in groups, with hands ges- 
ticulating, some fanatics declared their 
principles. And the principles of every 
man in the Nore fleet so far were embraced 
in the four words—wages, food, drink, 
prize-money. 

Presently Ferens stopped short. 

“ Listen!” he said. 

There was a cry from the ship’s side not 
far away, and then came little bursts of 
cheering. 

“ By Heaven, it’s the delegates comin’ 
here!” he said. He held up a warning 
palm, as though commanding silence, while 
he listened intently. “ Yes, it’s the dele- 
gates. Now look at that crowd of sea- 
men! 

He swung his hand toward the bowels 
of the ship. Scores of men were springing 
to their feet. Presently there came a great 
shouting and cheers, and then four new 
faces appeared on deck. They were faces 
of intelligence, but.one of them had the 
enlightened look of leadership. 

“By Judas, it’s our leader, Richard 
Parker,” declared Ferens. 

What Dyck now saw was good evidence 
of the progress of the agitation. There 
were officers of the Ariadne to be seen, but 
they wisely took no notice of the breaches 
of regulation which followed the arrival of 
the delegates. Dyck saw Ferens speak to 


” 


Richard Parker after the men had been in 
conference with Parker and the delegates, 
and then turn toward himself. 
Parker came to him. 

“We are fellow countrymen,” he said 


Richard 
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genially. “I know your history. We are 
out to make the navy better—to get the 
men their rights. I understand you are 
with us?” 

Dyck bowed. 

“I will do all possible to get reforms in 
wages and food put through, sir.” 

“That’s good,” said Parker. ‘“ There 
are some petitions you can draft, and some 
letters also to the admiralty and to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons.” 

“T am at your service,” said Dyck with 
quick assent. 

He saw his chance to secure influence on 
the Ariadne, and also to do good to the 
service. Besides, he felt that he might be 
able to check the worst excesses of the agi- 
tation, if he got power under Parker. He 
was free from any desire for mutiny, but 
he was the friend of an agitation which 
might end as successfully as the trouble at 
Spithead. 

XIII 


A FORTNIGHT later the mutiny at the 
Nore shook and bewildered the British 
Isles. In the public journals and in Parlia- 
ment it was declared that this outbreak, 
like that at Spithead, was due partly to po- 
litical strife, but more extensively to the 
operations of agents of revolution in France 
and Ireland. 

The day after Richard Parker visited the 
Ariadne the fleet had been put under the 
control of the seamen’s delegates, who were 
men of standing in the ships, and of per- 
sonal popularity. Their first act was to 
declare that the fleet should not leave port 
until the men’s demands were satisfied. 

The king, prime minister, and govern- 
ment had received a shock greater than that 
which had come with the announcement of 
American independence. The government 
had armed the forts at Sheerness, had sent 
troops and guns to Gravesend and Tilbury, 
and had declared war upon the rebellious 
fleet. 

At the head of the delegates, Richard 
Parker, with an officer’s knowledge and 
some intelligence, became a kind of bogus 
admiral, who, in interview with the real ad- 
mirals and the representatives of the ad- 
miralty board, talked like one who, having 
power, meant to use it ruthlessly. The 
government had yielded to the Spithead 
mutineers, giving pardon to all except the 
ringleaders, and granting demands for in- 
creased wages and better food, with a 
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Spithead demands. 


Admiral Buckner arrived on board his 
flag-ship, the Sandwich, without the defer- 
ence due to an admiral, and then had to 
wait three hours for Parker and the dele- 
gates on the quarter-deck. 
view that followed, while apologizing to the 
admiral for his discourteous reception, 
Parker wore his hat as quasi-admiral of the 
fleet. The demands of the delegates were 
met by reasoning on the part of Buckner 
and his associates, but without effect: for 
the seamen of the Nore believed that what 
Spithead could get by obstinacy the Nore 
could increase by contumacy; and it was 
their firm intention to bring the lords of 
the admiralty to their knees. 

The demands of the Nore delegates, how- 
ever, were rejected by the admiralty, and 
with the rejection two regiments of militia 
came from Canterbury to reenforce the 
Sheerness garrison. The mutineers were 
allowed to parade the town, so long as their 
conduct in general was decent, as Admiral 
Buckner admitted it to be; but Parker de- 
clared that the coming of the militia was 
an insult to the peaceable behavior of the 





seamen in the Nore fleet. 


government. 


hoisted in its place. 








promise to consider the question of prize- 
money; but the Nore mutineers refused to 
accept that agreement, and enlarged the 


At the inter- 


Then ensued the beginning of the terror. 
When Buckner presented the admiralty’s 
refusal to deal with the delegates, there 
came quick response. The reply of the 
mutineers was to row into Sheerness harbor 
and take away with them eight gunboats 
lying there, each of which fired a shot at 
the fort, as if to announce that the muti- 
neers were now the avowed enemies of the 


Thereupon the rebels ordered all their 
ships together at the Great Nore, ranging 
them into two crescents, with the newly 
acquired gunboats at the flanks. 
titude of the authorities gave the more 
violent mutineers their opportunity. Buck- 
ner’s flag was struck from the mainmast- 
head of the Sandwich, and the red flag was 


The delegates would not accept an of- 
ficial pardon for their mutiny through 
Buckner. They demanded a deputation 
from the admiralty, Parker declaring that 
no accommodation could occur without the 
appearance of the lords of the admiralty at 
the Nore. Then followed a series of threat- 
ening arrangements, and the delegates de- 





cided to blockade the Thames and the 
Medway. 

It was at this time that Dyck Calhoun— 
who, by consent of Richard Parker, had 
taken control of the Ariadne—took action 
which was to alter the course of his own 
life and that of many others. 

Since the beginning of the mutiny he 
had acted with decision, judgment, and 
strength. He had agreed to the Ariadne 
joining the mutinous ships, and he had skil- 
fully constructed petitions to the admiralty, 
the House of Commons, and the king. His 
natural intelligence, his habit of thought, 
his knowledge of life, made him a power. 
He believed that the main demands of the 
seamen were just, and he effected a useful 
organization to enforce them. It was only 
when he saw the mutineers would not ac- 
cept the terms granted to the Spithead 
rebels that a new spirit influenced him. 

He had determined to get control of the 
Ariadne. His gift as a speaker had con- 
quered his fellow sailors, and the fact that 
he was an ex-convict gave them confidence 
that he was no friend of the government. 

One of the first things he did, after se- 
curing his own preeminence on the ship, 
was to get the captain and officers safely 
ashore. This he did with skill, and the 
crew of the ship even cheered them as they 
left. 

None of the regular officers of the Ari- 
adne were left upon her, except Greenock, 
the master of the ship, whose rank was be- 
low that of lieutenant, and whose duties 
were many and varied under the orders of 
the captain. Greenock chose to stay, 
though Dyck said he could go if he wished. 
Greenock’s reply was that it was his duty 
to stay, if the ship was going to remain at 
sea, for no one else could perform his du- 
ties or do his work. 

Then, by vote, Dyck became captain of 
the ship. He did not, however, wear a 
captain’s uniform—the blue coat, with blue 
lapels, white cuffs, and flat gold buttons; 
with lace at the neck, a white-sleeved waist- 
coat, white knee-breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, and a three-cornered black hat edged 
with gold lace and ornamented with a cock- 
ade; with a black cravat, a straight dress 
sword, a powdered cue tied with a black- 
silk ribbon, and epaulets of heavy gold 
stuff completing the equipment. Dyck, to 
the end of his career at sea, wore only the 
common seaman’s uniform. 

Dyck would not have accepted the 
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doubtful honor had he not had long pur- demands are made. There, I think, a real 
poses in view. With Ferens, Michael wrong has been committed by our peo- 
Clones, and two others whom Ferens could ple. The Ariadne is well supplied with 
trust, a plan was arranged which Dyck food and water. It is the only ship with 
explained to his fellow seamen on the sufficiency. And why? Because at the 
Ariadne. beginning we got provisions from the shore 

“We've come to the in time; also we got permission 
parting of the ways, from Richard Parker to fill our 
brothers,” he said. “‘ We’ve holds from two stopped merchant 
all become liable to death ‘ ships. Well, the rest of the fleet 
for mutiny. The Te know what our food and drink fit- 
pardon offered by -~ ment is. They know how safe we 


the king has been . 4 
refused, and fresh ' -~ 





















are, and to-day orders have come 
to yield our provisions to the rest 
of the fleet. That is, we, who 
have taken time by the forelock, 
must yield up our good gettings 
to bad receivers. I am not pre- 
pared to do it. 
“ On shore the admiralty have 
stopped the supply of pro- 
visions to us and to all the 
fleet. Our men have been 
arrested at Gravesend, 
Tilbury, and Sheerness. 
The fleet could not sail 
now if it wished; 
but one ship can 


. ep sail, and it is 
io ours. The fleet 
mem hasn’t the food 


to sail. On Rich- 
ard Parker’s ship, 


: a 





“i'm FOR TAKING THE the Sandwich 
’ ARIADNE INTO THE GREAT 4 


WORLD BATTLE wHen we there is food 
CAN FIND IT” only for a week. 
The others are 
almost as bad. We are in danger of be- 
ing attacked. Sir Erasmus Gower, of the 
Neptune, has a fleet of war-ships, gun- 
boats, and amateur armed vessels getting 
ready to attack us. The North Sea fleet 
has come to help us, but that doesn’t 
save us. I'll say this—we are loyal men 
in this fleet, otherwise our ships would 
have joined the enemy in the waters of 
France or Holland. They can’t go now, 
in any case. The men have lost heart. 
Confidence in our cause has declined. 
The government sent lords of the ad- 
miralty here, and representatives of the 
board offered pardon to us if we accepted 
the terms of the Spithead settlement. We 
declined the terms. That was a bad day 
for us, and put every one of our heads in 
a noose. 
“ For the moment we have a majority 
in men and ships; but we can’t renew our 


























food or drink, or our ammunition. The 
end is sure against us. Our original agita- 
tion was just; our present obduracy is 
madness. This ship is suspected. It is be- 
lieved by the rest of the fleet—by ships 
like the Invincible—that we're weak- 
kneed, selfish, and lacking in fidelity to the 
cause. That’s not true; but we are in this 
position—we have either to fight or to run, 
and perhaps to do both. 

“ Make no mistake. The government 
are not cowards; the admiralty are gentle- 
men of spirit and determination. If men 
like Admiral Howe support the admiralty— 
Howe, one of the best friends the seaman 
ever had—what do you think the end will 
be? Have you heard what happened at 
Spithead? With Admiral Alan Gardner on 
board a ship, they chivvied him and his 
colleagues. He caught hold of a seaman 
delegate by the collar and shook him. They 
closed in on him. They handled him 
roughly. He sprang on the hammock-net- 
tings, put the noose of the hanging rope 
round his neck, and said to the men who 
advanced menacingly: 

“<Tf you will return to your duty, you 
may hang me at the yard-arm!’ 

“ That’s the kind of stuff our admirals 
are made of. We have no quarrel with the 
majority of our officers. They’re straight, 
they’re honest, and they’re true to their 
game. Our quarrel is with Parliament and 
the admiralty; our struggle is with the peo- 
ple of the kingdom, who have not seen to it 
that our wrongs are put right, that we have 
food to eat, water to drink, and money to 
spend.” 

He waved a hand, as though to sweep 
away the criticisms he felt must be rising 
against him. 

“Don’t think because I’ve spent four 
years in prison under the sternest discipline 
the world offers, and have never been a 
seaman before, that I’m not fitted to es- 
pouse your cause. By Heaven, I am—lI 
am—I am! I know the wrongs you’ve suf- 
fered. I’ve smelled the water you drink. 
I’ve tasted the rotten meat. I’ve seen the 
honest seaman who has been for years 
upon the main—lI’ve seen the scars upon 
his back got from a brutal officer who gave 
him too big a job to do, and flogged him 
for not doing it. I know of men who, fe- 


vered with bad food, have fallen from the 
mainmast head, or have slipped overboard, 
glad to go, because of the wrongs they’d 
suffered. 
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“ T’ll tell you what our fate will be, and 
then I'll put a question to you. We must 
either give up our stock of provisions or 
run for it. Parker and the other delegates 
proclaim their comradeship; yet they have 
hidden from us the king’s proclamation 
and the friendly resolutions of the London 
merchants. I have the means of getting 
all necessary information; and I say that 
our only hope is to escape from the Thames. 
I know that skill will be needed, but if we 
escape, what then? I say if we escape, 
because, as we steal out, orders will be 
given for the other mutiny ships to attack 
us. We shall be fired on; we shall risk our 
lives. You’ve done that before, however, 
and will do it again. 

“We have to work out our own problem 
and fight our own fight. ‘ Well, what I 
want to know is this—are we to give in to 
the government, or do we stand to be ham- 
mered by Sir Erasmus Gower? Remember 
what that means. It means that if we fight 
the government ships, we must either die 
in battle, or die with the ropes round our 
necks. There is another way. I’m not in- 
clined to surrender, or to stand by men 
who have botched our business for us. I’m 
for making for the sea, and, when I get 
there, I’m for striking for the West Indies, 
where there’s a British fleet fighting 
Britain’s enemies, and for joining in and 
fighting with them. I’m for getting out of 
this river and away from England. It’s a 
bold plan, but it’s a good one. I want to 
know if you’re with me. ~ Remember, 
there’s danger getting out, and there’s dan- 
ger when and if we get out. The other 
ships may pursue us. The Portsmouth 
fleet may nab us. We may be caught, 
and, if we are, we must take the dose pre- 
pared for us; but I’m for making a strong 
rush, going without fear, and asking no 
favor. I won’t surrender here; it’s too cow- 
ardly. I want to know, will you come to 
the open sea with me?” 

There were many shouts of assent from 
the crowd, though here and there came a 
growl of dissent. 

“ Not all of you are willing to come with 
me,” Dyck continued vigorously. “ Tell 
me, what is it you expect to get by staying 
here? You’re famished when you’re not 
poisoned; you’re badly clothed and badly 
fed; you’re kept together by flogging; 
you’re treated worse than a convict in jail 
or a victim in a plague hospital. You’re 
not paid as well as your grandfathers were, 
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and you’re punished worse. Here, on the 
Ariadne, we’re not skulkers. We don’t 
fear our duty; we are loyal men. Many of 
you, on past voyages, fighting the enemy, 
lived on burgoo and molasses only, with 
rum and foul water to drink. On the other 
ships there have been terrible cruelty and 
offense. Surgeons have neglected and ill- 
treated sick men and embezzled provisions 
and drinks intended for the invalids. 
Many a man has died because of the neg- 
lect of the ship’s surgeons; many have been 
kicked about the head and beaten, and 
haven’t dared to go on the sick list for fear 
of their officers. The victualing board gets 
money to supply us with food and drink 
according to measure. They get the money 
for a full pound and a full gallon, and we 
get fourteen ounces of food and seven pints 
of liquor, or less. Well, what do you say, 
friends, to being our own victualing board 
out in the open sea, if we can get there? 
“We may have to fight when we get out; 


~ but I’m for taking the Ariadne into the 


great world battle when we can find it. 
This I want to ask—isn’t it worth while 
making a great fight in our own way, and 
showing that British seamen can at once be 
mutineers and patriots? We have a pilot 
who knows the river. We can go to the 
West Indian Islands, to the British fleet 
there. It’s doom and death to stay here; 
and it may be doom and death to go. If 
we try to break free, and are fired on, the 
admiralty may approve of us, because 
we’ve broken away from the rest. See 
now, isn’t that the thing to do? I’m for 
getting out. Who’s coming with me?” 
Suddenly a burly sailor pushed forward. 
He had the head of a viking. His eyes 
were strong with enterprise. He had a 
hand like a ham, with long, hairy fingers. 
“ Captain,” said he, “ you’ve put the 
thing so there can be only one answer to it. 
As for me, I’m sick of the way this mutiny 
has been bungled from first to last. 
There’s been one good thing about it only— 
we've got order without cruelty, we've re- 
belled without ravagement; but we’ve missed 
the way, and we didn’t deal with the com- 
missioners of the admiralty as we ought. 
So I’m for joining up with the captain 
here ’—he waved a hand toward Dyck— 
“and making for open sea. As sure as 


God’s above they'll try to hammer us; but 
it’s the only way!” 

He held a handkerchief—a dirty, red 
silk thing. 
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“ See,” he continued, “ the wind is right 
to take us out. The other ships won’t 
know what we’re going to do until we start. 
I’m for getting off. I’m a pressed man. I 
haven’t seen my girl for five years, and 
they won’t let me free in port to go and 
see her. Nothing can be worse than what 
we have to suffer now, so let’s make a break 
for it. That’s what I say. Come, now, 
lads, three cheers for Captain Calhoun!” 


A half-hour later, on the captain’s deck, 
Dyck gave the order to pass eastward. It 
was sunset when they started, and they 
had not gone a thousand yards before some 
of the mutineering squadron’s ships opened 
fire on the Ariadne. The breeze was good, 
however, and she sailed bravely through 
the leaden storm. Once—twice—thrice 
she was hit, but she sped gallantly on. 
Two men were killed and several were 
wounded. Sails were torn, and the high 
bulkheads were broken; but, without firing 
a shot in reply, the Ariadne swung clear at 
last of the hostile ships and reached safe 
water. 

On the edge of the open sea Dyck took 
stock of the position. The Ariadne had 
been hit several times, and the injury done 
her was considerable, but not fatal. Be- 
fore morning the dead seamen were sunk 
in watery graves, and the wounded were 
started back to health again. By daylight 
the Ariadne was well away from the land. 

The first thing Dyck had done, after 
escaping from the river, was to study the 
wants of the Ariadne and make an estimate 
for the future with Greenock, the master. 
He calculated they had food and water 
enough to last for three months, even with 
liberal provisioning. Going among the 
crew, he realized that in the excitement of 
the escape there was no depression among 
them; that they seemed to care little where 
they were going. It was, however, quite 
clear they desired to fight—to fight the 
enemies of England. 

He knew that his task was a hard one, 
and that all efforts at discipline would have 
dangers. He knew, also, that he could have 
no authority save personality and success. 
He set himself, therefore, to win the con- 
fidence of Greenock and the crew, and he 
began discipline at once. He knew that a 
reaction must come; that the crew, loose 
upon their own trail, would come to regret 
the absence of official command. He real- 
ized that many of them would wish to re- 




















turn to the fleet at the Nore, but while the 
weather was good he did not anticipate se- 
rious trouble. The danger would come in 
rough weather or on a becalmed sea. 

They had passed Beachy Head in the 
mist. They had seen no battle-ship, and 
had sighted no danger, as they made their 
way westward through the Channel. There 
had been one moment of anxiety. That 
was when they passed Portsmouth, and 
had seen in the far distance, to the right of 
them, the mastheads of Admiral Gardner’s 
fleet. 

It was here that Dyck’s orderly, Michael 
Clones, was useful. He brought word of 
murmuring among the more brutish of the 
crew, that some of them wished to join 
Gardner’s fleet. At this news, Dyck went 
down among the men. It was an unusual 
thing to do, but it brought matters to an 
issue. 

Among the few dissatisfied sailors was 
one Nick Swaine, who had been the cause 
of more trouble on the Ariadne than any 
other. He had a quarrelsome mind; he 
had been influenced by the writings of 
Woife Tone, the Irish rebel. One of the 
secrets of Dyck’s control of the crew was 
the fact that he was a gentleman, and was 
born in the ruling class, and this was ana- 
thema to Nick Swaine. His view of de- 
mocracy was ignorance controlling igno- 
rance. 

By nature he was insolent, but under the 
system of control pursued by the officers 
of the Ariadne, previous to the mutiny, he 
had not been able to do much. The sys- 
tem had bound him down. He had been 
the slave of habit, custom, and daily duty. 
His record, therefore, was fairly clean 
until two days after the escape from the 
Thames and the sighting of the Portsmouth 
fleet. Then all his revolutionary spirit ran 
riot in him. Besides, the woman to whom 
he had become attached at the Nore had 
been put ashore on the day Dyck gained 
control. It roused his enmity now. 

When Dyck came down, he had the gun- 
ners called to him, admonishing them that 
drill must go on steadily, and promising 
them good work to do. Then he turned to 
the ordinary seamen. 

At this moment Nick Swaine attempted 
his enterprise. He strode forward within 


a dozen feet of Dyck. 

“Look there!” he said, and he jerked a 
finger toward the distant Portsmouth fleet. 
‘ Look there! 


You’ve passed that.” 
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Dyck shrugged a shoulder. 
“] meant to pass it,” he said quietly. 

“ Give orders to make for it,” said Nick 
with a sullen eye. 

“ T shall not,” replied Dyck. “ And look 
you, my man, keep a civil tongue to me, 
who command this ship, or I’ll have you 
put in irons.” 

“Have me put in irons?” Swaine cried 
hotly. “ This isn’t Dublin jail. You can’t 
do what vou like here. Who made you cap- 
tain of this ship?” 

“Those who made me captain will see 
my orders carried out. Now, get you back 
with the rest, or I'll see if they still hold 
good.” Dyck waved a hand. “ Get back 
when I command you, Swaine!” 

‘““When you’ve turned the ship to the 
Portsmouth fleet I'll get back, and not till 
then.” 

Dyck made a motion of the hand to some 
boatswains standing by. Before they could 
arrest him, Swaine flung himself toward 
Dyck with a knife in his hand. 

Dyck’s hand was quicker, however. His 
pistol flung out, a shot was fired, and the 
knife dropped from the battered fingers of 
Nick Swaine. 

“‘ Have his wounds dressed, then put him 
in iruns,’ Dyck commanded. 

From that moment, in good order and in 
good weather, the Ariadne sped on her way 
westward and southward. 


XIV 


PERHAPS no mutineer in the history of 
the world ever succeeded, as did Dyck Cal- 
houn, in holding control over fellow muti- 
neers on the journey from the English 
Channel to the Caribbean Sea. As a boy, 
Dyck had been an expert sailor, had stud- 
ied the composition and machinery of a 
man-of-war, and his love of the sea was 
innate and deep-seated; but his present 
success was based upon more than expe- 
rience. Quite apart from the honor of his 
nature, prison had deepened in him the 
hatred of injustice. In soul he was bitter; 
in body he was healthy, powerful, and 
sane. 

Slowly, sternly, yet tactfully, he had 
broken down the many customs of ship life 
injurious to the welfare of the men. Under 
his system the sailors had good coffee for 
breakfast, instead of a horrible mixture 
made of burnt biscuits cooked in foul water. 
He gave the men pea-soup and rice instead 
of burgoo and the wretched oatmeal mess 
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which was the staple thing for breakfast. 
He saw to it that the meat was no longer a 
hateful, repulsive mass, two-thirds bone 
and gristle, and before it came into the 
cook’s hands capable of being polished like 
mahogany. He threatened the cook with 
punishment if he found the meals ill- 
cooked. 

In all the journey to the West Indian 
seas there had been only three formal flog- 
gings. His attitude was not that of the 
commander who declared: 

“T will see the man’s backbone, by 
God!” 

He wished to secure discipline without 
cruelty. His greatest difficulty, at the 
start, was in making lieutenants. That 
he overcame by appointing senior 
midshipmen before the Ariadne 
was out of the Channel. He of- 
fered a lieutenancy to Ferens, 
who had the courage to de- 
cline it. 

“Make me _ purser,” ~ 
remarked Ferens. ee 


“a 


“ Make me pur- 
- ar BOATSWAINS 
and I'll do the job pinta dh omach 
justly.” HIM, SWAINE 

As the purser of the FLUNG HIM 
Ariadne had been sent to \, ‘SELF TOWARD 
the sick-bay and was likely \ °*™ 
to die, Ferens was put into 
his uniform—three-cornered cocked hat, 
white knee-breeches, and white stockings. 
The purser of a man-of-war was generally 
a friend of the captain, going with him from 
ship to ship. 

Of the common sailors, on the whole, 
Dyck had little doubt. He had informed 
them that, whatever happened, they should 
not be in danger; that the ship should not 
join the West Indian fleet unless every man 
except himself received amnesty. If the 
amnesty was not granted, then one of two 
things should happen—the ship must make 
for a South American port, or she must 
fight. Fighting would not frighten these 


BEFORE THE 


men, who would rather run the risk of los- 
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ing their lives than suffer the stark mo- 
notony of existence upon a battle-ship. 

It was rather among the midshipmen 
that Dyck looked for trouble. Sometimes, 
with only two years’ training at Gosport, a 
youngster became a midshipman on first 
going to sea, and he could begin as early as 
eleven years of age. A second-rate ship 
like the Ariadne carried eighteen midship- 
men; and as six lieutenants were appointed 

















from them, only twelve remained. From 
these twelve, in the dingy after-cockpit, 
where the superficial area was not more 
than twelve square feet; where the air was 
foul, and the bilges reeked with a pesti- 
lential stench; where the purser’s store- 
room near gave out the smell of rancid but- 
ter and poisonous cheese; where the musty 
taint of old ropes came to them, there was 
a spirit of danger. 

Dyck was right in thinking that in the 
midshipmen’s dismal berth the first flowers 
of revolt to his rule would bloom. 

Sailors, even as low as the pig-sty men, 
had some idea of fair play; and as the 
weeks that had passed since they left the 
Thames had given them better food and 
drink, and lessened the severity of those 
above them, some real obedience had come. 

It was not strange that the ship ran well, 
for all the officers under the new condi- 
tions, except Dyck himself, had had pre- 
vious experience. The old lieutenants had 


























gone, but midshipmen, who in any case 
were trained, had taken their places. The 
rest of the ship’s staff were the same, ex- 
cept the captain; and as Dyck had made a 
friend of the master, a man of glumness, 
the days were peaceful enough during the 
voyage to the Caribbean Sea. 





DYCK’S HAND WAS QUICKER, HOWEVER. 
KNIFE DROPPED FROM THE BATTERED FINGERS OF NICK SWAINE 


The majority saw that every act of Dyck 
had proved him just and capable. He had 
rigidly insisted on gun practise; he had 
keyed up the marines to a better spirit, and 
opposition or churlishness had _ been 
promptly punished. He was, in effect, 
what the sailors called a “ rogue,” or a 
“ taut one ”—seldom smiling, gaunt of face 
but fearless of eye, and with a body that 
seemed to be free from fatigue. 

As the weather grew warmer and the 
days longer, and they drew near to the 
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coast of Jamaica, a stir of excitement was 
shown. 

“You’d like to know what I’m going to 
do, Michael, I suppose?” said Dyck one 
morning, as he drank his coffee and 
watched the sun creeping up the sky. 
‘Well, in three days we shall know what’s 


















OUT, A SHOT WAS FIRED, AND THE 


to become of us, and I have no doubt or 
fear. This ship’s a rebel, but it’s returning 
to duty. We’ve shown them how a ship 
can be run with good food and drink and 
fair dealing, and, please God, we'll have 
some work to do now that belongs to a 
man-of-war!” 

“ Sir, I know what you mean to do,” re- 
plied Michael. ‘“ You mean to get all of 
us off by giving yourself up.” 

“Well, some one has to pay for what 
we've done, Michael.” A dark, ruthless 
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light came into Dyck’s eyes. “ Some one’s 
got to pay.” A grim smile crossed his face. 
“We've done the forbidden thing; we've 
mutinied and taken to the open sea. We 
were fired on by the other mutiny ships, 
and that will help our sailors, but it won’t 
help me. I’m the leader. We ought, of 
course, to have taken refuge with the near- 
est squadron of the king’s ships. Well, 
I’ve run my luck, and I’ll have to pay.” 

He scratched his chin with a thumb- 
nail—a curious and permanent physical 
trait. ‘‘ You see, the government has par- 
doned all the sailors, and will hang only 
the leaders. I expect Parker is hung al- 
ready. Well, I’m the leader on the Ari- 
adne. I’m taking this ship straight to his 
majesty’s West Indian fleet, in thorough 
discipline, and I'll hand it over well-found, 
well-manned, well-officered, on condition 
that all go free except myself. I came 
aboard a common sailor, a quota man, a 
prison-bird, penniless. Well, have I shown 
that I can run a ship? Have I learned the 
game of control? During the weeks we've 
been at sea, bursting along, have I proved 
myself?” 

Michael smiled. 

“ What did I say to you the first night 
on board, sir? Didn’t I say they’d make 
an officer of you when they found out what 
brains you had? By St. Patrick, you’ve 
made yourself captain with the good-will 
of all, and your iron hand has held the 
thing together. You've got a great head, 
too, sir!” 

Dyck looked at him with a face in which 
the far future showed. 

“Michael, I’ve been lucky. I’ve had 
good men about me. God only knows what 
would have happened to me if the master 
hadn’t been what he is—a gentleman who 
knows his job—aye, a gentleman through 
and through! If he had gone against me, 
Michael ”—he flicked a finger to the sky— 
“weli, that much for my chances! I'd 
have been dropped overboard, or stabbed 
in my cabin, as was that famous Captain 
Pigot, son of an admiral, who had as much 
soul as you’d find in a stone-quarry. When 
two men had dropped from the masts, hur- 
rying to get down because of his threat 
that the last man should be thrashed— 
when the two men lay smashed to pieces at 
his feet, Pigot said, ‘Heave the lubbers 
overboard!’ That night, Michael, the sea- 
men rose, crept to his cabin, stabbed him 
to death, pitched his body overboard, put 
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his lieutenants to sea in open boats, and 
then ran away to South America, much as 
we're doing. Well, I’ve escaped that fate, 
because this was a good ship, and all the 
officers knew their business, and did it 
without cruelty. I’ve been well served. It 
was a great thing making the new lieuten- 
ants from the midshipmen. There never 
was a better lot on board a ship.” 

Michael’s face clouded. 

“ Sir, that’s true. The new lieutenants 
have done their work well, but them that’s 
left behind in the midshipmen’s berth—do 
you think they’re content? No, sir. The 
only spot on board this ship where there 
lurks an active spirit against you is in the 
midshipmen’s berth. Mischief’s brewing 
there, and that’s what has brought me to 
you now.” 

Dyck smiled. 

“IT know that. I’ve had my eye on the 
midshipmen. I’ve never trusted them. 
They’re a hard lot; but if the rest of the 
ship is with me, I'll deal with them prompt- 
ly. They’re not clever nor bold enough to 
do their job skilfully. They’ve got some 
old hands down there-——hammock-men, old 
Stagers of the sea that act as servants to 
them. What line do they take?” 

Michael laughed softly. 

“What I know I’ve got from two of 
them, and it is this—the young gentle- 
men ’ll try to get control of the ship.” 

The cynicism deepened in Dyck’s face. 

“ Get control of the ship, eh? Well, it ‘ll 
be 2 new situation on a king’s ship if mid- 
shipmen succeed where the rest dare not 
try. Now, mark what I’m going to do.” 

He called, and a marine showed himself. 

“The captain’s compliments to the mas- 
ter, and his presence here at once. 
Michael,” he continued presently, “ what 
fools they are! They’re scarcely a baker’s 
dozen, and none of them has skill to lead. 
Why, the humblest sailor would have more 
sense than to start a revolt, the success of 
which depends entirely upon his personal 
influence, and the failure of which must 
end in his own ruin. Does any one think 
they’re the kind to lead a mutiny within a 
mutiny? Listen to me—I’m not cruel, but 
I'll put an end to this plot. We're seven 
hundred, on this ship, and she’s a first-class 
sailer. I warrant no ship ever swam the 
seas that looks better going than does she. 
She’s a thing to look at and remember. So 
we’ve got to see that her record is kept 
clean as a mutineer.” 


























At that moment the master appeared. 
He saluted. 

“ Greenock,” said Dyck, “I wonder if 
you’ve noticed the wind blowing chilly from 
the midshipmen’s berth.” 

A lurking devilish humor shot from 
Greenock’s eyes. 

“ Aye, I’ve smelled that wind,” he an- 
swered. “It’s ugly.” 

“ Greenock, we’re near the West Indian 
Islands. Before we eat many meals we'll 
see land. We may pass French ships, and 
we may have to fight. Well, we’ve had a 
good running, master; so I’ll tell you what 
I mean to do.” 

He then briefly repeated what he had 
said to Michael, and added: 

“ Greenock, in this last to-do, I shall be 
the only man in danger. The king’s am- 
nesty covers every one except the leaders— 
that lets you off. The delegate of the Ari- 
adne is aboard the Invincible, if he’s not 
been hanged. I’m the only one left on the 
Ariadne. I’ve had a good time, Greenock— 
thanks to you, chiefly. I think the men are 
ready for anything that ‘ll come; but I also 
think we should guard against a revolt of 
the midshipmen by healthy discipline now. 
Therefore I'll instruct the lieutenants to 
spread-eagle every midshipman for twelve 
hours. There’s a stiff wind; there’s a good 
stout spray, and the wind and spray should 
cool their hot souls. Meanwhile, though 
without food, they shall have water as they 
need it. If at the end of the twelve hours 
any still seems to be difficult, give him an- 
other twelve. Look!” 

He stretched out a hand to the window 
on his right. 

“Far away in front are islands. You 
cannot see them yet, but those little thick- 
ening mists in the distance mean land. 
Those are the islands in front of the Wind- 
ward Passage. I think it would be a good 
lesson for the young gentlemen to be 
spread-eagled against the mists of their fu- 
ture. It shall be done at once; and pass 
the word why it’s done.” 


An hour later there was laughter in 
every portion of the ship, for the least pop- 
ular members of the whole personnel were 
being dragooned into discipline. The sail- 
ors had seen individual midshipmen spread- 
eagled and mastheaded, while all save those 
they could bribe were forbidden to bring 
them drink or food; but here was a whole 
body of junior officers, punished en masse, 
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as it were, lashed to the rigging and taking 
the wind and the spray in their teeth. 

Before the day was over, the whole ship 
was alive with anticipation, for, in the far 
distance, could be seen the dark blue and 
purplish shadows which told of land; and 
this brought the minds of all to the end of 
their journey, with thoughts of the crisis 
near. 

Word had been passed that all on board 
were considered safe—all except the cap- 
tain who had maneuvered them to the en- 
trance of the Caribbean Sea. Had he been 
of their own birth and origin, they would 
not have placed so much credence in the 
rumor; but coming as he did of an ancient 
Irish family, although he had been in jail 
for killing, the traditional respect for the 
word of a gentleman influenced them. 
When a man like Ferens, on the one hand, 
and the mutineer whose fingers had been 
mutilated by Dyck in the Channel, on the 
other—when these agreed to bend them- 
selves to the rule of a usurper, some idea of 
Calhoun’s power may be got. 

On this day, with the glimmer of land in 
the far distance, the charges of all the guns 
were renewed. Also word was passed that 
at any moment the ship must be cleared for 
action. Down in the cockpit the tables 
were got ready by the surgeon and the lob- 
lolly boys; the magazines were opened, and 
the guards were put on duty. 

Orders were issued that none should be 
allowed to escape active share in the com- 
ing battle; that none should retreat to the 
orlop deck or the lower deck; that the boys 
should carry the cartridge-cases handed to 
them from the magazine under the cover 
of their coats, running hard to the guns. 
The  twenty-four-pounders—the largest 
guns in use at the time—the eighteen- 
pounders, and the twelve-pounder guns 
were all in good order. 

The bags of iron balls called grape-shot 
—the worst of all—varying in size from 
sixteen to nine balls in a bag, were pre- 
pared. Then the canister, which produced 
ghastly murder, chain-shot to bring down 
masts and spars, langrel to fire at masts 
and rigging, and the dismantling shot to 
tear off sails, were all made ready. The 
muskets for the marines, the musketoons, 
the pistols, the cutlases, the boarding- 
pikes, the axes or tomahawks, the bayonets 
and sailors’ knives, were placed convenient- 
ly for use. A bevy of men was kept busy 
cleaning the round shot of rust, and there 
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was not a man on the ship who did not look 
with pride at the guns, in their paint of 
gray-blue steel, with a scarlet band round 
the muzzle. 

To the right of the Ariadne was the 
coast of Cuba; to the left was the coast of 
Haiti, both invisible to the eye. Although 





ON HIS OWN DECK, DYCK WATCHED THE PROGRESS OF 


THE BATTLE WITH THE JOY OF A NATURAL FIGHTER 
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the knowledge that they were nearing land 
had already given the officers and men a 
feeling of elation, the feeling was greatly 
intensified as they came through the Turk 
Island Passage, which is a kind of gateway 
to the Windward Passage between Cuba 
and Haiti. The glory of the sunny, tropi- 
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cal world was upon the ship and upon the 
sea; it crept into the blood and bones of 
every man, and the sweet summer weather 
gave hope and confidence to their minds. 
It was a day which only those who know 
tropical and semitropical seas can under- 


stand. It had the sense of soaking luxury. 


< . 
THE ARIADNE LOST NO TIME IN GETTING INTO 
THE THICK OF THE FIGHT 


In his cabin, with the ship’s chart on the 
table before him, Dyck Calhoun studied 
the course of the Ariadne. The wind was 
fair and good, the sea-birds hovered over- 
head. From a distant part of the ship 
came the sound of men’s voices in song. 
They were singing “ Spanish Ladies ”: 
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“We hove our ship to when the wind was 
sou’west, boys, 
We hove our ship to for to strike soundings 
clear ; 
Then we filled our main tops’l and bore right 
away, boys, 
And right up the Channel our course did we 
steer. 


“We'll rant and we'll roar like true British 
sailors, 
We'll range and we'll roam over all the salt seas, 
Until we strike soundings in the Channel of old 
England— 


From Ushant to Scilly ‘tis thirty-five leagues.” 


Dyck raised his head, and a smile came 
to his lips. 

“ Yes, you sing of a Channel, my lads, 
but it’s a long way there, as you'll find. I 
hope to God they give us some fighting! 
Weil, what is it?” he asked of a marine 
who appeared in his doorway. 

“ The master of the ship begs to see you, 
sir,” was the reply. 

A moment afterward Greenock entered. 
He asked Dyck several questions concern- 
ing the possible fighting, as to the disposi- 
tion of ammunition and all that, and said 
at last: 

“] think we shall be of use, sir. 
ship’s all right now.”’ 

“As right as anything human can be. 
I’ve got faith in my star, master.” 

A light came into the other man’s dour 
face. 

“T wish you’d get into uniform, sir,” he 
said. 

“ Uniform? No, Greenock! No, I use 
the borrowed power, but not the borrowed 
clothes. I’m a common sailor, and I wear 
the common ssailor’s clothes. You've 
earned your uniform, and it suits you. 
Stick to it; and when I’ve earned a cap- 
tain’s uniform I’ll wear it. I owe you the 
success of this voyage so far, and my heart 
is full of it, up to the brim. Hark, what’s 
that?” 

“ By God, it’s guns, sir! 
ing on!” 

“ Fighting!” 

Dyck stood for a minute with head 
thrust forward, eyes fixed upon the distant 
mis:s ahead. The rumble of the guns came 
faintly through the air. An exultant look 
came into his face. 

“* Master, the game’s with us—it is fight- 
ing! I know the difference between the 


The 


There’s fight- 


two sets of guns, English and French. 
Listen—that quick, spasmodic firing is 
French; the steady-as-thunder is English. 
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Well, we’ve got all sail on. Now, make 
ready the ship for fighting!” 


“ She’s almost ready, sir.” 


An hour later the light mist had risen, 
and almost suddenly the Ariadne seemed 
to come into the field of battle. Dyck Cal- 
houn could see the struggle going on. The 
two sets of enemy ships had come to close 
quarters, and in some cases were locked in 
deadly conflict. In other cases ships, still 
apart, fired at pointblank range, and all the 
horrors of maiming and slaughter were in 
full swing. 

From the square blue flag at the mizzen 
topgallant masthead of one of the British 
ships engaged, Dyck realized that the ad- 
miral’s own craft -was in some peril. He 
saw with satisfaction that the way lay open 
for the Ariadne to bear down upon the 
French ship, engaged with the admiral’s 
smaller ship, and help to end the struggle 
successfully for the British cause. 

While still too far away for pointblank 
range, the Ariadne’s guns began upon the 
French ships distinguishable by their shape 
and their colors. Before the first shot was 
fired, however, Dyck made a tour of the 
decks and gave some word of cheer to the 
men. The Ariadne lost no time in getting 
into the thick of the fight. The seamen 
were stripped to the waist, and black silk 
handkerchiefs were tightly bound round 
their heads and over their ears. 

What the French thought of the coming 
of the Ariadne was shown by the reply they 
made presently to her firing. The number 
of French ships in action was greater than 
the British by four, and the Ariadne ar- 
rived just when she could be of greatest 
service. The boldness of her seamanship, 
and the favor of the wind, gave her an ad- 
vantage which good fortune helped to 
justify. 

As she drew in upon the action, she gave 
herself up to great danger; she was coming 
in upon the rear of the French ships, and 
was subject to fierce attack. To the French 
she seemed like a fugitive warrior returning 
to its camp just when he was most needed, 
as was indeed the case. Two of her shots 
settled one of the enemy’s vessels; and be- 
fore the others could converge upon her, 
she had crawled slowly up against the off 
side of the French admiral’s ship, which 
was closely engaged with the Beatitude, the 
British flag-ship, on the other side. 

The canister, chain-shot, and langrel of 




















the French foe had caused much injury to 
the Ariadne, and her canvas was in a sore 
plight. Fifty of her seamen had been 
killed, and a hundred and fifty were wound- 
ed by the time she reached the starboard 
side of the Aquitaine. She would have lost 
many more were it not that her onset de- 
moralized the French gunners, while the 
cheers of the British sailors aboard the 
Beatitude gave fresh confidence to their 
comrades. 

On his own deck, Dyck watched the 
progress of the battle with the joy of a 
natural fighter. He had carried the enter- 
prise to an almost impossible success. 
There had only been this in his favor, that 
his was an unexpected entrance—a fact 
which had been worth another ship at 
least. He saw his boarders struggle for 
possession on the Aquitaine. He saw them 
discharge their pistols,.and then resort to 
the cutlas and the dagger; he saw the mid- 
shipmen busy with their dirks, and the ma- 
rines bringing down their victims from the 
masts of the French flag-ship. 

Presently he heard the savagely buoyant 
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THE DOOR OF THE 

ADMIRAL S CABIN WAS 
OPENED. “MR. DYCK CAL- 
HOUN OF THE ARIADNE, 
SIR,” SAID CAPTAIN IVY 
shouts of the Beati- 
tude men, and he 
realized that, by his 
coming, the admiral of the French fleet had 
been obliged to yield up his sword, and to 
signal to his ships—such as could—to get 
away. That half of them succeeded in do- 
ing so was due to the fact that the British 
fleet had been heavily handled in the fight, 
and would probably have been defeated 
had it not been for the opportune arrival 
of Calhoun and the Ariadne. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
navy had British ships clamped the enemy 
as the Aquitaine was clamped by the Bea- 
titude and the Ariadne. Certain it is that 
no admiral of the British fleet had ever to 
perform two such acts in one day as re- 
ceiving the submission of a French admiral 
and offering thanks to the captain of a 
British man-of-war whom, while thanking, 
he must at once place under arrest as a 
mutineer. 

What might have chanced further to 
Dyck’s disadvantage can never be known, 
because there appeared on the deck of the 
Beatitude, as its captain under the rear- 
admiral, Captain Ivy, who, five years be- 
fore, had visited Dyck and his father at 
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Playmore, and had gone with them to 
Dublin. 

The admiral had sent word to the Ari- 
adne for its captain to come to the Beati- 
tude. When the captain’s gig arrived, and 
a man in seaman’s clothes essayed to climb 
the side of the flag-ship, he was at first pre- 
vented. Captain Ivy, however, immedi- 
ately gave orders for Dyck to be admitted, 
but without honors. 

On the deck of the Beatitude, Dyck 
looked into the eyes of Captain Ivy. He 
saluted; but the captain held out a friend- 
ly hand. 

“ You’re a mutineer, Calhoun, but your 
ship has given us the victory. I'd like to 
shake hands with the man that’s done so 
good a stroke for England.” 

A queer smile played about Dyck Cal- 
houn’s lips. 

“I've brought the Ariadne back to the 
fleet, Captain Ivy. The men have fought 
as well as men ever did since Britain had 
anavy. I’ve brought her back to the king’s 
fleet to be pardoned.” 

“ But you must be placed under arrest, 
Calhoun. Those are the orders—that 
wherever the Ariadne should be found she 
should be seized, and that you should be 
tried by court martial.” 

Dyck nodded. 

“TI understand. 
word?” 


When did you get 
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“ About forty-eight hours ago. The 
king’s mail came by a fast frigate.” 

“ We took our time, but we came straight 
from the Channel to find this fleet. At the 
mouth of the Thames we were determined 
to find it, and to fight with it—and by 
good luck so we have done.” 

“ Let me take you to the admiral,” said 
Captain Ivy. 

He walked beside Dyck to the admiral’s 
cabin. 

“You’ve made a terrible mess of things, 
Calhoun, but you’ve put a lot right to- 
day,” he said at the entrance to the cabin. 
“ Teli me one thing honestly before we part 
now—did you kill Erris Boyne?” 

Dyck looked at him long and hard. 

“[ don’t know—on my honor I don’t 
know! I don’t remember—I was drunk 
and drugged.” 

“ Calhoun, I don’t believe you did; but 
if you did, you’ve paid tne price—and the 
price of mutiny, too.” In the clear blue 
eyes of Captain Ivy there was a look of 
friendliness. “I notice you don’t wear 
uniform, Calhoun,” he added. “I mean a 
captain’s uniform.” 

Dyck smiled. 

“T never have. 

The next moment the door of the ad- 
miral’s cabin was opened. 

“Mr. Dyck Calhoun of the Ariadne, 
sir,’ said Captain Ivy. 


” 


(To be continued in the May number of MuNnseEy’s MAGAzINeE) 


EARTH'S VOICES 


Tey said it was only a violet 
That nodded across the lea 

In friendly greeting this morning; 
But I know that you smiled at me! 


They said it was only a robin 
That sang in the maple-tree 
A gay little song at noontide; 
But I know that you spoke to me! 


They said it was only the surging 
Of madcap waves at sea 


That bro!: 


on the cliffs at midnight; 


But I know ‘twas your love for me! 


For what are the sounds of nature? 
Are they voices of things that be, 

Or echoes of inmost longings? 
They all whisper “ you” to me! 


Helen Frazee-Bower 














